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PREFACE 


On September 15, 1949, an appeal was issued in connection with Thakkar 
Bapa’s 80th Birthday over the names of 38 of" our country’s leaders headed 
by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Dr. Rajendraprasad. 
The appeal said : 

‘ Shri A. V. Thakkar, affectionately known all over India as Thakkar 
Bapa, will be completing his 80th year on November 29. He is truly 
the Grand Old Man of India today. There is no figure in the country 
more venerated than Bapa. Aged as he is, he is as active as younger 
workers, and inspires them by his untiring devotion to a multitude 
of causes. When one contemplates the long unbroken record of 
service of the forlorn and the forgotten which Bapa’s life has been, 
one realises why Gandhiji once said that his ambition was to equal 
Bapa’s long record of selfless service. Shri Srinivasa Sastri who 
worked with Bapa for long years as Servant of India referred to Bapa 
as the supreme embodiment of human sympathy. It is needless to 
recount his various fields of untiring service such as famine relief 
work, Bhil Seva, Harijan Seva, Kasturba work and, indeed, the ser¬ 
vice of all sections of humanity that are neglected. It is fitting that 
the country should honour itself by honouring one so great and so 
rare.’ 

The signatories to the appeal proposed that a Commemoration Volume 
should be presented to Thakkar Bapa at a formal ceremony in Delhi, and they 
entrusted to us the work of compiling and editing the Volume. We undertook 
the task in faith, and, realizing the immensity of the project and our own 
unworthiness to execute it, we did each day’sjjyoik prayerfully. To our joy 
and surprise, friends and admirers of Bapa rose t^t^opcasion and in less than 
three weeks a wealth of material, remarkable alike tot its quality and for its 
range, Was gathered. The Diocesan Press, Vepery, Madras, undertook what 
seemed almost an impossible task and put all the resources of their mammoth 
establishment almost wholly at the task, which they regarded from the begin¬ 
ning as sacred, even as we did. We are glad and grateful that their efforts 
have been crowned with success. 

We have departed, in one particular, from the usual style of compiling a 
Commemoration Volume. In addition to the tributes, reminiscences, and 
articles dedicated to Bapa, we have included a representative selection from 
Bapa’s occasional writings and his Diary. We feel sure that admirers of Bapa 
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would be glad to read these extracts from Bapa’s own pen. For they reveal 
a mind, varied in its range, sensitive in its approach, tenacious in its grasp, 
a method born of study and reflection, and a style which is the mirror of the 
author’s discipline, accuracy, patience and unexcited ardour. 

Associated with us in the conception and execution of this undertaking, 
has been Shri Devadas Gandhi. Asked for a message or article for this volume, 
he said that his love for Bapa was too deep for words, and that in Bapa he 
saw Bapu living. His association with this labour of devotion and love has 
therefore been naturally too intimate to be acknowledged. 

To Shri D. V. Ambekar, Secretary, Servants of India Society, Poona, and 
Shri K. S. Shivam, Assistant Secretary, Harijan Sevak Sangh, Delhi, and 
D. J. Naik of Bhil Seva Mandal, Dohad, we owe deep debts of gratitude for 
much detailed and enthusiastic help* To the contributors, to the friends 
and colleagues who helped us with advice, photographs and newspaper 
cuttings, we wish to express our deepest gratitude. We also thank most 
sincerely those friends and admirers of Bapa who have subscribed generously 
and willingly towards the expenses of this Volume. 

Even the praise of Bapa is some little service of the downtrodden, said 
Gandhiji. There is much magnificent praise of Bapa in this Volume. May 
these pages so inspire the young that they will befriend the ‘ Lost causes \ 
and without wasting energy and thought in futile controversies or getting lost 
in theories and forms of Government, put their shoulder to the wheel and 
render practical, selfless service to the masses in a spirit of dedication to the 
country. We join with the millions, and on this the eightieth birthday of 
Bapa, wish him many many returns of the auspicious Jayanti. For every year 
of Bapa’s life will mean a century of progress in the Social Affairs of our 
country. 

Bapa Jayanti T. N. Jagadisan 

November 29, 1949 Shyamlal 

{Joint Editors) 
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FOREWORD 


Government House, 

, New Delhi. 

16th September 1949. 

It is a piece of great national good luck 
that such a downright lover of the lowly and the 
depressed was salvaged for social welfare work from 
humdrum Government service and that he should be 
untiring in his work and as industrious as the best 
of our young men even when he has reached the age of 
80. Shri A.V. Thakkar is father to ever so many 
grateful boys and girls scattered throughout the 
country. His intense affection for his adopted family 
is an example and a spiritual force. There is not a 
single blemish but. quite a heap of rare virtues that 
go to make up the personality of Thakkar Bapa and we 
honour ourselves by celebrating Thakkar Bapa's entry 
into his 81st year on the 29th November 1949. 
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I send my affectionate greetings and homage 
to Thakkar Bapa on this happy occasion. By 
long years of service of tribal and other 
backward peoples, who need such service most 
of all, he has become an institution in this 
country. May he long continue to give this 
selfless and efficient service! 

JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


November 22, 1949 
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BLE SARDAR VALLABHBHAI PATEL’S MESSAGE 
FOR INCLUS ION IN THE COMMEMORATION ' 
VOLUME TO BE PRESENTED TO 

BHRlXV.THAKKAR . , . . 

■t 

It Is hardly necessary for me tor commend Thakkar 
Bapa to the public. His life’s mission has been the 
service of the outcast and downtrodden - those sec- 
tions of the humanity which have been shunned or 
exploited by civilisation. His achievements are a 
matter of public knowledge and are spread all over 
India. He has been the inspiration of many a 
missionary in the cause of service of the backward; 
classes and the tribal people and for other con- ■ - 
structive work. His Idealism has been tempered by 
practical considerations and he has always placed 
service before self. He has been a leading mission¬ 
ary at. a time when true missionaries are so rare. 

For him the service of the people has been a labour 
of love. It has been the ruling passion of his 
life. Today, when he is nearing his eightieth birth¬ 
day, the Nation has reason to feel ;grateful to him 
for all that he has done to reclaim that section of 
the community which had been living in poverty, in 
squalor and in disease. We shall always be proud 
to claim him as the man of our generation and I have 
no doubt that the next generation will always look 
to his example for inspiration and guidance. ^ 

(VALLABHBHAI PATEL) 
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arqr aa ^ faa agraaat a t at arq^ ataa air Bata ajgft 
<gr ^t? fqsjtqaR 5?r ga sr srfaar *i?fo ^fea % ftgua I gasSt gar a sarr 
£a t i <To aa sraw a arm si? fag argrg gfa qftsra $ tfsat ^ 
gar ai?a | a? aas&t aft ggr ?qaRR 1 1 fg^tara <™^ v 

aa: atga a atga gnat *f a?fft qai aR aft a^ aR sfeaf % *iM *at 
a» aa «fit 55n a^a ^ ffcsr gaa fatar g «ta ^at at a? faaar gqR 
aa3 |, aaaara aaat aasslqi ait? qtarat ad^a aft a* gaia i giia air gcRT 
#a fa; sfrg at qg arff g at 3T& a? aass ggair zm ft aft £a afra: gg<£ 
gispq a a? sit as ga£ f as a* at aa 11 a? fog a?? sa a>ra a 
ai# g ag It aaft g at aiarf ^ gr«? ana ga 11 gftaat % 3Trfagifgqf 
$t m a=gta srqai a^q ana aar fear f @Jt? aaai ^taa air arraa ft 
ast| tpi $gr gtar f fog a ag aa£ ^ p gfoa at aaa a gf i 
ggfoa srna sra a:at ta:rar«f gar aa «ara ariar g at zm. arqr air fog Effort 
^ gra^ srrar i I a? ^r art gtaira g fo 3 g qa: qgr sa% fogr i fcc 
aa^t aga gga foaf aai gar? ata ^ gt fee a ga «rt? ana artfar# qtfsar 
a?ta gtaa g sra aaif wh fogr gga a$‘ i 


fwrat> | 
^-^o-vq,.) 



3rTC qftiRq 

qsq mi arqr at qa q*gt gia; ^ fta f i gg qag* m gqcfit gar 

cs c\ 

<q qfaa arr gq? agrara? ^ m gqat gqfqa agr aT gfar sir *?r ? 1 
?afar sjrf^ qigr ar a? ^ ffcqsr qrarara; qa; qsr 11 fiafaT qqg; naiRtg 
;arflR at sit gaat 5, gqq q? «t aa wt ft ft gaai I" 1 


foqm if^r 

£faa TO qgg* qr agf aiqa ^5r <ft qg qft aqat t fq> qR 

• -a 

f^gfarq-q* q» 5^ iqfqfgqss-qi* q sr^f srcf qfqqlg ara f^qr srr ??r ? 

'"O '® 

aaf «qt-arq gaRq at qr qfqqt sr» utr agr at ^ sqrqa qf|q sr^ # 

NO 'O ^ 

3 trq 1 srtfr qrgt ?qr? qsqqia a aifaa-aiqg-aqqt ^ qfeqr sit. asjqaR gpr 
qug fir^ ^ faq srrq q, at gqi£ grqq sqfqtgqrffcft a qifqqf sq at 

'O >© 

555^55, atqg at agrr e gsrat srrq, qgt gqqr *# 1 arm qgr. g-f^at at 
gar ar faarqa are aiqg ssr £qt 3 ?ft ggat gaa qqa g qq# a?qt 
at aisra sraf srT qqfgafa ar at ?Vu q;gi qt m qfqqrq qq naR 
faar qr 1 


3 * 3^5 wm 

qq giar fa a^ ara gaat IN at qqt 1 qqt |g faqq a feq qiafga- 
jqqaRsar a? at at |t qqt f 1 aa ara 1 a;r ^ arar f 1 qft aqt ag? ar mm 

\ SO Cs -o 

£ 1 q?Rrtf a gfeq-gar-gq a agqg aiar gr^a a? q ^g taaq at qr^rr 
^t f 1 3?Rfq qt a:ff at! q? arq 5^ faqr f 1 

srr 35 tT arqr ^ qrq g iqrfa r vmi |g fa=aR at sqrqa-ffa arr ^q fgqr 
qr gair a> a? zw. W a igq at gata qqar^r ggq arfqq^q qq ftqr 1 
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gRR a^r-gr^g gig $ ^NrHwg # pqtfa gigt 11 sTron-^g 
gwr s sg g grp? gra arm ? ^ grwr?q ®nwr arntig gsa f1 p ansiT ga 
ggra | fa ftat # ggr g* qrga |o; grgr £ ts srcft aft ggt g^-prra g a?R>g 
pgfa fit ftr^gt i 




qfgw. l^RU, 



Shri ThakRar Bapa is an institution. He has borne 
along with Mahatma Gandhi the burden of the un¬ 
touchables, and rid the country of this blot on Indian 
Civilisation and sin against God. Tribals are his 
favourites. He has not only seen the Psalmist’s span 
of three score and ten but added another decade of 
the utmost usefulness to the country. May he live 
long ! For, every year that this octogenarian lives 
adds greatly to the services he renders to the country. 

B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya 
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sqigat a 5 c&?I qi fa qgtff qtfqqt g «ft aarqi gqi ? aft q 3?rq #<?; 
a gar £ar $—« qdqairr. q^qra qrcra q^qtaag, ” qra> q^qaw ft q°q t 
% agff qRt qt^r aar ft qrq 11 335* grqr *st $>a« ft arca g qqfg 
faaifaa faqr sir gqrar t fa ^g arr^ ®fa a aarq qq & g^ffa afar q 
qjt cR|3 3ftl-5ita faqi 1 1 

arqr a; ggtf q a fag gg qT arcts a a?mr q? at wa qff, qr 

'O 

Saar 3T^q qr^ f fa; gg gqq ga=RT 3?qa5!f55 ft am s^ar qr 3?fo 

fqW sfatf # gar war gaw qgr qr i ‘arqr’ art q? gqrfa at gg? qti 
* 

g fq^t> eft fgarar grqq; t i 

| fa zm arqr g^qt q» aitr qfafaqr at q i gar i fas srifaw 
q rs # qjf^qi grssa m cfitq ggai gq^ faqr aqr qi, fag g=fta ^ am 
^ grq qq faqr i qr gq^t #qg-ftf#» rsa-g^a qr aa-aqr g gaarr g?g5t 
ftar gr gfafaqr qaw rs <#■ qg^qf fasrar f® srafar-gr ^aar £ i sw arqr 
^ srgst ar3 at ga^ aiaanrt <$ faq ^aar fr £ fa a qar 515 . faag ^ 
qfaar ^ fa:srq gaa; f> faaa a qwa ? #t a srfaara i gqr a faa qra qr 
ggj 3rq3q ^q ftar f"» qr gtfaa;; ^ strft ^ as g g^f* qtg wrat f qg 
rqrqt i ga# ^t| -fqraffg^t f at gar #, % afar ? a> nfta atfeal # i 
mr arg g*^ arqr g |w % i ar^ sa q^r a sFRg 
gqqrg ^t ft^r ^ as-^qr q? 3£ q» aa §a f® qt gaia=atg 

6 'O 

^ fqsg a^ ?f^aa g?qt ^t gc^trq |g f^ar a ¥a qa q i gqq ataar 
srrar qr % arq^aq tr^-qt^ sgrras # art? saar sr ^r qr l fs> 
55ta gtet # sarara a q» faa q? fa stat art dq srrar qr i gg gqq faiaat 
gtg 'qrqraoR^ |%raf ^r fgair ^gra faaii^a arr ar? 3^* arqr q? ?sr 
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*m> Mt* arc qgqra-qf|a staa garar i ‘qar-qqg* asr wq 

cs 

fftaat qft f^qr ? ®rr garfaqirc t> sit mi arqr =&t ?Fa f i fg ^ai% q* 
?g #qt $ 3rfo gjqs Sfcirg* fo*? t 

33^' «I3 ^f^-gqcR-gq qfeg efftr er ?3JT % gg=Fir 

'O va 

gHFqfa agg qir 3rr£?T |3?r> ag fgt ga c qq-gg |g fg>qr fa ^r 
gfas 5 ^ grqr spr gtqr sag i ga*s grg ^g a*? mi qiqr ^ ggr? g ata, 
fqgsfiT *gfa g^ f^mrat *iat i 

c >o 

mi aTar ^ g«pq q ^fa* fa^gr gw f i gg<£r ffa IT gag* 
“ 3Tfgg^g-jpr ” f i gqga, <mm afo ?q?fr gg# $fa srt gar q°fq i. 
gqicfr f i m q| g^riq f fa g?r ^ gra gsr ggq fgsr i 

<o Cs 


at aq?qig^rg faa.^r 



Secretariat 

Bombay , 11 th November 1949 


Leaders of great movements very rarely live to see their efforts bearing fruit. 
Abraham Lincoln did not live to see American Negroes going about as free 
citizens of the United States of America, nor did Gandhiji in our own country 
' live to see India attain a position of honour in the comity of Nations. Thakkar 
Bapa who completes 80 years this month is one of the exceptions to the rule. 
He has been endowed with a constitution and energy which have made it 
possible for him to see Harijans almost freed from the stigma of untouchability 
and indeed to see a learned Harijan taking a very prominent part in framing 
the future constitution for the governance of the whole country. He has also 
had the good luck to see long neglected Adivasis of India coming into their own. 
Statutory provisions incorporated in the Constitution itself for safeguarding 
their interests and provisions for assisting their development into full-fledged 
citizens will for ever be a standing tribute to the indefatigable labour of this 
Grand Old Man and his associates in their cause. Even amongst social refor¬ 
mers few indeed have worked in such adverse circumstances and with so great a 
selfless concentration on a gigantic task like this and nobody need be jealous 
if he has the good fortune to be acknowledged as the truest friend of the 
downtrodden. May he live long and may his life be a worthy inspiration 
for generations to come. 


B, G. Kher 



To write anything about Thakkar Bapa is to write about yeomen’s services 
rendered by a "single individual over several decades in very disheartening 
conditions. Thakkar Bapa is an inspired person. God inspired him to give 
up the profession. God inspired him to be a servant of India. God directed 
him to render service to the lowliest and humblest whom even God seemed to 
have forsaken. He has thought of nothing else but service to'the suffering 
humanity. The cry for help from anywhere by any suffering person or com¬ 
munity found this unique man present to do all he can for them. He has 
lived a life of extreme simplicity and great austerity. Sweet in temper, 
persuasive in argument, gentle to the poor, he has set a very high model for 
social workers. If God, as it is said, is in the hut of the poor and the lowly, 
then it may safely be said that Bapa has been nearer to God than anybody 
during all these long years of service. Such persons never think of this world 
or of hereafter. It is said that such persons go to heaven. My belief is that 
heaven comes to such persons. They have not to go anywhere. They cteate 
heaven for others and heaven itself comes to such persons. May God give 
Thakkar Bapa long life, good health, and his inimitable strength to continue 
to do good work as he has done for such a long period. 

Government House 

Nagpur Mangaldas Pakvasa 

November 14, 1949 



SECTION I 

BIOGRAPHICAL 



1. TRUE TO THE KINDRED POINTS OF HEAVEN AND HOME 

BY 

Kapil Thakkar 

The Lohana community in the Bombay Presidency, Cutch and Kathiawar is 
divided into three main sub-castes—the Goghari, the Halai and the Cutchi. 
It traces its original abode to the Land of Five Rivers, and although historical 
evidence is lacking the Lohanas trace their descent from Lava, the son of 
Rama. Thus they belong to the class of Kshatriyas. But the community 
now is mainly mercantile, and has produced a number of big and enterprising 
merchants who have covered all the four continents. Many famous devotees 
have sprung up from this community, and its history is not lacking in the war¬ 
like deeds of chivalry. Educationally, the Lohanas have made remarkable 
progress during the last forty years. 

Our family belongs to the Goghari division. The division is so named, 
because of its habitation in the vicinity of Gogho, the old Port of Kathiawar. 
The Gogharis are to be met with in the Gohilwad District of Kathiawar, and 
Bhavnagar is the stronghold of this section. About 600 houses of Goghari 
Lohanas can be counted here. 

Bhavnagar itself is not an old city historically. It was founded in 
a.d. 1723. So it is at present 225 years old. Lohanas from different parts 
of Gohilwad migrated to Bhavnagar and settled there. 

Our family is one of the old Lohana families of Bhavnagar, and Thakkar 
Bapa’s father, Shri Vithaldas Lalji Thakkar’s family was of middle class but 
highly respected in the town. Vithaldas Lalji earned his bread sometimes 
by service and at others from business, but the greater portion of his life 
was devoted to the service of the community. He could read and write Guja¬ 
rati very well, and though an orthodox Vaishnav for many years, he devoted 
himself entirely to the uplift of the caste, when the social and educational work 
had to be organised for the Lohanas in Bhavnagar. He was responsible for 
organising the affairs of the Caste Panchayat, for starting an education-aid- 
fund for the students of his caste, and for establishing a Lohana Boarding 
House in Bhavnagar, in the year 1906. To this Institution he gave entirely 
the last years of his life. 

He had six sons and one daughter. My father Parmanand was the eldest, 
and his younger brothers were Amritlal, Maganlal, Manilal, Kcshavlal and 
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Narayan. Muliba was the name of the mother. The family house was situa¬ 
ted in Vasani Street, and nearly all the children of Vithaldas were born there. 

I am younger than my uncle Amritlal by 23 years. So, all that I write 
about his boyhood, student-life and early career as an engineer, as also about 
the family is gathered from my grandfather, my parents, uncles and other 
relatives. 

Vithaldas, though a poor man, was very keen about the education of his 
sons. There were hardly a couple of Matriculates in our caste at that time. 
My grandfather desired that his sons should have college education. As a 
result of his aspiration, among his progeny, there have been till now, one 
L.C.E., one L.M. & S., one M.B., B.S., two M.A.’s, two B.A.’s and four 
undergraduates. Our family can claim to be the most educated among the 
Lohanas of Bhavnagar, or perhaps of the whole of the Kathiawar, even to-day. 
All this honour goes to Vithaldas Thakkar. 

AmritlaPs primary education began when he was five years old. It was 
no pleasure for the boy to go to school, and oftentimes his father had to handle 
him roughly and drag him there. His mother would sometimes resent this 
treatment meted out to her child. But Vithaldas was a strict disciplinarian 
and would have his way. However, by the time the primary school course 
was finished, the boy had developed a liking for his books, and he made progress 
steadily through the High School classes and showed a marked aptitude for 
mathematics. He was not good at Sanskrit, and when appearing at the En¬ 
trance Examination he had selected Gujarati instead. And he passed his 
Matriculation with good marks in mathematics and the Sir Jashvantsinhji 
Scholarship was awarded to him. The previous year my father had won this 
scholarship and also Jam Shree Vibhaji Scholarship for standing first in Eng¬ 
lish from among the candidates from Kathiawar; and he had joined the Samal- 
das College in Bhavnagar for studies in Arts. Amritlal chose to be trained 
as a civil engineer, and his father accompanied him to Poona to see that he 
got admission into the Engineering College and also to arrange for his boarding 
accommodation. After three years in that College, Amritlalbhai came out 
an L.C.E.,—the first to get that degree in the whole of the Lohana community. 

I gathered from my parents that as a schoolboy, my uncle Amritlal was of 
solitary habits and ways, and was studious. He did not mix much with 
society and would go out for his evening walks at an hour at which others 
returned home. He was married during his High School days, to Jivkore, the 
daughter of a poor family in the Lohana Community of Bhavnagar. It was 
customary for the Matriculation students in those days to go to the school 
with a Bhavnagaree turban on the head, and a scarf round the neck, and 
Amritlalbhai observed the custom. 
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I have reasons to believe that Vithaldas Lalji had to undergo a good deal 
of pecuniary hardship during the early stage. My father used to take up 
private tuitions, and even joined some temporary service in the Railway 
Godowns during his vacations to supplement the income of the family. Am- 
ritlai could not have carried on his studies in Poona, entirely on the strength 
of the fourteen rupees that he earned as scholarship. His father must have 
been sending him some amount regularly every month, and I have come to 
know that during the last days of my uncle’s stay at the Civil Engineering 
College, my grandmother Muiiba had to sell away some of her ornaments to 
raise money for the purpose. 

However, Amritlal Thakkar graduated as an Engineer, and he was now sup¬ 
posed to shoulder the responsibility of the family. He started his career as an 
overseer in the Barsee Railway on a pay of Rs. 75 p.m. After serving there 
for about a year, he got an appointment as Assistant Engineer in the B.G J.P. 
Railway of Kathiawar and he came nearer home. The Headquarters of that 
Railway was in Bhavnagar Para. This was in the year 1892. 

The family affairs were placed in order. My father had not been able to 
proceed further than F.A. in his college career and had accepted the post of an 
assistant teacher in the Dajiraj High School, Wadwan City, in 1889, where he 
served for 16 years. The younger brothers were having their schooling in 
Bhavnagar. 

During the term of service in the B.G.J.P. Railway, new railway lines were 
being laid in Kathiawar and naturally many of them would have to go across 
the fields of some cultivators, who would get petty compensation for this per¬ 
manent cut on their fields. Once, a number of fanners with fairly large sums 
of money approached Engineer Amritlal Baboo and requested him to so 
plan the new lines as not to cut out their fields. The sum offered for this was 
big enough to tempt people who were circumstanced as we were. But without 
a moment’s hesitation the young engineer, Amritlal Baboo, indignantly refused 
the offer and turned out the visitors. 

But, easy as it was for Amritlal Baboo to reject such offers and resist such 
temptations, it was difficult for a man of his integrity and principles to pull on 
smoothly with his less scrupulous superiors, for a long time. Some difference 
of opinion sprang up between him and his boss about the construction of a 
railway building. My uncle maintained that as an engineer he was supposed 
to know his business, and that the work lay entirely within his province. But 
his superior insisted on the work being executed as he suggested it, and Thakkar 
Baboo tendered his resignation. 

Immediately he was taken up as the Chief Engineer of Wadhwan State. 
My father had already settled there, as school master; and for some two or 
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three years the whole family shifted from Bhavnagar to Wadhwan. Amritlars 
term of service expired when he finished the construction works for which he 
was appointed. He was next called to Porbander—the birth-place of Gandhiji. 
ThePorbander State utilised his services up to 1899, and he did much useful 
work for the state during the time he was there. There was minority adminis¬ 
tration in the State at that time. Dr. H. S. Dev was the Chief Medical Officer 
there. And Mr. Thakkar and Dr. Dev, future co-workers in the Servants of 
India Society met in Porbander for the first time. I believe the pay that he got 
both at Wadhwan and at Porbander, was Rs. 200 p.m. 

What next ? This was the problem. The Uganda Railway was being 
constructed in East Africa then, and the contractors had advertised for some 
engineers for that purpose. In reply to an advertisement, Amritlalbhai applied 
for one of these posts, and he got the appointment. The job was to be on a 
three years’ contract on a salary of Rs. 300. 

The family reluctantly agreed to allow him to go abroad. Many Kathia- 
wari businessmen from Porbander and Verawal had opened trade with Africa, 
years ago. Some of them were from our own community. The Lohanas of 
Cutch were pioneers in that line. But they were all businessmen with very little 
education. Not many people with University education had yet thought of 
going to Africa. Some of these people from Cutch,—Lohanas and 
Memons,—have been great adventurers and have left their mark in the History 
of Africa. But from our Bhavnagar side none had yet ventured to go there. 

It was then not at all safe for the women-folk to sail with their hus¬ 
bands ; and Amritlal’s wife’s accompanying him to cook for him and look after 
the household, was out of the question. So a Brahmin cook was engaged to 
accompany Amritlalbhai to Africa for three years, on a pay of Rs. 35 p.m. and 
all found. We were an orthodox type-of people then, and Vaishnavism was 
the religion of our family. So it was necessary that the cook should be a 
Brahmin. My uncle was then 30 years old. 

And Engineer Amritlal Thakkar sailed to Africa. It was calculated that 
after meeting the cost of living, he~would be able to send home a sum of 
one hundred rupees per month. It was enough for the family in those days— 
more than enough. My grandfather would thenceforward be able to devote 
his time entirely to the services of the community and to his pooja, his temples 
and his God, and there would be no need for him to take up any business or 
service. Maganlal, the third brother, who could not matriculate, was prepar¬ 
ing to look after his own affairs. The fourth brother was to graduate from 
^•the Elphinstone College soon. The two younger brothers were yet in the 
High School. He was a lucky father who had six sons so situated. 

I was about seven years old when my uncle sailed for Africa. But I have 
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a clear memory of all that I could understand in those days, 'rity father used 
to pass his vacations in Bhavnagar, and so twice a year our family hTpved there. 
Every fortnight a letter from Mombassa was eagerly awaited for on afixedday, 
and a day’s delay made the whole family anxious. I remember, on one 
occasion, for two successive fortnights no letter was received. Those were days 
of great anxiety and suspense, and it was contemplated that a telegram should 
be despatched. But luckily, on the third fortnight, on the expected day, three 
letters from Africa were delivered. They were written and posted according 
to the usual practice, but postal freaks were in vogue in those days also. We 
were highly relieved. Every letter of my uncle contained a closed envelope, 
on which was written ‘ For Jivkore My grandfather at once passed it on 
to my aunt. 

Only the diaries of Mr. Amritlal Thakkar can give a detailed account of 
how he passed the three years in Africa. His letters gave an account of the 
country, the people there, the work that he was executing, and all the details 
that he could put together in a fortnightly letter. I know that as subscribed 
for and went through carefully, The Gujarati, then an influential Gujarati 
Weekly published from Bombay. He was also in touch with current Gujarati 
literature, and had ordered and carefully studied the fourth and the last 
part of Saraswalichandra;jwhich was published 'during his absence from 
home. He also read and studied the Hindu Scriptures. He has always been 
devoted to Gujarati poetry, particularly that of the classical poets, and even 
to-day the old devotional songs, psalms and hymns, and the lyrics of the modem 
poets, he is fond not only of listening to, but also of reciting. 

It was during these years that the terrible famine of 1899-1900, 
occurred in India. There is no need for entering into the details of that cala¬ 
mity here. My grandfather, who was a potent voice in the Caste Panchayat, 
saw the necessity for opening a free kitchen for the poor of our community, 
hundreds of whom had migrated to Bhavnagar from surrounding villages, to 
seek or earn their bread. And he volunteered to look after the whole arrange¬ 
ment. There was money, workers, and an organisation was, however, 
needed. A kitchen was opened in the 1 Vadi ’ of the caste, and any person 
from our community was welcome to have his meal once a day, at noontime. 
Only such persons who were in sheer necessity would take advantage of it, but 
by the time that dinner hour was over, about four to five hundred persons were 
being fed. Thakkar Vithaldas looked after the whole organisation, and stayed 
on till the last guest had had his meals and the kitchen was cleaned. He 
would then come home when it was past midday. He would find at his door, 
a troop of about fifty or sixty street beggars. People at home were expected 
to keep ready pieces of Juwar or Bajree bread to be distributed among them. 
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He would do this with his own hands. Then he would have his midday meal. 
In the evening he would again pay a visit to the ‘ Vadi ’ to give orders for the 
next day. 

In his fortnightly letters to his son Amritlal, he used to send reports of 
this famine relief work. The son would picture before his eyes, how, in his 
native city, his father was devoting his time, energy and whatever money he 
could afford, to the relief of his caste people. He got elated and wrote back in 
reply encouraging letters to his father. Among the four Gurus of Thakkar 
Bapa, as he mentions them, his father’s name stands first, the other three being 
Mr. Shinde, Prof. Karve and Mr. Devdhar. It was this and many other 
services that my grandfather rendered to the community, which gives him the 
first place. 

One of the saddest events of our family, and the first of its kind in my 
memory, occurred during his absence. His fourth brother Manilalhad gradua¬ 
ted and obtained an appointment as schoolmaster in the Grassia College of 
Gondal, in Kathiawar. He had served there for nearly six months, when he 
developed a pain in his thigh and was unable to move about. He had to resign 
from his service, come to Bhavnagar and get admitted into Sir Takhtasinhji 
Hospital as an in-door patient, where he remained for five or six months, but 
there was no improvement. An operation was advised by the doctors, and it 
was decided that he should be taken to Bombay and be operated upon by the 
Surgeons of the J.J. Hospital. He was taken to Bombay accordingly, his 
father and wife accompanied him. Manila! died on the operation table. 
He was barely 27 years old and he left a widow, Vijuben, aged 24. 

This sad piece of news was despatched to Amritlalbhai, in a foreign land. 
Naturally it must have shocked him tremendously. On his return home, 
instead of being greeted by five stalwart brothers, he was to find a young 
widow in the family. 

On the expiry of the term of contract, my uncle sailed back to India. He 
visited some places of pilgrimage in the U.P. before coming home. 

What was the fortune that he was bringing home with him ? This was a 
topic for talk and conjecture for the local people. My father and his family 
were all at Wadhwan, and we were to join my uncle at the station on his way 
to Bhavnagar. My father received a wire from him on the day that we were 
to meet him at the station, saying that he was short of money, and had conse¬ 
quently bought the railway ticket up to Wadhwan only and so my father should 
\ carry some money with him to buy a railway ticket for his brother from Wadh- 
* wan to Bhavnagar. The cook who had accompanied him had been able to 
save Rs. 500 during those three years. 

And Mr. Amritlal was back in Bhavnagar. All the brothers with their 
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families were in Bhavnagar, and it was a happy family meeting, shadowed only 
by the sad memory of the one that had 4 gone to peace * during his absence. 
It is a custom for people returning from Africa to bring home with them a 
collection of the curiosities and specialities of that country. My uncle had 
brought with him some pieces of tree-bark cloth, a collection of photos of 
the natives, some rheno-hide sticks and two African parrots,—one for me and 
another for a niece. 

People returning from a foreign country after a long stay there, are usually 
supposed to carry with them an air of self-importance and to create a halo 
around them. Amritlalbhai did not claim any of these, and his stay away from 
India, and the experience he gathered in the solitudes of the Dark Continent 
seemed to have made him a sadder and wiser man. 

Visitors from all classes of people came to meet him, and he also went on 
his visiting rounds. There was bustle and life in the house from morning to 
night* There were about 20 people collected together in a small house. My 
grandfather was very particular about 4 everything in its own place ’ and on 
cleanliness and tidiness, and so was Amritlalbhai. Those were the days when 
one could learn practical lessons about life in a joint family. 

I remember one small event of those days. A heap of clothes to be sent to 
the washerman was collected, and the bundle was pretty big and heavy. Either 
the washerman should come to take it away or we should carry it to his house. 
We had no domestic servant. It was a morning for going out on a visiting 
round, and we were to pass by the house of the dhobi. Amritlalbhai, all his 
brothers and myself made the party. Some one suggested that we would 
leave word with, the washerman to come and take away the bundle. 4 But 
why not carry it ourselves as we go ’ ? proposed Amritlalbhai. None had ever 
thought of this. We were too respectable a party to carry a heavy bale of 
dirty clothes through the thoroughfares of Bhavnagar, in broad daylight! 
Amritlalbhai lifted the bundle on his back and we started. Many people 
greeted us on the way and naturally some of them ventured to ask what 
it was that we carried. Amritlalbhai coolly replied 4 clothes for the dhobi/ 
Of course the rest of us shared the labour on the way. I was then 10 years 
old. I understand that this was an object lesson for the whole family. 

In due course of time the happy family gathering terminated. My uncle 
passed some months in Bhavnagar, and in about 1903 he was called to Sangli 
State as an Engineer. Dr. Dev was already there in the State service as the 
Chief Medical Officer and the two old friends of Porbander met there again. 

Mr. Amritlal Thakkar served in Sangli for a year and then he got an 
appointment in the Bombay Municipality on a pay of Rs. 100 p.m. He was 
posted at Kurla, a suburb of Bombay on the G J.P. Railway line. His job was 
a 
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to inspect the Chambur line Light Railway that carried the refuse of the whole 
city of Bombay to Kurla side where the Municipal sweepers were to unload it 
from the waggons and bury it in the pits dug for the purpose ; and it was here 
that he came to know for the first time the miserable lot of the Bhangis and the 
Mahars who had to do this work, and whose dwellings were the most wretched 
types of slums. Many of the sweepers, as he gathered, hailed from Gujarat 
and Kathiawar, and they had paid to the middle-man a pretty good sum of 
money as ‘ dasturi in order to secure a job. They were debtors to Pathan 
money-lenders for this amount, and had to pay an usurer’s rate of interest. 
So they started their career as debtors and had no chance to extricate them¬ 
selves even after years of service. Other people before him also may have had 
a knowledge of these things, but they must have taken it as a law of nature. 
But for Mr. Thakkar it had a different appeal. He made a mental resolve to 
alleviate the lot of these people. He had only to know the way to do it. 

His wife Jivkore who lived with him, was never a healthy woman, and 
during these years she developed tuberculosis. She had a son born to her in 
1891 who died in his sixth year. There was no other issue. 

It was about this period that the Servants of India Society and the Depres¬ 
sed Classes Mission were organised by Gokhale and Vithal Ramji Shinde res¬ 
pectively. Mr. Thakkar contacted Shinde and studied his work. He develop¬ 
ed an admiration for the man and the unassuming but wonderful work which 
his mission was doing to elevate the depressed classes. The Hon’ble Justice Sir 
Narayan Ganesh Chandavarker was the President of the Mission and Mr. 
Shinde was one of the Life workers. To Mr. Thakkar, Shinde was the second 
Guru. This middle-aged man who dressed like one of the Salvation Army men 
and wore a long black beard, had anticipated Gandhiji, and was fighting 
against the orthodoxy of Hindu society, under circumstances much harder 
than those that later workers had to face. He had started boarding houses 
for the untouchables in Parel and other places, and was ever in search of an 
opportunity for opening schools for them in any part of the Presidency. 

A year’s service in Kurla brought to the notice of his superiors 
Mr. Thakkar’s capacity and efficiency as an engineer and his sterling honesty, 
and he was taken up in the Roads Department on promotion. Within the 
next one year he was made the Superintendent of the entire roads of the 
Bombay Municipality. He shifted to Bombay City from Kurla. His pay was 
Rjs. 300 p.m. and he got an allowance of Rs. 60 for maintaining a carriage. 

Meanwhile his wife’s health had begun to fail. Tuberculosis appeared to 
develop rapidly. She was sent to Bhavnagar for change and treatment, where 
she died in the year 1907. Another brother, Maganlal, just younger to him, 
had passed away a year before this, leaving a widow and two daughters. The 
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father at home had dedicated himself entirely to the work for the community. 
A boarding house for Lohana boys was opened in Bhavnagar and its manage¬ 
ment was entirely in his charge. An education fund also was started by the 
Panchayat at his behest and there was work enough for him in Bhavnagar. 
Keshvlal, the fifth brother had taken his L.M. & S. degree, and after practising 
for about a year in Bombay he went to Kathiawar where he served different 
States as Chief Medical Officer for about 25 years. The youngest brother 
Narayanji had joined a Bombay College. 

The mother, approaching her sixtieth year, had lost her vision totally as 
a result of cataract and an unsuccessful operation thereon. The only sister 
that he had, had become a widow and was staying with the parents in 
Bhavnagar. 

In Bombay, Amritlalbhai rapidly developed close intimacy with Devdhar 
and other members of the Servants of India Society. The Bombay branch then 
occupied a house in Kandewadi, rented for the purpose. He also got closely 
acquainted with the noble and admirable work that was started by Prof. Karve 
for the widows, in the shape of the Widows’ Home in Poona. The idea of the 
Indian Women’s University was yet to be born. Amritlalbhai places Prof. 
Karve third among his Gurus, the fourth being Devdhar of the S.I. Society. 
Many evenings, after his duties of the day were over, he walked up to the 
Society’s home and discussed plans for the uplift of the depressed classes, 
and for organising co-operative societies to redeem them from indebtedness. 
This part-time or spare-time work became a regular feature with him. The 
old parents wished to see Amritlalbhai married a second time. He was only 37. 
He requested them to wait for one year. At the end of that period he had to 
yield to the pressure of the parents and brothers. In 1908 he married a young 
girl from Rajkot, and took her to Bombay. Their married life lasted for a 
year and a half at the end of which the second wife, Diwali, also died, leaving 
no issue. Next year the mother at home passed away. 

Between the years 1909 and 1913, the contact with the Servants of India 
Society and the Depressed Classes Mission developed rapidly. The youngest 
brother Narayanji, and the widow of his late brother Manilal, came over to 
Bombay and managed the household. The brother studied in the Wilson 
College for some time, but could not pass his Inter Science Examination and 
he became a teacher in one of the Bombay schools. Out of the Rs. 300 
that he received, Rs. 150 were regularly sent by money order to different 
institutions and persons, and Narayanji was strictly instructed to finish this 
despatch within the first five days of the month. The household was to be 
managed out of the remaining Rs. 150 to which was added the earning of 
Narayanji, whatever it was. 
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The feeling that part-time public work was not enough, was getting stronger. 
The struggle within was becoming more and more powerful and acute. Once 
he wrote to his father, saying that Keshavlalbhai was now ready to shoulder 
the responsibility of the family and that he would, if the father permitted, devote 
himself to the work of the down-trodden. The father replied 4 Not so long 
as I live, and I have not many years of life left.’ 

In the year 1912, the father came up to Bombay and stayed with Amrit- 
lalbhai. He had old friends, relations and associations there, and he was 
entitled to this rest and retirement at the end of a life full of active work and 
service. There he got a severe attack of paralysis and was confined to bed for 
some months. The faculty of speech, too, was impaired. Amritlalbhai took 
such care of him as such a son would, for such a father. 

In the year 1912, a great event for the Hindu society took place in 
Bombay. It was the Aryan Brotherhood dinner, organised by a section 
of the Bombay Reformers, which the Hindus of all classes were invited 
to join along with the untouchables. A function of this sort would not 
attract any notice today, but it was not so thirty-five years ago. Of course 
there were some Gujaratis and many Deccani reformers in Bombay who knew 
no caste, and for them to attend such a dinner was no difficult matter. But the 
Panchayats of some of the high castes of Bombay, such as Banias, Bhatias and 
Lohanas were on the watch, if any people under their jurisdiction ventured 
to attend the dinner and the orthodox Hindu press was supporting them. 
Amritlalbhai had given up caste restrictions years ago. He had no touch with 
the Goghari-Lohana Panchayat of Bombay. Not that he shirked mixing with 
the people of his community. Far from that being so, he was intimate with 
many prominent people of the caste ; the late Mr. Sukhadwala was one of 
them, although Sukhadwala was himself an outcaste. In December 1910, 
when the first Lohana Conference met in Bombay Amritlalbhai was on the 
working committee, and the erection of the huge Mandap that was to be 
erected for holding the conference was entrusted to his charge. 

He attended the dinner. There were two other Lohanas from the Cutchi 
section,—Gopalji Ramji and Mavji Govindji Sheth. The names of those who 
took part in the function appeared in the press the next day. The Mahajans 
of the Hindu high castes rose in indignation at this sacrilege, and resolved 
to bring the culprits to book. They were powerful bodies then. Amritlal- 
^hai got summons to appear before the Goghari-Lohana Mahajan. Some 
lelatives came and said to him * There is no harm, you just come and explain 
your position, apologise, and a fine of five or ten rupees would be all the 
penalty that you will have to pay \ He went. The case was heard, and dis¬ 
cussed by their Jury, and judgment was pronounced by the Head—a fine of 
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500 rupees, and pray as chit. If the fine was not paid and the penance per¬ 
formed the caste would cut off all connections with the family. 

This was one of the hardest problems that my uncle had to face in his life. 
His action was in harmony with his principles and convictions. He had not 
gone to that dinner in a sudden outcome of juvenile enthusiasm. He should be 
prepared to face the Panchayat and accept ostracism. But, on the other hand, 
the father was in his death-bed. He might pass away any day. No one from 
the community would come to attend the funeral. The Bhavnagar Mahajan 
would follow suit. No caste dinner after him could be held in Bhavnagar, 
and he was the helmsman of the Bhavnagar Panchayat. His soul would be 
rendered miserable after death. 

The pros and cons were weighed. Filial love had its way. The fine was 
paid and the penance was gone through. To go through a clean-shave was 
a part of it. Amritlalbhai appeared before the sick-bed of his father, clean- 
shaved. The father was ignorant of all that had happened. A clean-shave 
is usually the sign of the death of a near relation. The father asked in ges¬ 
tures, * Who is dead ’ ? ‘ Someone from my father-in-law’s family ’ was the 

reply. 

In 1913 my grandfather expired in Bombay. The last tie that held 
Amritlal in bondage was broken. The ‘ Mahabhinishkraman 5 was now over¬ 
due. 

By the end of 1913, all preparations were completed. Narayanji was to 
live in a small room or two with his family, and look after his own affairs. 
Vijuben, widow of the late brother Manilal, was to join the Vanitavishram of 
Bombay. All the accounts were settled finally, and in January 1914, the 
Municipal Commissioner received the resignation of Mr. Thakkar. He tried to 
dissuade him from taking that step, gave promises of another big promotion, 
and asked him to finish 15 years of service which would entitle him to a pro¬ 
portionate pension, but it was not possible for Mr. Thakkar to stay on a day 
longer than he should. The country’s call was supreme, and the voice of 
conscience could no longer be suppressed. 

On the 25th of January 1914, Amritlalbhai wrote a touching letter to his 
brothers at home, acquainting them with the momentous step he had taken. 
It is a historical document and speaks for itself. That letter is reproduced 
elsewhere in this volume. In February 1914, he stepped into the building of 
the Bombay Branch of the Servants of India Society. 



2. IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF GOKIIALE 

BY 

i 

D. Y. Ambekar 

I. The Story of Bapa’s Admission 

Dr, Hari Shrikrishna Deva, l.m. & s., and Mr. Amritlal Vithaldas Thak¬ 
kar, l.c.e., were lifelong friends. Early in life they had served together in 
some States in Kathiawar and the Deccan. Being thrown into each other’s 
company for a fairly long time, and what is more important, being men of like 
temperaments, they had won each other’s confidence in an exceptional measure. 
Even while in State service, they appear to have jointly decided to dedicate 
their lives to the service of the motherland. Thakkar Bapa was, in fact, in 
contact with Mr. Gokhale even when the idea of founding the Servants of 
India Society was in a formative stage. As early as November 13, 1904, when 
Mr. Gokhale was on a brief visit to Sangli, he received a note .from 
Mr. Thakkar (Thacker, as he used to spell his name then), asking for an 
interview. This is how it ran: 


\?>th November 1904. 

Respected Sir, 

T introduce myself as the present State Engineer of Sangli. 

I want about 15 minutes’ talk with you at your leisure. Kindly say if I 
can do so, and if so, at what time and place. 

Hoping to be excused for the liberty taken, 

I remain, 
Yours truly, 
Amritlal V. Thacker. 

Dr. Deva had probably given a personal assurance to Mr. Gokhale about 
his joining the Servants of India Society ; for we find Mr. Gokhale mention¬ 
ing, in his anniversary session address to the members in June 1910, the possi¬ 
bility of a * gent’eman from S.M. 1 country in high official position ’ soon joining 
their ranks. The intentions of these two good men assumed practical shape 
when Dr. Deva wrote to Mr. Gokhale, First Member of the Servants of India 
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Society, offering his services and those of Thakkar Bapa to the Society. 
Dr. Deva’s letters, having an impdrtance of their own, are reproduced below : 


Poona City, 

21 st January 1914. 

My dear Sir, 

I have been known to you for several years past. I am an L.M. & S. of 
the Bombay University and was till recently Chief Medical Officer of the 
Sangli State, which post I have now resigned. I am anxious to be admitted to 
the Servants of India Society and, if admitted, undertake to accept all the pre¬ 
sent rules, as also those that will be passed by the Council from time to time. I 
will try to give the best in me, which I am conscious is very little, to the cause 
of the Society, which aims at serving the country. 


Yours sincerely, 


H. S. Deva. 


list January 1914. 

My dear Sir, 

Mr. A. V. Thakkar, l.c.e., Road Superintendent, Bombay Municipality, 
has asked me to request you on his behalf to be so good as to admit him in the 
Servants of India Society. He accepts all the vows of the Society. I will 
see that his regular application is submitted in a couple of days more. 
Mr. Thakkar has sent in a resignation of the post he now occupies (in the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation) and will be free on the 1st of February 1914. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. S. Deva. 


It had always been the Society’s practice to admit to its ranks only young 
men of the required qualifications and possessing the proper spirit of service. 
When Thakkar Bapa applied for admission to the Society, he was about 45 
years of age and by ordinary standards, could not be described as young. How 
far would a man of that age suit the Society as a member? Would he be able 
to stand the hard and disciplined life expected of a member of the Society ? 
Such doubts seem to have been entertained by some members of the Society’s 
Council, which, under its constitution, is empowered to admit new members. 
The late Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, who had never met Thakkar Bapa before, natur¬ 
ally had such doubts. Applications for admission are considered at a meeting 
of the Council when all members are expected to attend and give frank expres¬ 
sion to their feelings about the fitness or otherwise of a would-be member. 
Owing to circumstances beyond his control, Mr. Sastri could not come to 
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Poona for the meeting at which the applications of Dr. Deva and Shri Thakkar 
were to be considered, but had told Mr. Gokhale about his initial reactions, in 
a letter. The following extract from Mr. Gokhale’s reply will be read with 
particular interest on Bapa’s 80th birthday : 

... As regards Mr. Thacker, he is one of the ablest officers of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation and is certain to rise much higher than his 
present post of Rs. 360 a month. He has been working with Mr. 
Deodhar for the last two years in several of our Bombay activities 
and he has been doing this in addition to his official work. This 
should satisfy you that he has far more energy than an average man.* 
Deodhar speaks of him in the highest terms. He is an intimate 
friend of Dr. Deva’s and they both decided to join the Society to¬ 
gether. Neither of them has any ties now and both will live in the 
work of the Society. If they had wanted to lead an easy life they 
certainly would not have sacrificed their comfortable incomes and 
come forward to join us on a pittance. Both of them will proceed to 
Allahabad almost immediately after admission to take up famine 
relief work there. This would suffice to satisfy you that there need 
be no fear that they will shrink from hard work. 

... I tell you it is men of Thacker’s type that will really build up the repu¬ 
tation of the Society. He is not only able, energetic and enthusiastic, 
he is also earnest, high-minded and unselfish. 

It may be added that on the very day on which Dr. Deva and Thakkar 
Bapa applied for membership, the Council unanimously decided to enrol them 
as members and the Society’s vows were administered to them by the First 
Member on Feb. 6, 1914. It is hardly necessary to say how Mr. Sastri must 
have found on his first acquaintance with Thakkar Bapa that his misgivings, 
natural as they were in all ordinary cases, were wholly misplaced in this parti¬ 
cular case. After only about four and a half years’ association with us, Dr. 
Deva was, alas! removed from our midst on Oct. 4,1918, by the cruel hand of 
death ; while Thakkar Bapa is, happily, still with us. May he live long, in 
health and strength, to continue his magnificent work in the service of 
India ! 


II. Bapa Becomes a Dedicated Spirit 

[The following remarkable letter addressed by Thakkar Bapa to his 
brothers on the eve of his resigning from the Bombay Municipality to join the 
Servants of India Society reveals a dedication so complete and entire that it 
can only be compared to the highest type of sanyasa .— Eds.] 
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Bombay, 

25 th January 1914. 


Dear Brothers, 

It pains me to write this letter and I believe it will pain yon all very deeply 
to read its contents. I wish some one else would have communicated this to 
you. But after all it falls to my lot to perform this sad duty. 

I have resigned my service from the Bombay Municipality and shall be 
relieved from my duties on the 2nd February and shall immediately join the 
Servants of India Society. I have consulted no one in this matter, and have 
acted entirely according to the dictates of my own conscience. I may have 
erred, if the voice of my conscience errs. Whatever it may be, I can ignore 
the voice no longer. 

In the course of my service I have formed strong ties of affection with my 
subordinates, and not only that, but I have learnt to love the very roads in my 
charge, inanimate as they are. It pains me more to part from my servants and 
roads than it does to part from my kith and kin, and, as a brother-officer told 
me yesterday, I feel as if I am sinning against my hundreds of subordinates 
and thousands of coolies. I feel as if I am deserting these people who have ever 
showered affection on me and have blessed me from the bottom of their hearts. 
Some say that I shall not be able to do as much useful work, out of sendee, as 
I can do with the service and the position and prestige attached to it 

Moreover I am fully convinced that India wants whole-time and devoted 
workers, and not part-time or spare-time workers, and unless these are secured, 
no real progress can be made. There is plenty of money for real workers. 
Mr. Gokhale can co mman d thousands and lakhs of rupees, but he cannot 
secure devoted workers. So, if in dedicating myself to this cause I am erring, 
I am erring for a noble cause and with the best of motives. 

If I owe any money to you, please let me know in time, for I mu finally 
clearing my accounts with all. It goes without saying that those individuals 
and institutions, that it was my good fortune to serve with money hitherto, will 
have henceforth to do without my help. 

My struggle is now over. All parting in life is sad, but I leave you for a 
noble cause, and hope to go with your blessings. 


Your affectionate brother, 
Amsthal. 


5 
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III. Thakkar Bapa the Servant of India 
by 

K. J. Chitalia 

MY FIRST INTRODUCTION TO THAKKAR BAPA 

The Bombay branch of the Servants of India Society* conducted its activi¬ 
ties in 1912 in a small house in Kandewadi tenanted by the father of Mr. 
Kishorilal Mashruwala. Mr. Devdhar, Mr. Joshi and Mr. Devale were also 
staying there. In the evenings, a grown up man, dressed in a white Deccani 
turban, used to visit them and carry on discussions on the problem of the un¬ 
touchables and their uplift. A small beginning was also made. Talks were 
carried on either in English or in Marathi, in which I did not take part but was 
rather a passive listener. I thought that the man with the white turban might 
be some acquaintance of Mr. Devdhar and a Maharashtrian interested in the 
uplift of the depressed classes. One day, Mr. Devdhar gave me an urgent 
letter addressed to Thakkar Bapa and asked me to deliver the letter to him 
personally and further inquired whether I could do so. I agreed to do so and 
soon started with the letter to find out where the addressee was staying. I 
found out the place and asked an inmate of the house where Mr. Thakkar was 
staying. To my surprise, the person whom I thought to be the Maharashtrian 
friend of Mr. Devdhar was none other than Thakkar Bapa, who greeted me 
with hearty laughter. He said to me: ‘I am Mr. Amritlal Thakkar. Please 
give me that letter.’ Soon afterwards, my relations with Mr. Thakkar became 
more and more cordial and the foundation of a lasting friendship was estab¬ 
lished. 

During those days, Thakkar Bapa was working as the Road Superinten¬ 
dent in the services of the Bombay Municipality. He used to go rather early 
in the morning for office duties, and after lunch he used to go back to duty. 
In the evenings he held consultations with Mr. Devdhar on the question of the 
welfare of the depressed classes. Mr. Thakkar was drawing a decent salary. 
His father was living at that time and the family was fairly large. As Mr. 
Thakkar had the very heavy responsibility of maintaining a large family, he 
was not then in a position to join the Servants of India Society as a regular 
' member, in spite of his strong leanings in that direction. Yet he used to carve 
■ out a definite sum of money from his salary and regularly place it at the dis¬ 
posal of the Society. One of his intimate friends, Dr. Deva, also used to do the 
same. In this way, after nearly two years, in 1914, both the friends renounced 
their former jobs and decent incomes and decided to join the Servants of 
India Society. 
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At first, Thakkar Bapa’s desire was to take leave for some time from his 
municipal service so that he could join the Servants of India Society and work 
as a probationer. By this arrangement he thought that he could resume his 
former duties, in case, after the period of probation was over, he was not 
considered fit to become a member of the Society. In this way his old 
service would continue and the Society also would get the benefit of his 
donations. 

Gokhale did not agree to this proposal of Thakkar Bapa. Gokhale asked 
him first of all to resign from the municipal service. Then alone, said 
Gokhale, he would be free to join the Servants of India Society as a 
probationer-member. We can imagine the position of Thakkar Bapa. If, 
after the period of probation, he was not selected to be a member of the 
Society, where would he be ? He was in a dilemma. This episode clearly 
shows how hard and trying is the entry into the portals of the Servants of 
India Society. Many are called but few are chosen. But Thakkar Bapa 
passed through the ordeal and was at once selected to become a member 
of the Society. 

I was very happy over Thakkar Bapa’s joining the Society. I was at that 
time working as an attache—later on, I also became a member. My first 
feeling was this. At least one person in the Society speaks Gujarati and is my 
fellow-traveller. After the lapse of all these long thirty-five years, the position 
has remained the same. There is no addition of a Gujarati-speaking member 
to the Society. 

After Mr. Thakkar’s admission into the Servants of India Society, the wel¬ 
fare work for the depressed classes received a good stimulus and encourage¬ 
ment. The municipal sweepers of Bombay were mostly the untouchables 
from Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

In order to get their jobs, these persons had to pay * dasturi i.e., a large 
sum of money as a bribe. Again, they were constantly in debt, for they 
had to borrow money from Pathan and Marwari money-lenders. How to 
free these untouchables from the heavy debts incurred by them, was a great 
problem. A beginning in that direction was made by the Servants of India 
Society, when, with the collaboration of Sir Lallubhai, Sir Prabhashankar 
Pattani and Sir Vithaldas, co-operative societies were started with the sole 
purpose of freeing these people from indebtedness. 

HOW BAPA CAME TO HAVE A MASTERY OF MARATHI 

Doctor Deva and Mr. Thakkar the engineer were old friends. Dr. Deva 
was a Maharashtrian while Thakkar Bapa is a Kathiawari. Both were serving 
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in Porbandar, the birth-place of Mahatma Gandhi. During the five years of 
his service in Porbandar, Dr. Deva had a working knowledge of Gujarati. 

Again both of them served in Sangli. During this period Thakkar 
Bapa came to learn Marathi. Both were of a kind and amiable nature, 
dedicated to the cause of silent service of the people. Both were introduced 
to Gokhale at the same time and both of than were initiated into the Servants 
of India Society on one and the same day in 1914. Dr. Deva was appointed 
Secretary of the Society. 

In 1914, there was famine of fodder and grass inGokul and Mathura on ac¬ 
count of excessive hail storms. I had to go there for relief work. But this 
kind of work was rather new to me. Thakkar Bapa became my guide. I had 
a pleasant experience of his method of exacting work from us. He used to 
teach us practical lessons in systematic work, cleanliness, regularity and 
economical ways of doing things. AH this was, at first, felt as a hardship to 
my 6oft nature. 


GANDHIJI WITH THE SOCIETY MEMBERS 

Gandhiji fought out his struggle in South Africa and got a moral victory 
over his opponents. He came to India, thereafter, at the call of Gokhale. 
Gokhale had visited South Africa at the invitation of Gandhiji. At that time 
Gokhale had exacted a promise from Gandhiji that after the termination of 
the South African struggle, Gandhiji should come down to India and dedicate 
his services to the motherland. Gandhiji fulfilled the promise to the very 
letter. He had intended to work under the guidance of Gokhale. 

From his sick bed in Poona, Gokhale came to Bombay to welcome 
Gandhiji at the Gateway of India. Gokhale had put up with the late Sheth 
Narottamdas at Pedder Road. A sea of humanity was surging at Apollo 
B under to welcome Gandhiji. A large procession was arranged. Garland- 
ings at various places took quite a lot of time, and after nearly three hours 
Gandhiji could reach the bungalow of Sheth Narottamdas. 

In accordance with the instructions of Gokhale, the members of the 
Bombay branch of S.I.S. went to see Gandhiji at Shanti Bhuvan. Mr. Devdhar, 
Mr. Joshi, Thakkar Bapa and myself were present. Sheth Purushottamdas and 
Sheth Narottamdas Morarji, who was the host of Gokhale and Gandhiji, were 
amongst the persons who came to greet Gandhiji. All of us greeted Gandhiji 
very warmly and stood round him in a semi-circle. Gandhiji’s dress at that 
time resembled the dress of a Kathiawari tailor—a dhoti, the old-fashioned 
coat and the white Kathiawari turban. A red bunkum tilak adorned his 
forehead. 




THE SERVANTS OF INDIA 
Shri V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, President , is seen sitting in 
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People in India will ponder over these ‘ rambling remarks 5 of Gandhiji 
and understand their deep significance. 

In 1915, educational classes for women were established in some parts of 
Bombay. Mr. Devdhar started the Seva Sadan for the education of Maharash¬ 
trian women. I followed suit and started classes for Gujarati ladies. In 
these activities I was greatly encouraged by Mr. Devdhar and Thakkar Bapa. 


BAPA’S SCORN OF EASE, AND HIS SPIRIT OF SELF-SACRIFICE 

From the very beginning of his career, service of the depressed classes had 
a great attraction for Thakkar Bapa. After some years of membership in the 
Society he naturally selected the Bhil area of the Panch Mahals as the field of 
his activities. Dohad was made the headquarters. Schools and institutions 
for Bhil children of both sexes were established in the surrounding villages. 
Fortunately, Shrikantbhai and Sukhdevbhai joined him and worked with him. 
The work progressed very well. 

Later, I went to Dohad to see the activities of the Bhil-Seva-Mandal. I 
had to live on loaves of maize. In the company of Thakkar Bapa, I visited 
the Ashram and the school. The next day, we started for the villages. In some 
places we had to do the journey on foot. It was noon-time. Thakkar Bapa 
and I were going from one village to another. I felt very thirsty on the way. 
The village was still far off. Meanwhile we came across a small pond of 
muddy water. Buffaloes and wild animals quenched their thirst by 
drinking its dirty water. I was asked to do the same. But I did not like to 
drink that dirty water and flatly refused to drink. Thakkar Bapa, however, 
sipped the water with his hands and heartily enjoyed the sip! This clearly 
shows his complete indifference to bodily ease and comforts and his spirit of 
non-attachment and renunciation. 

In 1919, I started doing work in famine relief in Kathiawar. It was a 
terrible famine. Ten ladies from the Bombay Bhagini Samaj, in a team, 
came down to Rajkot for the relief work. I assisted them in that work. I 
had undertaken the responsibility of all arrangements in connection with the 
relief work. I was the guest of the poet Nanalal who was in complete 
Sympathy with our work and helped us occasionally. I requested Thakkar 
Bapa to give us guidance in these matters and he used to give us a plan and a 
method for our work. The Bombay ladies, who had joined us, willingly under¬ 
took to go from village to village and readily served their poor, purda-ridden 
sisters of the villages. Thakkar Bapa and Mr. Amritlal Padhiar were with 
us in alt these activities, 
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bapa’s partiality for the depressed classes 

In 1927, Gujarat was overwhelmed by a great flood. I went to Baroda for 
relief work and was helped by Thakkar Bapa in my welfare work for the Hari- 
jans. Mr. Parikshitlal was asked by Thakkar Bapa to work with me. We 
made a thorough survey of the home-steads of nearly 30 Harijan families, 
estimated the extent of damage suffered by them and also the cost of repairs. 
We asked for Baroda State help and the then Diwan Shri Krishnamachari 
willingly gave us a helping hand. As a consequence, the home-steads of 
Harijans, which were generally located in low lying areas, were shifted and 
built upon a higher ground. The flood proved to be a blessing in disguise to 
the Baroda Harijans. The family of a common friend of mine and Thakkar 
Bapa, who was a man of letters, was caught in economic distress. I referred 
the matter to Thakkar Bapa. But he replied: ‘ Surely, our friend’s family must 
be in need of help. You give three-fourths and I give my share of one-fourth. 
I cannot give more, because I have pledged to give my surplus to the cause 
of Harijans and the depressed classes; I cannot spare more for the so-called 
higher caste people.’ Thakkar Bapa used to take active interest in the work 
undertaken by the Bhagini Seva Mandir located in the Harijan area of Vile 
Parle. Gandhiji, even from Yeravada prison, had appreciated this work in his 
statement No. 8 and it soon drew the attention of the people. 


HIS CHILD-LUCE SIMPLICITY 

At the age of 73, when Bapa was in Delhi, he suffered from acute bleeding 
piles. The pain was terrible and he had never dreamt of such a dreadful 
thing in his life. He thought that death was at hand. He desired to see his 
brother Dr. Keshavlal Thakkar who was at that time a political prisoner in 
Bhavnagar Jail. Thakkar Bapa requested the Diwan of Bhavnagar State by 
telegram to release his brother from jail. His brother was duly released 
from jail and came down to Delhi to see Thakkar Bapa. At midnight Bapa 
got up suddenly from his sick bed, lighted the lamp and wrote out a long 
letter to me. The gist of the letter was this : He had unknowingly given 
trouble to me when I was staying with him. He was very sorry for what he 
had done to me and asked for forgiveness of his past sinful dealings with me. 
Thakkar Bapa is really great in his child-like innocence and simplicity! 

Every year we meet in Poona to celebrate the annual function of the Society 
in the month of June. We stay together for nearly three weeks, when Bapa 
enjoys my reading the Gujarati periodicals to him in his leisure hours. He 
is fond of singing Bhajans and takes a keen delight and interest in the 
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reminiscences of old friends. He listens eagerly to the letters addressed to 
me by Mrs. Jaiji Petit, Mr. Mashruwala and Dr. Jivraj Mehta. He sometimes 

asks me to read Gujarati books like 3Tlc5iS*JT» spwwtet and So far as 

I know, some of his old friends were Motibhai Amin, Swami Akhandanand, 
J. P. Trivedi of Poona and Dr. Sumant Mehta. The circle of his devotees 
includes Mr. Harakhchand Motichand, Mr. Laxmidas Shrikant, Sheth 
Jiwanbhai, Mr. Ramjibhai and my friend Mr. Gordhandas Bhagwandas. 


INDIA’S CORDIAL GREETINGS TO BAPA 

On Tuesday, the 29th November 1949, Thakkar Bapa finishes 80 years 
and enters the 81st year of his life. On this occasion millions of depressed 
class people will silently bless Thakkar Bapa from the bottom of their hearts 
without any formality of public lectures or garlandings, whereas we shall 
celebrate the occasion by holding public meetings, and people from far-off 
lands will send messages of goodwill and congratulations to Thakkar Bapa! 
The true memorial to a great man was hinted at in the parting words of Gokhale 
uttered from his death-bed: ‘Do not waste time over the writing of my life- 
sketches or raising memorial statues or monuments. Spend your life- 
force in the service of India.’ 

Thakkar Bapa studied carefully the social conditions of India and care¬ 
fully selected the field of his activities in which he steadily made great progress 
as time passed. For 40 years, the service of the poor and the down-trodden 
has been the very breath of his life. Take it away from him, and he would 
wither and perhaps die! He is a Sannyasin, without the external mark of the 
Germ cloth. Power has never tempted him, nor love of money, nor popular 
applause. He sometimes gets angry, but like a child he repents for it and 
again bathes us with his showers of love. That he is not a Congressman 
is a matter of surprise to many. Gandhiji, addressing the Bhagini Samaj 
in 1918 said, ‘ Without uttering the word “ Home Rule ” people can serve 
the country. Without joining the Congress, we can serve the motherland.’ 
Thakkar Bapa’s life and activities are a living proof of this. 

My joy and delight are doubled on this happy occasion because it was 
on one of Bapa’s birthdays, the 29th November 1904, a new life was poured 
interne. In a few moments Gokhale awakened the depths of my sleeping soul 
and made me a man. He kindled the flame of my heart. His words, on that 
occasion, were ‘ Let me be what I am—I don’t want to show myself better.’ 
Gokhale in giving the picture of India told us that India was second in the world* 
in point of population, China being the first. And still, a handful of foreigners 
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ruled over crores of Indians. How was this ? The reasons for this must be 
found out. Deep study, minute observation and close thinking are necessary 
to do this. AU is in vain without it. What is the status and condition of an 
average Indian in comparison with that of the average national of foreign 
lands ? To find out our true position in point of character, health, industry, 
education, arts, intellect, discipline, self-sacrifice and suffering and to try to 
remedy our various defects, a number of young men and women of high intelli¬ 
gence and sterling character are needed. They must give up all ideas of self, 
pride or fame. They must be one with their work and duty. All this should be 
done not in a momentary fit of enthusiasm but consistently and steadfastly 
throughout life, without any hope of reward or of fame. 

Thakkar Bapa’s life is a literal transcription of the spirit of Gokhale’s 
teachings. May God shower his blessings upon him! May Gujarat give 
birth to many more selfless and devoted workers like Thakkar Bapa! 



3. FROM GOKHALE TO GANDHI 

BY 

T. N. Jagadisan 

The earlier sections of this book give an account of Thakkar Baca’s early life 
and the story of his admission to the Servants of India Society. Bapa was 
already 45 when he joined the Society, but work under the Society was only a 
continuation of his earlier work on behalf of the suppressed and neglected 
sections of our humanity, though this earlier work was done as part-time work 
and under the stress of the responsibilities of domestic life. The letter which 
he wrote to his brothers reveals that it was no easy thing for Amritlalbhai to 
overcome the last hesitations of tender-hearted sensibility, but there emerged 
out of the struggle a perfect sevak who blended the tenderness of compassion 
with the austere sternness of the ‘ unattached individual \ When he writes 
* that India wants whole-hearted and devoted workers, and not part-time 
or spare-time workers ’, he was giving expression to the spirit in which Gokhale 
founded the Servants of India Society. Amritlal was therefore a dedicated 
spirit long before he joined the Society. Indeed of such a man as Thakkar 
and of such an act of consecration as his joining the Society, in the spirit in 
which he did it, and, at an age which would have been considered by many as 
awkward for such a step, it may be said : 4 He made no vows. Vows were 
then made for him.’ For Thakkar’s dedication reads like one of the great 
dedications of history, made not by the will of man but by the decree of 
God. 

From its very inception, the Servants of India Society had a strong social 
service character to it. The illustrious Founder himself had to inaugurate and 
develop the political side of the work, but we have it on the authority of his 
gifted successor, Shri Srinivasa Sastri, that: 

‘ In social matters he (Gokhale) was for bold reform; injustice of every 
kind revolted him; to the man who wronged women or oppressed 
the weak he would show no quarter; the inequalities between the 
^ classes in India, the exclusions and repugnances of caste found no 

^ apologist in him. He attached equal importance to social ame¬ 

lioration and political reform. . . , The activities of the Bombay 
Branch of the Servants of India Society with emphasis placed on 
the social rather than on the political side had hist entire appro¬ 
bation.’ 
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111 the original memorandum written in Gokhale’s own hand, the objects' 
of the Society are stated to be 

‘ to train men for the work of political education and agitation, and to 
promote by all constitutional means the national interests of the Indian 
people’. 

Not long after, a significant change was made in this article and it now 
reads : 

6 The objects of the Society are to train national missionaries for the 
service of India and to promote by all constitutional means the true 
interests of the Indian people." 

Thus the scope of the Society’s work was even at the earliest stage widened 
into comprehensive service of the country in the missionary spirit. Mr. 
Devadhar, one of Thakkar’s gurus, is the first great missionary of the Society. 
Thakkar foHowed in his wake, and through a long life of incessant service has 
been the most comprehensive public worker among the national missionaries 
for the service of India. 

Bapa’s first work as a servant of India was one after his own heart—famine 
relief work in the U.P. Since that hour, he has appeared on the scene of every 
severe famine and flood in the country with his well-organised relief measures. 
In 1915-16 he organised Co-operative Societies for sweepers and scavengers 
in Bombay, thereby continuing the work which he did for this despised 
section of humanity even when he was an engineer in Bombay Municipality. 
In this period he also opened schools for the children of labourers in 
Ahmedabad. 

In 1916 he organised famine relief work in Cutch. In 1917 he worked in 
collaboration with Messrs. Devadhar and Joshi in conducting a revenue enquiry 
in Kaira district in Gujarat. In the same year he was the Secretary of an 
Association of the non-official members of the Bombay Council and in 
that capacity studied several educational and social questions closely. In 
association with the other members of the Bombay branch of the Society, he 
played a not inconsiderable part in preparing the ground for the introduction 
in 1918 of the compulsory education bill in the Bombay Legislative Council, 
in promoting it, and, after it became law, in trying to see that practical effect 
was given to it. He wrote frequently on the subject of compulsory primary 
education in the English and the Indian language,press. He visited Surat, 
Broach, and other municipalities in Gujarat with a view to persuade and assist 
them to take action under the Act. During this period he also took a keen 
interest in the welfare of the depressed classes. 
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In 1918 he organised labour welfare work in Jamshedpur for the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company. He made Jamshedpur his headquarters for about 
18 months and assisted by Shri L. N. Sahu, another member of the Society. 
He organised cheap grain shops, stores for the sale of cloth and other goods, 
primary schools, co-operative credit societies and activities for the improve¬ 
ment of the housing and sanitary conditions of the workmen. 

-The organisation of relief in times of widespread distress and calamity 
has always been one of the most important items in the programme of the 
Society. Thakkar is the foremost figure of the Society, as indeed of the coun¬ 
try, in the organisation of relief in distress. From February to June 1919 he 
organised relief operations in the district of Panchmahals with the help of 
college students from Gujarat. A cattle camp and several cheap grain shops 
were opened. It was during his tour in the famine-affected Panchmahals that 
Thakkar came to know of the total neglect and the wide misery of the Bhils. 
To the Bhil he conceived a love at first sight and to this day the Adivasi may be 
said to be the object of his tenderest concern and foremost love. The primitive 
grandeur of the Bhil, his bravery and honesty, his simple life in the brazing 
open air, took Thakkar captive in perpetual bondage of love and service. 
Amidst his varied activities of the plains and highways of civilisation, he loves 
again and again to return to the unexplored regions of the Adivasis with a 
nostalgia as strange as it is compelling. The Bhil holds the primacy of place 
in his heart, though he has served many another section of submerged human¬ 
ity with incomparable love and devotion. 

In 1920 Thakkar performed one of the most memorable pieces of his 
life’s service. In that year Orissa, till recently the land of distress and poverty, 
but now, thanks to Gandhi and Thakkar, the hope of India, was under the agony 
of a widespread and intense famine. Thakkar went to Orissa to put in opera¬ 
tion comprehensive famine relief measures. In this volume are published two 
articles on the Puri Famine from his pen, which indicate the knowledge and 
feeling that lay behind his work, which is still remembered by the young of those 
days who have now grown into maturity. Under the stress of an overwhelm¬ 
ing calamity the young men of those days, of whom the present illustrious 
Premier of Orissa, Shri Harekrushna Mahtab is one, studied their first lessons 
of public life and work from Thakkar. His famine relief work was much more 
than an incident in the history of Orissa’s recurring misery. It was indeed the 
beginning of public life in Orissa. How significant Thakkar’s work was will 
be realised by the reader when he peruses a letter which Gandhdji wrote to 
Shri Srinivasa Sastri, the then President of the Servants of India Society. In 
1920 there was a proposal to send Thakkar to British Guiana for assisting our 
Indian brethren there. Gandhiji, who was already a friend and admirer of 
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Amritlal’s sustained and single-minded work for the down-trodden, wrote to 
Sastriji 

‘ I wanted to talk to you about Amritlal’s proposed visit to British 
Guiana. The work to be done there is not to be compared with the 
work he is at present doing in Orissa. Any third rate man could go 
to British Guiana'but no one can efficiently replace hhn in Orissa. 
I hope therefore that you will not remove him till he has finished this 
famine work.’ • 

No wonder that Shri Harekrushna Mahtab writes with such fine feeling 
on Bapa’s services to Orissa, and all but calls him * The Father of Modem 
Orissa’. The reader will note that he mentions that Gandhiji’s own interest 
in Orissa was largely stimulated by Thakkar. 

In 1921 Thakkar was engaged in khadi work in Kathiawad. An article 
on hand-spinning and hand-weaving in this volume will reveal that Thakkar is 
as old an advocate of hand-spinning as Gandhiji himself. 1922 saw him again 
doing famine relief work in Panchmahals in Gujarat. Moving amongst the 
Bhils of Gujarat once more, he was moved to take practical steps towards social 
work for them. In 1923 he founded the Bhil Seva Mandal of Dohad. The 
work started with 5 settleinents in rural parts, each of which contained a 
school, a small dispensary and a centre for temperance and health propa¬ 
ganda and miscellaneous social welfare work including the introduction 
of scout training in the Bhil boarding schools. The reform of marriage and 
other social customs were also encouraged and an all-round upliftment of the 
Bhil community was attempted. Until Thakkar took up the Secretaryship 
of the Harjjan Sevak Sangh in 1932 with his headquarters in Delhi, he con¬ 
tinued to nurture this institution and till to-day he is actively associated with 
the work-fit Dohad. The work has grown with the growth of years and his 
friends, who are disciples as well as colleagues, Shri Lakshmidas Shrikant and 
Shri' Dayabhai Naik, are devoting their loving labours to the work so well 
started and established by Thakkar. The years 1924-25 were mostly spent 
by him in the consolidation and extension of Bhil and Antyaja Seva s Mandal 
work in Gujarat. 

In 1925 he also spent about 6 months in studying the questions of the 
aboriginal tribes in the C.P., Assam and Chota Nagpur. This and further 
studies of his have led to the promotion of definite schemes for the ameliora¬ 
tion of the aboriginal tribes in the country as a whole. 

1926 found Thakkar busy in more than one sphere. On his work for the 
aboriginal tribes in the period between June 1926 and 31st March 1927, the 
report of the Servants of India Society says : 

* Mr. A. V. Thakkar’s work for the uplift of the Bhils in Gujarat 
with Dohad in Panchmahals as his headquarters is progressing 
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satisfactorily. In the course of five years, the Bhil Seva Mandal has 
been able to start and conduct successfully 5 boarding schools, 8 day- 
schools, and organise an itinerating Ayurvedic Dispensary. The Mandal 
has undertaken fresh work among another aboriginal tribe kn6wn 
as theNayaks and a day-school has been started for Nayak children. 
A social survey of this tribe has been made and the results have been 
published in Gujarati. The Mandal has now six life-workers includ¬ 
ing one from the Bhil community. The annual expenditure of the 
Mandal comes to about Rs. 30,000, one-third of this amount being 
found by the Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee. Mr. Thakkar 
has made a careful study of the question of the aboriginal tribes 
in all its bearings and visited many places inhabited by the tribes. 
He also takes interest in the social uplift work carried on by the 
Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee among the Raniparaj 
tribes. As a member of the Raniparaj Enquiry Committee he goes 
round the whole of Gujarat, wherever these tribes reside, and conducts 
enquiry into their economic and social conditions and their relation 
with the people of the plains.’ 

In this period, Thakkar was the President of the Antyaja Seva Mandal, a 
body of workers for the depressed classes of Gujarat. He also supervise^ 
the several boarding and day-schools run by the several Associations in Gujarat. 
He continued his propaganda among the Bhils against the use of drink and 
drugs. He organised the Gujarat Temperance Conference which met at 
Godhra. He introduced scout training in all his boarding and day schools. 
About 30 of the workers of the Bhil Seva Mandal were trained as scouters. 
Owing to his persistent efforts the District Board also introduced scouting 
in its schools. This period was marked by a growth in the movement for ad¬ 
ministrative reforms in the Indian States, for then the time for the appointment 
of a Statutory Commission was approaching. Thakkar took his share in this 
movement and presided in 1926 over the Bhavnagar State Subjects’ Conference 
and afterwards led a deputation to the Administrator. In 1927 he presided 
over the Kathiawad States People’s Conference at Porbunder. In the same 
year, owing to the unprecedented and devastating floods which occurred 
during the monsoon in Gujarat, Kathiawad, Sind and Orissa, the activities of 
Thakkar, as relief organiser, had also to be exercised in abundant measure. 
Along with Shri Chitalia, he took up relief measures in Baroda City and sur- 
roiAding places. Money was distributed for rebuilding the huts of the 
depressed classes and for relief of distress among some Parsees and Muslim 
ladies, in the city of Baroda. Free grain and clothing was distributed and 
utensils were given free to the very poor. Thakkar also did flood relief work in 
Sind in that year. That year also saw him organising a co-operative credit society 
for abqut 100 bhangis of Navsari. 
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Between the yeah 1928-30, Thakkar continued to take interest in the 
problem of the Indian States and constitutional reforms therein. He took 
part in the. Kathiawad Political Conference and the All-India State People’s 
Conference.' He was a member of a Committee appointed by the latter body 
to inquire into the grievances of the people of Patiala against their Ruler. A 
report-of that Committee attracted wide attention and led to the institution of 
a departmental enquiry by the Government of India. He devoted the major 
part of his attention as before to the various, activities of the Bhil Mission. 

One notable event of the Bhil work in this period was the opening in 
April 1929 of a temple of Ram at Jhalod in the precincts of the boarding 
school by His Holiness Shri Sankaracharya, Dr. Kurtkoti, who came from 
Bombay specially for the occasion. As a result of Thakkar’s efforts the Bom¬ 
bay Government appointed a Committee to inquire into the social, economic 
and educational condition of the depressed classes and aboriginal tribes in the 
Presidency and to report upon measures for their uplift. Thakkar was a 
member of the Committee. In 1928 he made a survey of Municipalities in 
Gujarat- In 1929 he was engaged in flood relief work in Assam. In the 
years between 1928-30, he was engaged in relief work during nearly the 
whole of the period. He attended particularly to the reconstruction and 
repairs of (1) Dharmasalas, schools, etc., (2) Wells for depressed classes, and 
(3) Village common wells, for which purposes the Bombay Central Flood 
Relief Committee placed at his disposal Rs. 75,000, Rs. 50,000 and Rs. 100,000 
respectively. 

In 1930 the country was convulsed with the civil disobedience movement. 
The members of the Servants of India Society did not participate in the move¬ 
ment, but they considered it their duty to expose the high-handed acts of the 
Executive and\of the Police in particular. A member like Thakkar Bapa 
who had-intimate associations with Gandhyi, because of his being not only 
a great friend and admirer but an ally of Gandhiji in national social service 
activities, came in for the special attentions of the police. He was working in 
Gujarat, the nerve centre of the Civil Disobedience Movement. While observ¬ 
ing the picketing of .a liquor shop at Mehmedabad where rough handling 
of the picketers by the police for 3 days previously had been reported, he was 
arrested on the 2nd August 1930, kept in lock-up for 2 weeks, and then released 
on his own recognisances. He was tried on the 23rd September 1930 and sen¬ 
tenced to 6 months’ hard labour. An appeal was made against this before the 
Sessions Judge of Kaira who set aside the conviction on technical grounds and 
ordered a re-trial. But, before the latter could take place, the picketing ordi¬ 
nance expired, and the case automatically lapsed. Elsewhere in this volume, 
there is a full and interesting account of the arrest, with the relevant documents 
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by Shri D. V. Ambekar. The reader will find this account very instructive, not 
only as an episode in Bapa’s life but as a page in a chapter of our public life. 
How hard those days were for any sympathiser with the national liberty move¬ 
ment is illustrated by the episode of Bapa’s arrest. For Bapa 1930 and 
the succeeding years were years of acute mental and spiritual agony. On the 
one hand was his firm loyalty to the discipline of the Society which forbade him 
from taking a part in the Civil Disobedience Movement; on the other hand was 
his keen misery at the terrible happenings in the country and the untold suffer¬ 
ing of the patriots who sought to defy the might of a Government that was 
resolved to put down the freedom movement at any cost and without any 
scruples even of ordinary humanity. On occasions Thakkar Bapa’s blood rose 
up in revolt and he almost felt like joining the movement. We find him re¬ 
cording in his diary on 17th March 1932 that he wrote to Sastriji (Shri 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, President of the Servants of India Society) ‘about the 
meanness and wickedness of Government ’ and that he ‘ also informed him that 
he should not be taken by surprise if I should court jail/ But always, Bapa, 
like the patient constructive worker that he is, held his fire in bondage and con¬ 
tinued to serve the country amidst the conflicts and tribulations of agitated 
times, avoiding the highways of service and fame, and treading the footpaths 
and mud-tracks of humble service of the forlorn. When political passion funs 
high, those in the storm and fury of political agitation divide the world in simple 
fashion into angels and devils. That there was a man like Thakkar Bapa in 
the group which did not join the popular movement, and was yet an intimate 
colleague and a beloved friend of many of the top-ranking leaders of the 
national movement, was a blessing, because that phenomenon should have now 
and again reminded even the more excited ones that it is not the badge on the 
breast or the label on the forehead but the fire within, its intensity and purity, 
that marks out the servant of the nation. It is significant that Swami Anand 
in his tribute to Bapa should mention that for long years he could not conceive 
a proper appreciation of Bapa. Let us remember, however, that it was no 
easy task for Thakkar Bapa to keep out of the struggle, and that only a man 
of his gigantic moral and emotional strength could have withstood the internal 
conflicts of that excruciating period. 

There soon came a time when Thakkar Bapa could work not only in close 
co-operation but also in intimate association with Gandhiji. The story of 
<jj&ndhiji’s epic fast unto death to resist the communal award of Ramsay 
MacDonald and the Poona Pact, events of recent history, need not be 
detailed here. Thakkar Bapa played probably the most important part in 
the negotiations leading to the Poona Pact ; and he; was one of its ^signatories 
along with Messrs. Devadhar, Kunzru and Bakhale from the Servants of India 
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Society. One of the most important consequences of the Poona Pact was the 
India-wide campaign for the removal of untouchability and for the uplift of 
the Harijans. Thakkar was appointed the General Secretary of the Servants 
of Untouchables Society with headquarters in Delhi. Having worked for 12 
years among the Bhils of Panchmahals with Dohad as his headquarters, Bapa 
could not leave the place without a wrench, when the call came to him for Hari- 
jan work in September 1932. Gandhiji made an appeal to Bapa, pointing out 
that, valuable and most needed as his services were for the Bhils, his services 
for the Harijan cause were even more urgently and more imperatively needed. 
He pleaded with Thakkar Bapa that Harijan work had a deeply spiritual im¬ 
plication leading to the cleansing and regeneration of the nation. It was a 
penance that had to be performed by every Hindu heart for our treatment of 
the untouchables. So Bapa took up the work and did it with his incomparable 
devotion and concentration. 

Soon after taking up the new post, he toured all the provinces of India for 
over six months and studied the extent and intensity of the problem of untouch¬ 
ability. He organised in less than a year 22 provincial branches and 178 
district centres. 1934 was one of his busiest years. Besides being the General 
Secretary of the Harijan Sevak Sangh, he was its chief organiser for work in the 
various provinces. He travelled long distances and paid detailed attention 
even to district branches. So steeped in the work and so inspired with the 
zeal for the work was he that one day he conceived a big idea for promoting 
. Harijan work. He dreamed of a whirlwind tour by Gandhiji throughout the 
length and breadth of India for rousing the conscience of the nation to its 
duties to the Harijans. What was Bapa’s surprise and wonder when he 
found that Gandhiji responded most willingly to his suggestion! Then 
came the Harijan tour with Gandhiji in which 12,504 miles were travelled in 
9 months. In this year Bapa had his own travels as well. The following table 
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given in the report of the Servants of India Society for 1933-34 will indicate 
the strenuousness of Bapa’s tours in the year. 

The years 1935-36 saw great strides in Harijan work in the country. It 
was in 1936 that there was the Proclamation of the Travancore State throwing 
open all State temples to the untouchables. For Bapa, these years were years 
of frequent touring and organising work on behalf of the Harijan Sevak * 
Sangh. 

In 1937 Congress Governments took office in the provinces. Thakkar 
.Bapa toured the country extensively, interviewed the Premiers of the various 
-provinces and the Dewans of various States, urging on them the need to pro¬ 
vide for liberal expenditure for Harijan uplift. He visited the quarters of 
sweepers in many Municipal towns, studied their conditions of service and 
living, and made representations to the authorities concerned for improving 
the lot of the sweepers. He prepared a scheme for Harijan uplift in all the 
provinces where the Congress Party was in power, and submitted it to the 
Ministers in the respective provinces requesting them to give effect to the 
scheme. His proposals were accepted by several of the provincial Govern¬ 
ments. 1938 finds him busy with a tour in Orissa, flood relief work in Upper 
Assam and a tour in the States of Central India and South Rajpufana. In 
this year he worked as Chairman of (1) The Municipal Sweepers’' Enquiry 
Committee of the Government of C.P. & Berar and (2) The partially excluded 
areas Enquiry Committee of the Government of Orissa. 

1939 was a year of varied activity. He organised welfare work for the 
Bhils of the western part of the West Khandesh district at the instance of 
Mahatma Gandhi and the Bombay Government. He found time in this year 
to return once more with some intensity to his aboriginal work, in several pro¬ 
vinces. He carried on relief operations for the Talcher refugees in Orissa. He 
toured extensively in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Assam and the C.P. for Harijan 
and aboriginal work. He prepared schemes for the uplift of Harijans and 
aborigines in Bihar at the instance of the Bihar Government. On the 29th 
November 1939 he completed his 70th year. There were celebrations all over 
India, and at a main function at Bombay, held under the Chairmanship of 
Shri C. Rajagopalachari, memorable tributes were paid to Thakkar Bapa and 
a purse was presented. 

The years between his seventieth birthday and his eightieth are probably 
A even busier than any previous years. They are packed with varied and colossal 
r achievement. Too often a man works hard, prepares the ground, but leaves 
the earthly scene before he could see the fruits of his labour. To Bapa it has 
been given to see the flowering of the movements he has been creating and con¬ 
ducting, and he lives and will live to see the full fruitage thereof. For the great 
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significance of Bapa’s work is not that he has built institutions even as Karve 
or Malaviya have done, but that he has gone beyond in generating and mobilis¬ 
ing the forces of compassion and justice tod in creating and conducting move¬ 
ments for the liberation of large masses of our submerged-sections of humanity 
from the bondage of man’s inhumanity to man. Behind the humdrum 
machine-like official-seeming Secretary of several Associations and Member 
and Chairman of innumerable Committees, there is a soul and a vision which 
transcends the limitations of organised institutions, and looks beyond to an 
earthly paradise where there will be no sorrow and no injustice. All his long, 
life, Bapa has worked for such an earthly paradise and only a future historian 
of our Social Affairs will be able to do justice to his work in taking 
India far towards this goal. Is it any wonder that Gandhiji should have said 
that even the appreciation of Bapa’s service means some little service to the 
downtrodden ? 

And now, back to the romance of a dry catalogue of incessant work. 

In 1940 Thakkar was Chairman of a Committee appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Orissa to inquire into and report on the condition of the backward 
people, especially the aboriginals, living in the partially excluded areas of that 
province. He toured the province extensively with the Committee, studied the 
various administrative problems and submitted the Committee’s report ter the 
Government of Orissa recommending several administrative changes and ame¬ 
liorative measures for the aboriginals. In the same year he toured practically 
all over India from Assam to Sind and from Mysore to Haridwar to supervise 
Harijan Welfare Work. But always he combined his Harijan work with work 
for the aborigines and the backward communities. He visited areas inhabited 
by the Khqnds, Koyas and Banda Parajas in the jungles of Koraput in Orissa, 
inspected'the work of the Thakkar Ashram at Rayagada, and other ashrams for 
aborigines in Assam and West Khandesh. In October 1940, he was appointed 
a member of the Aborigines Welfare Advisory Board constituted by the Bihar; 
Government. In 1941 he continued his work as a member of this Board. He 
delivered the Kale lecture at the Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 
Poona, on ‘ The Problem of the Aboriginals.’ He worked on the Emergency 
Committee of the All India States’ People’s Conference at the instance of 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

In 1942, besides doing his incessant work for Harijans and Adivasis, Bapa 
helped the Birla Education Trust in the planning of Tryambak Vidya Mandir 
(a residential public school) at Nasik. In July of this year, he visited Jaipur 
State to discuss with the Prime Minister, Sir Mirza Ismail, the needs and 
problems of Harijans of that State. He also did famine relief work in the 
JPunjab ? Orissa and in the Thann District of Bombay. He was also appoint^ 
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a member of the Ad Hoc Committee for the welfare of the Backward classes of 
Bombay Government. 

1943 was a year of distress in several parts of the country. Thakkar 
Bapa was almost in every one of these scenes of calamitous suffering. 
The sufferings of Orissa were over-shadowed by those of Bengal, but 
they were as acute as those of the famine-stricken districts of Bengal. 
Thakkar who had been keenly interested in Orissa and its people for 
over a quarter of the century took the lead in appealing for funds and cloth in 
January 1943 in order to help the people who had suffered from the cyclone and 
the consequent loss of standing crops. He organised famine relief work with 
the help of the public men of Orissa, particularly Swami Bichitranand Das, and 
two members of the Servants of India Society, Messrs. L. N. Sahu and S. S. 
Mishra. It was largely due to Bapa’s great influence that the money and cloth 
required for famine relief were collected, and pressure brought to bear on the 
Orissa Government to recognise the gravity of the situation. Thakkar Bapa 
played a notable part also in the relief of the Bengal famine. He sent out 
telegraphic appeals to different parts of the country, inviting the voluntary 
services of medical men for work in Bengal. In spite of the heavy demand 
made by the war on the non-official medical profession, the Society was able to 
obtain the doctors required for its medical centres. In this year Bapa was also 
appointed Chairman of the Bijapur Famine Relief Committee and the Commit¬ 
tee under his inspiration and guidance did great work by way of human relief 
as well as cattle relief. In the same year Bapa turned his attention to the child¬ 
ren who were orphaned in Malabar as a result of the cholera epidemic that 
raged with particular fury in that part of the country. About 2,350 orphans 
had been left behind by the epidemic, and like the Angel of Mercy that Bapa 
has always been, he came on the scene and arranged for several orphanages. 
He also worked as the Chairman of the Distress Relief Committee, Bombay, 
which helps the families of political workers in jail, and detenus, with 
monthly remittances varying between Rs. 10 and 30 per month. It need not 
be stated that he continued during the year to do touring and organisation 
for Harijan and Aboriginal Welfare Work. 

1944 finds him busy with the Orissa Famine Relief Work, Harijan Work 
§cid Aboriginal Work, but the year opens a new chapter in Bapa’s service. He 
took a leading part in organising the Kasturba-Gandhi National Memorial 
Fund and was appointed Secretary of the Fund and subsequently of the Trust. 
In the same year he founded the Ghond Sevak Sangh, now called ‘ Vanavasi 
Seva Mandal ’ in Mandla, C.P. He was appointed the Life Chairman of the 
Committee. In 1945 he continued the Bijapur famine relief work. The main 
work of the year was touring Orissa, Andhra, Madras, Bengal and Bihar for 
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organising Kasturba Trust work in addition to the Harijans and aboriginal 
work. It was about this time that he developed cataract in his eyes. As he 
wrote to a friend, 4 feeling it at times a torture not to be able to do his normal 
work without help as before/ he was impatient for an operation. He got 
himself operated for premature cataract. In spite of the operation, his eyesight 
has continued to be defective and on occasions he has smarted under the 
agony of a growing disability. We find him recording in his diary of 10th 
December 1945 : 

To-day was a day of idleness and of subdued helplessness—I do not 
feel equal to go out anywhere unattended by a companion who will 
take care of me. In a crowded town like Calcutta it seems impossible 
for me to go out. 

But the wonder is not that he occasionally felt helpless but that he is 
reconciled to the severe limitations of age. He still overcomes them very 
largely and defrauds old age of rest. In 1945 he became the Secretary 
of the Mahadeva Desai Memorial Fund. In 1946 he attended the All India 
States’ People’s Conference and principally looked after the Kasturba 
Trust work, Harijan work and aboriginal work. He accompanied Mahatma 
Gandhi on his pilgrimage to Madura and Palni in South India. The 
same year found him preparing a five-year Adivasi Welfare plan for the 
Bihar Government and a similar one for the C.P. Government. He was 
appointed Vice-President of the Adimjati Mandal, Ranchi with Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad as its President. From October 1946 to March 1947 he was in 
Noakhali and Tippera districts, East Bengal with Mahatma Gandhi among 
the victims of communal disturbances. In 1947 he was elected Chairman of 
Excluded and Partially Excluded Areas (other than Assam) Sub-Committee 
of the Constituent Assembly, and member of the Sub-Committee for Assam. 
In the same year he inaugurated the All India Leprosy Conference in Wardha. 
In 1948 we find him working actively in connection with the evacuation and 
re-settlement of Harijan refugees from Sind by land route. We find him also 
in increasing collaboration with Government in welfare work for the aboriginals 
and the Harijans. He was elected in October 1948 from the Union of Sou- 
rashtra to the Constituent Assembly, where he has been an active member. 
It may generally be said that in the last three years he has been able to get 
increasing attention from the National Government for the welfare of the 
aboriginals. 

In the present year he was appointed General Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Displaced Harijans’ Rehabilitation Board of the Harijan Sevak Sangh. 
He undertook a tour of backward Bundelkhand and organised the Loka 
Seva Sangh at Chhatarpur to work for the service of the poor, lowly and 



downtrodden in Bundelkhand. How active he is even to-day can be seen by 
the fact that he is connected with the following major institutions :— 


(1) Vice-President 

(2) General Secretary 

(3) » 99 

(4) Vice-Chairman 

(5) „ 

(6) Life President 

(7) 

( 8 ) „ 

(9) President 

(10) Trustee 

(11) Trustee and Member 


Servants of India Society, Poona. 

All India Harijan Sevak Sangh, Delhi 
(since 1932). 

Kasturba-Gandhi National Memorial 
Trust, Wardha (since 1944). 

Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh, Delhi 
(since 1948). 

Adimjati Seva Mandal, Ranchi (from 1946). 

Bhil Seva Mandal, Dohad (since 1922). 

Yanavasi Seva Mandal, Mandla (since 
1944). 

Orissa Relief Committee, Cuttack. 

Rajputana Sevak Sangh, Jaipur. 

Adivasi Seva Mandal, Thana. 

Executive Committee, Gandhi National 
Memorial Fund. 


Besides, he is connected with a number of other constructive * work 
institutions, as member, including leprosy relief associations. 

On November 29 of this year Bapa will enter into his eighty-first year 
and be eighty-years young ! The word ‘ old ’ and 6 Bapa ’ go ill together. 
The years will open wider and wider service for him. Bapa cannot and will 
not rest on his oars, and will only add to his responsibilities. For, one of the 
most notable characteristics of Bapa is~a grand urge for visible progress in 
Social Affairs, which like some mighty stream carries every one with it and 
becomes as irresistible as some elemental force. For he feels every minute 
the force of the saying that social justice delayed is social justice denied. 
Bapa’s longing for immediate and all-round progress of the common people 
and the neglected sections of our society seems on occasions like impatience, 
though the impatience of a giant. Would that more of us had this impatience, 
for it is a noble and creative impatience! For then would dawn the 
Ramarajya of Gandhiji’s conception. May Thakkar Bapa live long to 
continue the work of Gandhiji, as well as his own ! 



4. THE STORY OF THAKKAR BAPA’S IMPRISONMENT 

by 

D. V. Ambekar 

Nearly twenty years ago, ThakkarBapawas sentenced to six months’imprison¬ 
ment on a charge of molestation as defined in Ordinance No. V of 1930. In 
the following paragraphs, nothing beyond a bare recital of facts based on 
available records is attempted. But, for a better appreciation of what follows, 
it is necessary first to have some idea as to the nature and purpose of the 
Ordinance under which action was taken against Bapa. 

The Ordinance was promulgated by the Governor-General on May 30 
that year and was designed ‘to provide against certain forms of intimidation’. 
In other words, it was directed against the picketing of liquor shops and foreign 
cloth shops which was then vigorously pursued by the Congress as a part of its 
programme. ‘ Molestation ’ was defined as follows in section 3 of this Ordi¬ 
nance : 

For the purpose of this Chapter, a person is said to molest another 
person who, with a view to cause such other person to abstain from 
doing or to do any act which such other person has a right to do or 
abstain from doing, obstructs or uses violence to or intimidates such 
other person or anyone in whom such person is interested, or loiters 
at or near a house where such person or anyone in whom such person 
is interested resides or works or carries on business or happens to be, 
or persistently follows him from place to place or interferes with any 
property owned or used by him or deprives him of or hinders him in 
the use thereof. 

Section 4 of the Ordinance prescribed six months’ imprisonment or fine or 
both as the maximum penalty for the offence of molestation. 

The information about Bapa’s arrest was conveyed to the Servants of 
India Society in a letter dated August 3, 1930 from Mr. C. C. Parikh, a 
co-worker of Bapa’s in the Bhil Seva Mandal, Dohad. Mr. Parikh wrote : 

I beg to inform you that Mr. A. V. Thakkar, the President, Bhil Seva 
Mandal, Dohad, who was looking after the affairs in the Kaira Dis¬ 
trict, has been arrested by the local Sub-Inspector of Police yester¬ 
day, i.e. on the 2nd August 1930, at 3.30 p.m, at Mehmedabad, 
while he was observing how peaceful picketing was being done by the 
volunteers, and how the police behave with them, from a distance of 

39 
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some feet away from the liquor shop. ... He wanted to observe 
picketing simply with a view to see that the pickets do not receive 
any inhuman treatment of beating at the hands of the police, as all 
the pickets of the previous day were severely belaboured'. . * . 

Mr. Chhaganlal Joshi, another co-worker of Bapa from Nadiad, giving 
information about the arrest, specified some police methods of ill-treatment of 
volunteers : 

6 For the last four days,’ said he, ‘ every day, volunteers numbering 
between 11 to 18 were arrested in the day-time, and after they were 
removed to the police quarter, they were charged with lathis and 
mercilessly beaten. They were made to stand for ten hours. The 
vital parts of one of the volunteers were pressed.’ 

According to Mr. Joshi, Thakkar Bapa’s arrest was for 4 inciting people 
to picket liquor shop, i.e. to defy the recent Ordinance.’ 

The general expectation was that the hearing of the case would start on 
the day following the arrest, or the day after that. Actually, however, it did not 
start till August 7. The delaycannot be said to be just accidental. There is reason 
to believe that the authorities wanted time to try and see if Bapa couldnotbe 
induced to give an undertaking not to engage in picketing any more, thus obtain¬ 
ing from Bapa a confession by inference that he had already engaged in picket¬ 
ing and had desired to continue that activity subsequently. If they ever enter¬ 
tained such a hope, it must be said they did not know Bapa. Even if he did 
not wish to take part in picketing he would never give up his right to do so if 
and when he liked. As expected, he gave a fiat ‘ no ’ to all such suggestions. 
It was only when all hope of coming to a private understanding with Bapa 
had been lost that they decided to go ahead with the case. Here is Bapa’s 
own account of the first day’s hearing of the trial, as given in his letter of 
August 8: 

The case went on all right. Mr. xx, S.I., Police, was first examined by 
police prosecutor x x x. It was short. He introduced a bare-faced 
lie that he visited the liquor shop from between 12.0 and 12.15 on the 
2nd inst. and saw me with 15 volunteers under the tree. I could not 
contain myself and told the magistrate that this was a bare-faced 

lie- In the cross-examination, x x was made a fool of. He failed 

^ badly.... But to cover up that one lie he had to concoct others and 

? also to say several inconsistent things. The proceedings closed after 

a little re-examination by x x. 

The case was taken up from 3 to 6 p.m., the time between 1 and 3 p.m. 
having been wasted in negotiations. The case is postponed to the 
11th inst. 
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Of his treatment in jaH during the trial, Bapa had the following to say : 

I am now transferred for good to Kheda jail, where I am treated right 
royally, and not like a prisoner, but like a state guest, of course guard¬ 
ed by a sentry, with fixedjbayonet but out of my sight.... Iam doing 
wonderfully well, specially by the change from Mehmedabad 
jail to Kheda jail, and having got the assistance of my Dohad clerk. 

I forgot to tell you that I was pressed by all friends and the magistrate 
to go on bail after signing a bond for a few rupees, but I thankfully 
refused... . The case is likely to take three to four weeks.... 

After two or three hearings, having got fed up with the time-wasting 
judicial methods, Bapa made up his mind to offer no further defence. It would 
be wrong to suppose that saving of time was the only consideration that in¬ 
fluenced his decision. The reader had better learn of all his reasons in his 
owh words (see Annexure A). 

This virtually brought the trial to a close. And if the Court was so mind¬ 
ed, judgment in the case might have been delivered that very day. But the 
judgment was not given for another three days. It was delivered on 
Sept. 23 : 

4 Until that day,’ says Bapa in his letter of Sept. 20 to Mr. Devadhar, 
‘ the Magistrate was good enough to keep me free, and not to put 
me in the lock-up, though in spite of the notice to me and my clearly 
written reply thereto that I will not curtail my liberties Voluntarily 
in the least, by abstaining from certain actions which he wished 
me to abstain from, he could have done so. 5 

The Magistrate’s six-page judgment (Annexure B) ended with a sentence 
of six mpriths’ imprisonment for Bapa—the maximum allowed under the 
Ordinance. The judgment has only a historical interest at this distance of 
time, fmt nevertheless will repay perusal. 

Bapa was in due course removed to Sabarmati jail and lodged there to 
serve out his sentence. Arrangements were in the meantime in progress for 
an appeal being filed. The preparations for the appeal occupied some time. 
It was eventually filed in the Court of the Sessions Judge of Kaira and Nadiad 
on Oct. 29, 1930 (Annexure C). Luckily, it was heard by the Judge that very 
day. The Sessions Judge held that the charge against Bapa was vague inas¬ 
much as it did not specify who it was that was molested. Without, therefore, 
expressing any opinion on the evidence tendered in the lower court, he set aside 
the conviction and sentence and ordered a retrial (see Annexure D). 
This resulted'in Bapa’s immediate release, pending retrial. 

It may not be out of place here to let the reader have some idea of Bapa’s 
6 
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jail life. In his first letter dated Oct. 3 from jail, written ten days after his 
admission, he made some reference to it ; 

6 1 am now ten days here,’ said he, ‘ and got myself very well accom¬ 
modated on the very first day. As you know, I am in B class ; and so 
I have many more friends and companions than if I were placed in 
A class. You know I rarely travel second. As a rule I travel third, 
and am happy when I am in the midst of a crowd. So I am happy 
in the larger company. In the A there are only 15 to 20 ; while we 
are 60 to 70, and form a large family. I am here, too* “ grandpa,” 
as I am wherever I go.’ 

As for food, he said : ‘lam perfectly happy. I am glad to partake 
of the food which millions of my fellows are taking daily without any 
variation or luxury. Perhaps you know that most of us are volun¬ 
tarily taking the lowest kind of food. But that suits me so far very 
well. And unless I lose much in weight or get sick, I mean to stick 
to that sort. But I am sure I will prosper on it.’ 

‘ I go to bed at 9 p.m. and get up at 5 a.m. and have also siesta in the 
middle of the day. This regularity keeps me perfectly fit. And God 
has been good enough to give me a perfectly sound constitution, 
which I preserve by regular and good food.’ 

As will be noticed, Bapa’s letter is silent as to the work that was assigned 
to him in the jail. But this deficiency is made good by his brother Dr. K. V. 
Thakkar, who saw him in jail a week after his incarceration. According to 
Dr. Thakkar, the only work given to him was the preparation of reels out of 
yarn made in the jail. 

This is, however, by the way ; what we are immediately concerned 
with is the retrial. It was in due course_.fixed for Dec. 1, 1930, but actually 
turned out to be still bom. The Ordinance under which Bapa stood charged 
had already expired on Nov. 29 with the natural consequence that all cases 
pending under it automatically lapsed. The prosecution against Bapa also 
similarly lapsed. And no more was heard of the retrial. Thus what threaten¬ 
ed to be only temporary freedom for Bapa proved, by a fortuitous circumstance, 
to be his permanent release. Who would deny that this development, which 
was not of Bapa’s seeking, was good from the point of view of his work ? 

ANNEXURE A 

Statement by Mr. A. V. Thakkar 

^ At this stage of the proceedings of the case against me, I have requested 
my learned pleader Mr. Somabhai not to take any further trouble to defend 
me in the case. My reasons for this seemingly abrupt action are as follows : 

1. In the first place, I was arrested for an action which was not only 
perfectly legal, but based on grounds of doing service, both to the Govern- 
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ment and the Satyagrahis who were picketing at Mehmedabad liquor shop, 
by observing things Tor myself and giving out'the truth to the public. But, 
no, the Police Sub-Inspector considered it too outrageous for any outsider 
like myself to pry into his illegal methods, and he arrested me under the 
arbitrary powers laid in his hands by the recent ordinances. 

2. In the second places for over a month that I was out on bail, the 
Collector and the District Magistrate had objected to my criticising, during 
the period, any action of Government in -the Press, also to my going to any 
area of possible disturbance for making any inquiry ; in other words, for 
the purpose of ascertaining truth and bringing it out. For this alleged 
offence of mine, a notice has been issued against me, asking me to explain 
why my personal bail-bond should not be cancelled. 

My answer to this notice is. Sir, that you may, under the circumstances 
cancel my bail-bond and send me to the lock up, as I am unwilling to surrender 
any of my liberties voluntarily. 

During the progress of the case, I have patiently heard a number of 
mean untruths related against me by so-called responsible Police and Excise 
Officers. The concocted narration of the Excise Sub-Inspector Mr. Munshi, 
who was not present at or near the liquor shop on that day of the alleged offence 
from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. for a single minute, but who affirmed on oath that he 
was present there for about three hours continuously, was simply astounding. 
I do not wish to pitch myself against these untruthful persons and to convince 
the Court that they have lied. The prosecution has not brought forward a 
single independent witness, I mean from outside Government service, not even 
the drinkers whom I am said to have dissuaded, to prove that I picketed the 
liquor shops or that I incited others to picket, or that there were 15 picketers 
sitting by my side under the tree, as freely alleged. 

3. From the very start of this case, I had my own doubts as to my 
getting pure justice from the Magistrate who was trying me, who is also an 
Executive Officer. But I succumbed to the persuasion of my friends and well- 
intentioned colleagues and offered to defend myself through the kind help of 
my friend and pleader Mr. Somabhai. But I am now fed up, firstly with the 
number of untruths told by the prosecution and secondly by the policy of the 
Government, as expressed through the mouth of the Prosecuting pleader, to 
suppress truth and to withhold publicity of the popular version of events in the 
so-called disturbed area ; and, as expressed by you, Sir, to the effect that I 
should not criticise Government (whose servant you are) adversely, in these 
days of high tension, I have therefore, come to the conclusion that I do not 
expect to get any justice from this Court. I, therefore, request the favour of 
your passing any judgment you please on me, based on the prosecution side 
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only and my statement submitted on the 15th August, and I am prepared to 
suffer the sentence very willingly. 

4. In these days. Sir, why should one expect justice ? * When almost 
the whole nation is on a non-violent War with a mighty armed Government, 
a sympathiser like myself with the national liberty movement, cannot escape . 
injustice and should not grumble if he does not. In times when non-official 
enquiry committees into the alleged misbehaviour of an ordinary Sub-Inspector 
of Police are not allowed to work or even to sit for work, and are put into 
prison for having the presumption to announce such enquiries, when National 
Flags are openly burnt by a District Magistrate in his very presence, when 
people are sent to prison for giving quarters to Satyagrahis, as if they were 
enemies of the State and the country of the most dangerous type, and when the 
sons of the soil are treated as ‘ undesirable foreigners * and deported and 
imprisoned, it would be foolish on my part to expect justice for myself, even 
though I may be doing my work from a Social Point of View, and not as a Pro¬ 
pagandist. 

I expect justice from a much higher quarter, who will judge you. Sir, 
and me, both in HIS TRUE Perspective. 

May God teach truth to my untruthful prosecutors and may they 
REPENT over their MISDEEDS. 

Kaira, A. V. Thakkar. 

20 th September , 1930. 


ANNEXURE B 
Copy applied for on 23-9-30'' 

„ ready on 25-9-30 

„ delivered on 25-9-30 

(Sd.) Y. B. Patel, 

Addl. District Magistrate , Kaira . 

IN THE COURT OF VALI BAX PATEL 
Additional District Magistrate , Kaira 
Criminal Case No. 15 of 1930 
Imperator versus Mr. Amratlal V . Thakkar 

? JUDGMENT 

The P.S.I. Mehmedabad committed the accused for trial under section 
117 I.P. Code and section 4 of the Ordinance No. V of 1930. The facts of 
the case are as follows : 

Mr. Mohyudin S. Munshi, Excise Inspector, Mehmedabad, learnt at 
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10 a.m. on 2-8-1930 that the accused had come with 15 men to picket at the 
liquor shop and that he had gone to the Samiti Office. So he sent two excise 
peons at the shop, and himself went there at 11.30 a.m. About 15 minutes 
after, the accused came there tvith 15, men. Mr. Munshi was inside the 
compound of the liquor shop. At a distance of 2 steps from the compound 
gate 2 men were posted after some consultation and the accused and the rest 
of the party went and sat on the otla round a banyan tree at a distance of 90 
feet. About 25 other men came-there and sat near the party below the tree. 
The two picketers molested two men who came for drink at the shop and so the 
Police arrested them. After some consultation two more picketers came and 
stood near the gate. They molested one drinker and so they were arrested 
by the Police. Again after some consultation two more picketers came there. 
They were arrested as they molested some drinkers. In this way till 2.45 p.m., 
9 picketers were arrested. After this Mr. Munshi went to the P.S. Inspector 
and told him what had happened and said that there was no likelihood of the 
picketing being stopped and that it was not known how long it would continue. 
So the P.S. Inspector Mr. Pardeshi went to the shop with Mr. Munshi and 
arrested the accused along with 3 men who were sitting with him, took them 
to the Police Station and after inquiry committed the case against the accused. 

2. Before the arrest began at 12 a.m. the P.S. Inspector had gone to the 
shop; had seen what was taking place and posted some Police constables there. 
When the molestation was begun the constable used to arrest the several 
batches of the picketers and take them to the Police Sub-Inspector in the Police 
Station. 

3. The case was heard by Mr. Usafji and a-charge under section 117 
I.P. Code and section 4 of Ordinance No. V of 1930 was framed. But as he 
was transferred, the case was transferred to my court for trial. The accused 
was asked whether he wanted a de novo trial but he refused and so the case 
was begun from where it was left. Eventually the accused refused to further 
cross examine the witnesses and to enter into defence also and so the case was 
closed very abruptly. 

4. The following points are to be decided, viz.: 

(i) Whether the accused abetted 10 or more persons to commit the 
offence of molestation as defined under section 3 of Ordinance No. V of 1930 
and thereby committed an offence under section 117 I.P. Code ; and 

(ii) Whether the accused abetted the offence of molestation as defined 
in section 3 of Ordinance No. V of 1930. 

My decision on point No. 1 is in the negative and on the 2nd point is in 
the affirmative for the following reasons : 

5. As to the offence under section 117 I.P. Code, there is no evidence tp 
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connect the 15 men with the accused. The P.S. Inspector admits he has made 
no inquiry when the 13 men were brought by the accused with him. Mr. 
Munshi also states that he simply heard it, but has made no inquiry. It is 
thus difficult to say that the accused had come with 15 men to Mehmedabad. 
Mr. Munshi states that the accused came to the shop with 15 men but this 
figure is also not found to be true. Before the accused was arrested only 
9 men were arrested and 3 were arrested along with him and thus if the accused 
abetted some persons to commit the offence, he did so with respect to 9 men 
and not more ; the other 3 were arrested along with from below the tree while 
they were sitting with him and so the number of 10 men required by the section 
117 I.P. Code is not made out to constitute the offence. Besides the Oudh 
Chief Court has, in the case of Inspector versus Mohanlal Saksena and others, 
recently held that where a special act is an offence under a specific law and such 
an offence can be tried and punished under that specific law only, that law and 
not the general law would apply; under these circumstances I hold that no 
offence under section 117 I.P. Code has taken place. 

6. As to the offence of molestation the three prosecution witnesses, 
viz., the P.S. Inspector Mr. Pardeshi, Mr. Munshi and Police Constable 
Abdullah depose that Mr. Pardeshi went to the shop at 12 a.m. He saw the 
accused sitting below the banyan tree with the volunteers. Mr. Munshi 
states that the accused came with the volunteers and posted 2 of them at the 
gate after consultation and the rest then went and sat below the tree. The 
Police Constable Abdullah also states so. Mr. Munshi states that when the first 
batch of picketers prevented one or two drinkers they were arrested by the 
police. In this way four batches of 2 and fn the end one picketer was arrested. 
At each arrest there was some consultation between the accused and the 
picketers and then the picketers used to come to the gate to stand fpr picketing. 
He also states at the end of his statement that the accused was making a sign 
by his finger to a particular man and he was coming to the gate for picketing. 
Though Mr. Munshi states that the volunteers used to come to stand for 
picketing after consultation with the accused, he does not say what talk took 
place between them ; it is because Mr. Munshi was standing inside the compound 
at a distance of more than 90 feet from the tree and so it was not possible for 
him to hear the talk; but the Police Constable Abdullah was standing between 
the picketers and the accused and so he was in a position to hear the talk. 
He states that the picketers were arrested when they prevented the drinkers 
and that they were sent by the accused to picket. When only 3 remained he 
sent a boy with a chit and said that only 3 had remained and more should be 
sent. The witness states that he heard the accused stating * Mr. So-and-so, 
you now go and prevent those who pome for a drink ; ’ in the latter part of his 
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statement Abdullah states that the picketers used to preach to the drinkers 
not to drink liquor, that the whole money goes to the Government, and that 
some 4 drinkers were taken to the accused for advice. He states that they 
willingly went to the accused. Some were seized by the hand and taken to 
the accused. If it be so, there would be no molestation, but if his deposition 
is read as a whole it can be seen that he definitely is of opinion that the accused 
told the picketers to stop whoever came to drink and that he should not be 
allowed to drink. 

7. The accused in his statement. Ex. No. 4, deposes that he did not come 
to Mehmedabad with 15 volunteers. On 30th, and 31st, and 1st August 1930, 
reports were received from the Mehmedabad Samiti Office in the Office of 
the Servants of India Society that the P.S. Inspector, Mehmedabad, was ill- 
treating the picketers in various ways and so he was directed by his office to 
inquire into the offence and get their grievances redressed. So he came to 
Mehmedabad on the morning of 2-8-1930 ; went to the Samiti Office and took 
the statements of those who were ill-treated. On the previous day and there¬ 
after, went to the tree and sat there to see whether the picketers were ill- 
treated. One boy was sent from the Samiti Office with him. While he was 
there two men came from the Samiti Office to picket at the shop. As soon as 
they stood at the place they were arrested. The boy used to go to the Samiti 
Office and informed them, and two more came for picketing. Within one 
minute of their standing at the gate they were arrested by the Police ; in this 
way the other batches were arrested. Mr. Munshi was not present at the place 
at all and Mr. Pardeshi also did come to the place at 12 a.m. Some 5 or 6 
men had come for drink and had returned with liquor. None of them was 
obstructed by the picketers and none was brought to him for advice. None 
of them was seized by them. The P.S. Inspector came at 3 p.m. and 
arrested him along with others. 

8. If the facts are such as stated by him the Police had no cause to arrest 
an innocent man and that too of Mr. Thakkar’s position and standing. The 
Police Sub-Inspector would not have dared to involve a man of his reputation 
inafalse case. He stayed at Dohad. Hereceived reports of ill-treatment of 30th, 
31 st July and 1 st August. These reports must have been sent through post. If 
it is so, it is not possible that he can receive the report of 1st August at Dohad 
and come in the morning of 2nd August for the inquiry at about 10 a.m. at 
Mehmedabad. I have seen the scene of offence. The liquor shop is outside 
the city wall on the road to Sansoli and other villages. The Samiti Office is 
on the Station Road at least at a distance of more than half a mile from the 
shop. If the accused wanted to see whether the picketers were beaten by the 
Police or not, the operation of sendin g them from the Samiti Office for a distance 
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of more than half a mile would be very tardy and difficult to arrange and so 
naturally it was stated by all the prosecution witnesses the party would gather 
together below the banyan tree near the shop and begin their operation. Be¬ 
sides Mr. Thakkar states that only one gentleman Mr. Motiram had come and 
sat with him. There was none else. This cannot be believed in. When a 
man like the accused comes to see the picketing and the operation begins in 
the presence the fact would surely go out in the town and many people would 
certainly come to see what takes place. So I think the prosecution witnesses 
are right when they state that about 25 men over and above the accused and 
his party had assembled below the tree. In short the prosecution story of the 
offence is more probable than that of the defence. The accused was just 
near the offence and the offenders of the offence of picketing were sent by him 
after consultation and certain instructions and they committed the offence 
accordingly. Mr. Munshi clearly states that as soon as they came the accused 
posted 2 of them at the gate to picket. Abdullah supports him. I therefore 
hold that the offence of abetment is complete and a good case has been made 
out against the accused ; and therefore direct that the accused should suffer 
R.I. for six months section 4 of the Ordinance No. V of 1930. 

Kaira, (Sd.) V. B. Patel, 

23 rd September , 1930. Additional District Magistrate , Kaira . 

True Copy 
ANNEXORE C 

Mr. Thakkar’s Appeal to the Sessions Court 

In the Court of Sessions at Nadiad 
Criminal Appeal No . 98 of 1930 

May it Please Your Honour : 

The above appeal was being argued on merits by Counsel for the appellant. 
One of the principal contentions was that no case of molestation as defined 
by S. 3 of the Ordinance had been made out of the evidence led and facts 
proved by the prosecution and that even if the evidence be treated as reliable, 
it was not sufficient to justify the appellant’s conviction under S. 4 for various 
reasons. The judgment of Madgaokar and Barlee J. in Lukmani’s case, 
was also relied upon as being on facts almost identical. 

In the course of the arguments an omission in the charge as framed to 
specify the particular persons intended to be molested was noticed. 
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_The said omission in the charge being noticed, this Hon’ble Court suggested 

that the charge being vague, the conviction may be quashed and retrial maybe 
ordered on that ground without going into merits. 

The course proposed being prejudicial to the appellant as it involved a 
retrial which was unnecessary, appellant’s counsel objected and submitted 
that in spite of the aforesaid omission he was prepared to and in fact wanted 
to argue the case fully on merits in order to show that the conviction was 
unsustainable on the evidence in either view of the charge and that he would 
deal with the case fully on either of the two ways in which alone the charge could 
be read. Counsel earnestly requested the court to be allowed to argue the 
case fully and to deal with the merits in order to show that the conviction was 
unsustainable and that no charge whatever could be preferred against him 
on the facts proved and submitted that the conviction should be quashed al¬ 
together without any retrial. The appellant was entitled to have this course 
adopted in view of S. 32 of Crl. Pro. Code. 

The question as to the effect of the omission in the charge could not have 
arisen if on either of the two views of the charge the evidence was insufficient 
to sustain a charge under S. 4. The Court, however, was pleased to rule that 
in view of the omission in the charge referred to above, it would quash the 
conviction without going into the merits and in that view declined to allow 
the appellant’s counsel to deal fully on the merits. The course proposed by 
the court is prejudicial to the appellant as it was the appellant’s option to rely 
upon the omission as having prejudiced him and the appellant was entitled 
independently of the omission to show that no charge whatever could be pre¬ 
ferred against the appellant in respect of the facts proved and that the convic¬ 
tion under S. 4 was otherwise wholly unsustainable. 

At the time, this Hon’ble Court gave its ruling, appellant’s counsel re¬ 
quested the court to put on record the facts showing that he was prevented from 
dealing with the merits and the court was kind enough to consent to do so. 
The present statement of facts is given in writing in order to keep a record of 
the facts as they had happened. 

The appellant’s- submission has been that there should be no retrial as 
he has been already sufficiently harassed and been in jail for more than a month ; 
and, as a retrial would involve further harassment. If, however, the court is 
pleased to direct a retrial, definite orders may be passed regarding his being 
released on bail. This is particularly necessary in view of the delay that has 
taken place and in view of the fact that on the case as already made, there is 
no case established against the appellant under S. 4. 

It is further submitted that the appellant having been already acquitted 
on a charge under S. 117, and there being no appeal against the said order, 
7 
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it being in fact not competent to this court to set aside an order of acquittal, 
even if a retrial is ordered, it should be made clear that the order of acquittal 
under S. 117 stands. 

Dated 28 th October , 1930. 

Presented on 29 th October , 1930. 

ANNEXURE D 

In the Court of the Sessions Judge of Kaira and Nadiad 
Criminal Appeal No. 98 of 1930 
Appellant .. .. .. Amritlal V. Thakkar 

Pleader for the Appellant .. Mr. Somabhai M. Shah 

Pleader for the Crown .. .. P. P. Kaira 

The Appellant Amritlal V. Thakkar convicted on a trial held on the 23rd 
of September 1930, by V. B. Patel, Esquire, Additional District Magistrate in 
the District of Kaira, of offence under Section 4 of Ordinance No. V of 
1930 and sentenced to six months’ R. I. 

JUDGMENT 

This is an appeal from conviction under Sec. 4 of Ordinance V of 1930. 

In the course of his arguments the learned Counsel for appellant pointed 
out that the charge was vague in so far as it did not indicate as to who was 
molested. Further, so far as the judgment of the learned Magistrate is con¬ 
cerned, it gives an idea that the persons molested would be according to him 
the customers at the liquor shop. The learned Counsel therefore argued on 
the strength of the judgments of Their Lordships of the High Court in the case 
of Imperator v. Sakinabai (a certified copy of which has been produced before 
me) that on the evidence, conviction on the basis of the molestation or abet¬ 
ment thereof, of a customer, could not stand. If, on the other hand, the shop¬ 
keeper was intended to be molested, there is no such clear finding. This result 
to my mind is due to the charge not indicating who was intended to be molested. 
Without therefore expressing any opinion on the evidence, I would set aside 
the conviction and ’ sentence and order a retrial after framing the charge in 
such a way as would clearly indicate the person or persons intended by the 
appellant to be molested. 

The learned Counsel objected to this course but in view of what I have 
said above, I feel it highly desirable in the interest of justice that there should 
be trial after there is a clear charge. Conviction and sentence are therefore 
and the papers sent back to the Magistrate for following the course 


^et aside 
indicated 


29-10-1930 


(Sd.) N. M. Patvardhan, 
Sessions Judge. 
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BAPA THE GOOD AND THE GREAT 





BAPA THE SERENE 




1. REMINISCENCES 
BY 

Dr. D. K. Karve 

The invitation by the editors of the Thakkar Commemoration Volume to 
contribute my reminiscences gives me a welcome opportunity to bear 
testimony to the high nation-building value of the work in which Mr. Thakkar 
has been engaged for nearly half a century. My first contact with him 
was, I think, at Sangli. The cause of widow marriage used to occupy 
my undivided time and attention. Mr. Thakkar was a great sympathiser 
of widows, which circumstance naturally brought him and me closer 
together. The Indian Widows’ Home at Hingne, which had already 
been brought into existence by me, also made a strong appeal to him. 
And the acquaintance then formed ripened into close personal friendship 
before very long. 

Another tie soon came to be established between us. The work of the 
Indian Women’s University which I espoused in 1915 used to take me 
occasionally to far-off Bhavnagar, where a brother-in-law of mine, by 
name Mr. Naraharpant Joshi, had settled down permanently. Apart 
from this, Bhavnagar had, I found, quite a large circle of friends and 
admirers of Mr. Thakkar, that being his place of birth. My introduction 
to this circle was made through Mr. P. V. Thakkar (Mr. Thakkar’s elder 
brother) who took great interest in public activities. During my visits to 
Bhavnagar, as elsewhere, I used to avail myself of eveiy opportunity of 
bringing the cause of the Indian Women’s University to public notice with 
a view to placing it on a sound financial footing. And if my appeals 
evoked a generous response from the Bhavnagar public, it was largely due 
to Mr. Thakkar’s silent influence and the ceaseless efforts of his brother. 
I can never forget this. 

Mr. Thakkar’s taking up the secretaryship of the Harijan Sevak Sangh 
which came into being after Mahatma Gandhi’s historic fast in the Yeravada 
prison in 1932 forged another link between us. Till then, the Home at Hingne 
could not boast of any untouchable among its inmates. Not that the doors of 
the Home were deliberately or of set purpose closed to them. The feet simply 
was that no Harijan girls had sought admission to the Home. Nor had the 
authorities of the Home, for their part, ever gone out of their way to make th$ 

?? 
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existence of the Home known among what were then called the untouchables 
and to invite them to take advantage of the facilities offered by the Home. 
Mahatmaji’s fast did not leave the Home uninfluenced. And the admission 
of Harijan girls to the Home soon followed, though not without some tempo¬ 
rary excitement in the Home itself. I have no doubt the authorities of the 
Home were emboldened to take this somewhat radical step because of 
Mr. Thakkar’s encouragement. 

The Harijan Sevak Sangh, which is fortunate in still having Mr. Thakkar 
as its secretary, conducts at a place called Okhla, about eight miles from 
Delhi, a residential industrial school for Harijan girls. A right type of 
matron is a prerequisite for the success of such a residential institution. 
For a long time Mr. Thakkar’s search for a matron bore no fruit. When 
he approached me with a request that we should assist the Okhla institution 
with a suitable matron, we were able to satisfy his need. And I have 
reason to believe that the matron deputed from Poona did give a good 
account of herself. It is a matter of great satisfaction to me that while we 
in Poona benefited frequently owing to our association with Mr. Thakkar, 
there is at least one instance in which we could, to some slight extent, repay 
our obligations. 

I cannot help recalling in this connection a celebration organised in 
Bombay ten years ago, on Mr. Thakkar’s seventieth birthday. A big open air 
public meeting was held on the Gowalia Tank maidan, which was addressed by 
illustrious leaders of all parties and by some of his co-workers in other fields. 
I remember I went to Bombay specially to take part in that meeting and to add 
my own tribute to the numerous ones paid to Mr. Thakkar’s worth and 
work. 

I may incidentally add here that, though our friendship started because of 
our association in public activities, it was not long before it developed into a 
close personal tie. So much so that there was hardly a visit of his to Poona 
during recent years when he went away without our meeting each other. 
Whenever he comes to Poona, information as to his arrival and duration of 
his stay is, as a matter of course, conveyed to me. And unless something 
extraordinary comes in the way, we invariably arrange to meet; either he goes 
to my place or I go to the Servants of India Society. I must not forget to state 
tb|t these meetings are no mere courtesy calls, lasting for a few minutes, but 
long heart-to-heart chats, in which much exchange of thought and comparing 
of notes are freely and without reserve indulged in. Nor does the talk begin 
and end with topics relating to public work and institutions with which both 
of us are connected. It not infrequently includes in its wide range even the 
4oings of the members of my family. He knows that Mrs. Karve has been 
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my constant help-mate in my work. For her work, too, Mr. Thakkar has a 
soft corner in his heart. And he never lets slip any opportunity of finding 
out how it is progressing. 

Let me conclude these reminiscences with a heart-felt prayer that 
Mr. Thakkar may be spared to us many more years to continue his valuable 
work for the uplift of the lowly and the downtrodden. 



2. BAPA JAYANTI IN BOMBAY 


BY 

Mahadev Desai 

(From 1 The Harijan \ December 2 , 1939) 

Only a genuinely humble man likeThakkar Bapa could have survived the over¬ 
whelming tribute of appreciation for his services paid to him on the twenty- 
ninth in the city of Bombay. The purse to be given to him, which his associ¬ 
ates had fixed at Rs. 7,000 and Gandhiji raised to 70,000, was greatly over¬ 
subscribed, thanks to the generous donations of many of the principal Hindu 
citizens of Bombay. But if the amount of one lakh seventeen thousand odd 
included big donations in four figures by the wealthy, it also included small 
donations from people from all parts of the country and those in smallest 
copper coins by hundreds of Bhils of Gujarat and scavengers of Bombay. 
Cheques were coming in whilst the meeting was proceeding, and the actual 
total is not yet available. But as Shri C. Rajagopalachari, who presided, said, 
money is no measure of Thakkar Bapa's services. He has filled seventy years 
of life—years, months, days, with work which has borne fruit in the uplifted 
lives of millions of the downtrodden. Gandhiji sent a message which was as 
significant as it was brief: ‘ I should have been present at the seventieth 
birthday celebration of Thakkar Bapa, but lam physically unfit for such func¬ 
tions. It is my heartfelt hope that he may live a hundred years. Bapa was 
born only to serve the downtrodden, whether they be Untouchables or Bhils, 
Santhals or Khasis. Even the appreciation of his service means some little 
service of these downtrodden. His services have carried India considerably 
forward towards the goal.’ 

The tributes paid were unique in their richness and variety. Shri Hrida- 
yanath Kunzru came all the way from Allahabad, proudly to take part in the 
function in honour of one of his colleagues, and the veteran reformer Shri 
Karve came from Poona. Shri Kher used words from the Gita describing the 
Attributes of a bhakta and applied them all to Thakkar Bapa ; and Shri Karve 
said that though, being a decade older and earlier in the field than Thakkar 
Bapa, he may have given him a tip or two, he in turn had learnt many lessons 
from him. Shri Elwin called him an angel who attends to things, a guru who 
had inspired many chelas among whom he counted himself an unworthy one, 
a worker brimming over with humour and all-embracing desire to help the 
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lowliest and the lost. But the finest tribute, if I may say so, was paid by Shri 
Jhinabhai Rathod, a Harijan, at present a sweeper under the Bombay Corpora¬ 
tion. He recounted the story of his early contact with Thakkar Bapa and the 
whole story of the movement for xemoval of the blot on Hinduism, in his 
quaint, unlearned way which had a charm, naturalness and directness all its 
own ; and he hailed Thakkar Bapa as the deliverer of millions of the down¬ 
trodden. 

As I have said, it would not be possible for an ordinary man to survive 
these overwhelming tributes. But even these and more could not have over¬ 
whelmed Thakkar Bapa, who in his utter humility and self-effacement has 
looked for appreciation from no mortal man but from God in whose work he 
regards himself as a humble labourer, and whilst he thanked everyone for the 
affection they had showered on him, he made an appeal to them to extend active 
sympathy still further by befriending the aborigines who were in even a worse 
plight than the Harijans. * Even unto this last’ would seem to sum up the 
message of his fruitful life. 


8 



3. A PERENNIAL SOURCE OF INSPIRATION 

BY 

K. G. Mashruwala 

(From 4 The Hindustan Times', November 29, 1939) 

I do not remember how exactly I first came to know Thakkar Bapa. My 
contact with the ‘ Servants of India Society ’ dated from the establishment of 
its branch in Bombay, and so, very likely, I must have begun to know him not 
very long after he began to stay there. But it seems now, as if I had known 
and became attached to him almost as we know and become attached to rela¬ 
tives and friends whom we have known from our childhood. On account 
of this naturalness in our intimacy, it is not possible for me to say how and why 
Thakkar Bapa has always inspired me. I had often longed to work under him, 
and be trained by him. But I did not have any such opportunity. I have not 
lived with him night and day for more than ten or twelve days at a time, and 
that too only twice during all these years. I know that Thakkar Bapa does 
give a lot of training and lectures to his colleagues and assistants through 
correspondence, but he never conferred that honour on me. And yet I am 
unable to think of Thakkar Bapa without experiencing in me a feeling of in¬ 
spiration and gratitude. 


First Visit to Gandhiji 

I remember very well the day, or rather the night, when he led my brother 
and myself into the presence of Gandhiji, in the house of Sjt. Revashankar 
Mehta near Chowpatty (it was not the same as Mani Bhawan which later on 
became his residence). It was the day on which the citizens of Bombay had 
passed a resolution calling upon the Government of India to put a stop to the 
system of indentured labour by a certain date. I think this was in 1917. I 
was only a silent listener that day, and was not even formally introduced to 
^jandhiji. But I remember well the consultation that took place between 
Gandhiji and Thakkar Bapa and the consequent discussion between Gandhiji 
and Sjt. Shankarlal Banker, on the planning of houses for an ashram. Gandhiji 
wanted very cheap and simple huts. Thakkar Bapa, according to his then 
opinions, did not prefer cheapness to permanency and, if I remember well, he 
recommended buildings. Though the term Socialist had not become 
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current in India then, Sjt. Banker was in those days a sort of Socialist. He 
strongly argued for raising the standard , of life of the nation. I think he said 
something like this : ‘ I want to live in a bungalow, because I want everyone 
to be provided with bungalows. I do not like this idea of living in huts.’ 
Gandhiji gave the reply, which he has given ever since : ‘I want to live in a 
hut, because I want to be one of the people ; and I do not think I have strength 
to provide a bungalow for everyone ; but I can hope to provide everyone with 
a decent hut.’ That was the end of the conversation that day. Thakkar 
Bapa took Gandhiji’s leave and with him we brothers too. 


Period of Wavering 

That was a period in my life when I was wavering between inconsistent 
ideals. Before I had graduated, the late Shri G. K. Deodhar had fired me with 
the idea of devoting myself to the country’s service. But the family circum¬ 
stances were unfavourable, and so I took to Law. Then the family circum¬ 
stances improved, so much so that my brother induced me to give up Law in 
order to join his business. I did this. But I found that that particular business 
did not suit either my temperament or my health. So I was thinking whether 
1 should resume my practice, or now that the family did not need me as an 
earning member, take to national service. But I did not know where I should 
go for the latter purpose. Of course, the * Servants of India Society ’ was 
close to my house and very friendly to me ; but somehow I did not wish to he 
tied up there. While I was in this indecisive mood, one day I dropped in to 
see Thakkar Bapa. He had just received a letter from Gandhiji, asking for 
volunteers to work in Champaran (Bihar) under him for six months. He asked 
me whether I would go. I consented immediately, as I thought that for six 
months at least I would be free from the anxiety of deciding the course of my 
future life. I was despatched to Champaran in less than forty-eight 
hours. 

But I was not destined to work in Champaran. No sooner had I reached 
Bettiah (Champaran) than Gandhiji received a letter from my brother, inform¬ 
ing him that he was .worried on account of my bad health, and requesting him 
to take proper care of me. Though Gandhiji became favourably impressed 
with me, evidently he did not want volunteers who themselves needed to 
be looked after. So, in less than 48 hours, I was sent back to Bombay as a 
rejected candidate. But he strongly advised me to go to Ahmedabad and join 
the National School in his Ashram as a teacher. After consulting my friends 
in Bombay, I consented to give this proposal a trial for one year. Thus my 
despatch to Champaran by Thakkar Bapa became the immediate deciding 
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factor of my life. But for that, I might have perhaps again taken to Law, and 
then, as a man is unable to change the course of his life very frequently, who 
knows, I might have stopped there. 

But at the right moment, Providence employed Thakkar Bapa to become 
the controller of the line by which it desired my life to run. And for this, as 
for his personal exemplary life, I am grateful to him. My reverent respects to 
Thakkar Bapa. May he be blessed! 


s 



4 . THE ANGEL WHO ATTENDS TO THINGS 

BY 

Verrier Elwin 

{From ‘ The Hindustan Times \ November 20, 1939) 

When I was a child, I read a fairy-story called 4 The Angel Who Attends to 
Things’. It was about an Angel who did all the troublesome and messy and 
insignificant jobs that the more important angels, those with bigger haloes and 
more showy wings, wanted to avoid. By and by, he became so indispensable 
that every one was after him, but he steadfastly refused to be diverted from the 
needs of ordinary people, and the story ends with a Prime Minister sending 
him urgent messages to come and settle the affairs of State while he is fully 
occupied with a screaming baby whose mother has lost it, and says, ‘ I can’t 
bother about your silly war till little Bobby has been comforted and taken 
home’. 

The Angel who attends to Things ! There is Thakkar Bapa. You can¬ 
not tire him out, you cannot divert him from his purpose, you cannot shake 
his sense of values. And by Thakkar Bapa’s standard of values an underpaid 
sweeper, a Bhil child caught by famine, an unemployed and hungry Chamar, 
are as important matters as the resignation of a Ministry or the declaration 
of war. Well, you say, we all know these things are important. Yes, but 
Thakkar Bapa attends to them. 

Away he goes, endless, dusty, exhausting journeys in third class carriages; 
endless, dusty, bone-shaking journeys in motor-buses, swaying along country 
lanes, bumping over mountain roads, stuck in the mud, struggling across rivers 
while ‘panting Time toils after him in vain’. He has got to attend to things. 
There he goes, enquiring, sympathizing, noting it all down, talking, listening 
and achieving. Wells, schools, hostels, industrial centres, libraries, com¬ 
mittees, roads, bridges, spring up in his wake. He might take as his the oft- 
quoted motto of that squadron of the Royal Air Force: ‘ I spread my wings 
and I keep my promise ’—but his promise is always and only of creation, love 
and life. 

Do not run away with the impression that this Angel who attends to 
Things is a tiresome, nosey-parker of an Angel, a little too angelic to be true. 
Thakkar Bapa is delightful company, shrewd and witty ; his humour is of the 
type described by George Meredith as ‘a furry kitten which steals out now and 
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then far a roll-over \ He is not cut to a pattern, narrow and bigoted, as too 
many social workers are. He is generous to a fault, always ready to believe 
the best and the highest, a loyal friend. His knowledge is encyclopaedic, his 
mind supple and active, adaptable and sensitive. When he attends to things, 
he attends properly, with knowledge and judgment. 

Thakkar Bapa has not only attended to the Harijan: his work for the shy, 
neglected, fascinating Bhumijan has been almost equally important. But 
indeed whenever ordinary men and women are in need, especially if they are 
neglected or despised, there goes this Angel who attends to Things whose hands 
have perhaps comforted more sorrows than have those of any other living man. 



5. AN APPRECIATION 
BY 

Amrit Kaur 

I have known Thakkar Bapa for more years than I can say and I have come 
into close contact with him ever since I became a member of Bapu’s inner 
family circle, nearly 20 years ago. He is a servant of India in the best and truest 
sense of the term. He is hard working and relentless in the pursuit of the ideals 
for which he stands. The cause of the oppressed and the suppressed has always 
been nearest his heart. It required courage to take up the work of the Harijan 
Sevak Sangh at a time when a large majority of us were steeped in the sin of 
untouchability. The work of this organisation which was one of the first 
creations of Gandhiji needs no recommendation. One has only to go to the 
institutions run by the Sangh to realise what yeoman service is being done for 
the cause of the removal of untouchability in every Province and State in 
India. Untouchability has been removed by legislation and its practice has 
been recognised as a crime punishable by law. But this is not enough for a 
great soul like Thakkar Bapa. He is pledged to root out this sin from the 
hearts of men as he has banished it from his own. Nowhere is he happier 
than among Harijan children and no one worships Thakkar Bapa more than 
this unfortunate and neglected section of our society, because apart from being 
their true servant he understands their psychology better than anyone else and 
therefore their needs also better than anyone else. 

The same may be said about Thakkar Bapa so far as the Adibasis of India 
are concerned. When I was working for Bapu, hundreds of letters and com¬ 
plaints of varying nature used to come to him from Harijans and Adibasis 
from every corner of this vast country. I had orders always to refer them 
before reply to Thakkar Bapa. It used to amaze me how he was conversant 
with every one of these complaints and used to advise me in detail without 
any reference ever to any file or letter. The same is the case to-day when I go 
to him with any Harijan or Adibasi question. This is evidence, if evidence 
were needed, of this man’s whole-hearted devotion to the cause of suffering 
humanity. 

I would not be paying a full tribute to Thakkar Bapa if I did not mention 
in this brief note his love of Harijan and Adibasi women. He is a social re¬ 
former not in word but in deed, and no one has felt throughout the long years 
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of his service, more keenly than he, the injustices and disabilities that have 
hampered the advance of women in general and of women of the communities 
he has made his special care in particular. It was therefore only natural, when 
a fund was raised to celebrate his 70th birthday and he was asked as to what 
activity he would like that fund to be devoted, that he chose scholarships for 
Harijan girls to become nurses and teachers. He has worked for the Kasturba 
Memorial Trust ever since its inception. He accepted this extra burden simply 
because of his love for women. I have often heard him say how sad he is that 
education amongst Harijan and Adibasi girls has not progressed as quickly 
as it has amongst their boys. 

Bapa may be old in years, but he is still young in mind and thereby is able 
to put into his work an amazing amount of enthusiasm and vigour which may 
well put to shame many men and women much younger than he. Prayers 
from the heart will go up from many in India who have been privileged to work 
with Bapa and who have benefited from his paternal love and care that God may 
spare him for service for many years to come. 



6. THAKKAR BAPA 


BY 

Shri Sriprakasa 

It is a matter of deep satisfaction to nil lovers of their kind to be privileged 
to celebrate the eightieth birth anniversary of Shri Amritlal Thakkar, fondly 
and reverently known to all as Thakkar Bapa, the great servant of suffering 
humanity. Thankful as I am to be invited to contribute to the Volume that 
commemorates the great event, by his associates in his good work, my friends 
the editors, I must confess I know only too well my own limitations for the task 
in hand. I should like all the same to pay my sincere tribute of respect and 
admiration, of affection and gratitude, to Thakkar Bapa for the services he has 
rendered to the unfortunate, and for his dedication to the work he made his 
own early in life, and to which he adhered unflinchingly without fear or favour, 
throughout a long life of noble endeavour. 

I had first the privilege of meeting Thakkar Bapa at Jamshedpur which 
I visited thirty years ago, in 191% with my dear friendr-that noble supporter 
of all good causes and the comrade of all good men—the late Shri Shivaprasad 
Gupta. We had gone to see that wonderful place whence so much of 
our iron and steel come and which has been noted for its great efficiency 
and utility as India’s primary industry, begotten of the foresight and the 
enterprise of the famous house of the Tatas. There all unexpectedly came to 
our host’s house, Thakkar Bapa who knew Shivaprasadji. That evening, he 
took us to a neighbouring village where the men and women—Gonds and 
Bhils—after their day’s work in the factory, gave themselves up to a little dance 
and song for relaxation. 

I remember Thakkar Bapa telling us with deep sorrow how large numbers 
of them die prematurely, because these children of the open fields, used to 
Nature’s sun and air, could not stand the life of the factory which they took to 
for their livelihood and which thus sapped their life itself. Thakkar Bapa was 
doing social work among them at the time, and doing it most courageously 
against heavy odds. This is the great problem-—the great challenge—that 
life-presents wherever we might go. There is the seamy side to anything that 
otherwise looks grand and beautiful; and philanthropists like Thakkar Bapa 
are hard put to the task of reconciling themselves to the existence of the two 
conflicting aspects of good and evil whichever side they turn* Thakkar Bapa 
o 65 
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has done his best to find some solution of the difficulties that face us all: and 
all honour to him for it. 

Curiously enough, I was not privileged to meet him personally again till 
1934 when Mahatmaji undertook his whirlwind tour in the cause of the 
Harijans, and came to Benares, my home town. Thakkar Bapa also came 
with him on this occasion; and despite growing years, lived like any student, 
in the hostel of the Kashi Vidyapith. He made himself perfectly at home with 
all of us and was happy where he was. His enthusiasm and his energy were 
catching ; and the tour was certainly a great success. 

Long years afterwards, I called on him at the Harijan Colony at Delhi. 
Agreeably he recognised me immediately ; and we had a very pleasant hour 
and more together, talking of many things and seeing the work of the Colony 
and enjoying his hospitality. He had aged ; but his heart was as young 
and vigorous, and his devotion to his work for the uplift of the humble was as 
great as ever before. A member of Mr. Gokhale’s Servants of India Society, 
the famous Society founded by the great patriot for the training of political 
workers and national missionaries, Thakkar represented the social service 
side of the Society along with his guru Devadhar, and devoted himself 
to service of the distressed—of the forelom and the forgotten—and did 
not worry himself with 'politics as such and as we understand it. That, 
however, did not mean that he was not prepared to stake his liberty and 
face the rigours of jail life, in case his legitimate work was inter¬ 
fered with by authority. His temperament and his heart’s aspiration thus 
early drew him to Mahatma Gandhi who welcomed him as a valued colleague 
to the good work; and I have no doubt that Thakkar Bapa himself was 
greatly attracted by Gandhiji’s methods of resisting wrong wherever he 
saw it. 

There has never been any flashiness in Thakkar Bapa’s life and work; 
and he has never cared for publicity or for cheap advertisement. He has 
always had solid work as his ideal; and solid work is his achievement as well. 
His purity of life, his affectionate nature, his knowledge of men and affairs, 
have all naturally gained for him the eminence to which he has reached without 
his seeking it. His simplicity of life, and the generosity of his disposition have 
brought a circle of fellow-workers around him, devoted both to him and to 
the causes so dear to him. It is a matter of deep thankfulness that he has lived 
S to see the attainment of freedom by our country and to point to us that the 
realisation of the extreme need of amity can alone lead us to our destined goal, 
and that this can only come by willing service offered by the better placed to 
their humbler brethren—the eradication of artificial barriers between man 
and man; and the consolidation of Society in one harmonious whole wherein 
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all parts while fulfilling their differing duties, feel really one in a common 
endeavour for the common good. 

Despite his age at which most men would like to rest, even if 
their lives had been far less strenuous, he continues untiring in his efforts to 
serve. I was indeed surprised when I received a letter from him soon after my 
appointment as Governor of Assam, in which he expressed his great concern 
at the continuing indifference of society towards the various tribes that inhabit 
our surrounding hills here. This shows how alert he is and how constantly he 
keeps in touch with all who can help. I was amazed to find a great deal of 
information about these tribes in the letter he wrote, for these tribes under 
the law, still continue as the Governor’s personal responsibility. Thakkar 
Bapa had been, in his own way, organising help and relief to them through the 
workers he had deputed here long before, and at a time when tribal areas were 
sealed books to us, for European officers and European missionaries alone 
had practically the whole run of the place,and our people were almost prevented 
from entering what may almost be called prohibited areas. None can deny the 
good work that missionaries have done in the matter of affording educational 
and medical facilities to the people who had none of these. We need not 
deny either the value of work of the European officers who made friends 
with the people and tried to help them in their own way. It is remarkable 
that the hill tribes of Assam had attracted the sympathetic attention of 
Thakkar Bapa, though he himself belongs to Bombay, long before persons 
nearer home had thought of them; and I am personally thankful to him for 
having told me, in his own inimitable manner, of my own duty to them. 

Thakkar Bapa’s life has been one nobly spent in noble endeavours; and 
once more, before I close, I offer my heart’s gratitude to him for the great 
example that he has set for us; and I hope that younger folks will take upon 
themselves the mantle of his great work and carry it on to the fulfilment that 
the grand old man had envisaged long years ago when as a youth he himself 
set his feet on the thorny path of human betterment. The one great lesson 
that we can all take from his life is that whatever may befall us, we must never 
be dispirited and disheartened; we must never feel frustrated or baffled. In the 
long life that Thakkar Bapa has been destined to live, it has been his misfor¬ 
tune—as it must be of all who live to the great age that he has done—to see many 
comrades and colleagues, many friends and relatives, fall before them. Such 
occasions are times of trial and put a man to a severe test; and so many of us 
surrender and give up in despair. Not so Thakkar Bapa ; and though leader 
after leader from Gokhale to Gandhiji—all loved and loving friends and com¬ 
rades—have gone before him, he still holds aloft the banner and will 
not let it down, come what may. May he still be spared long to us to be a 
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beacon light of noble effort, a shining example of simplicity, purity and 
industry! May we who are younger, learn from him what we so sorely 
need to learn, so that we may also help in our own humble way to achieve 
the noble end that he has in view, in the same true spirit of humility that 
he has shown, and adopt the same noble means for its achievement as he 
has done! 



7. AMRITLAL THAKKAR 

BY 

H. N. Kunzru 

When Shri Amritlal Thakkar or Thakkar Bapa as he is now known throughout 
the country joined the Servants of India Society in 1914, some of the members 
including myself doubted Mr. Gokhale’s wisdom in admitting him into the 
Society at the age of 45. We were afraid that he might not be found physically 
fit for the active life that members of the Society were expected to lead. But 
experience soon set our fears at rest. We found that his capacity for hard 
outdoor work exceeded that of the younger members. His simplicity, devotion 
to duty and his absorption in his work won our whole-hearted admiration and 
made us regard him as an acquisition to the Society. Mr. Gokhale writing in 
1914 to Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, who was not sure that the admission of Thakkar 
Bapa would be in the interest of the Servants of India Society, expressed his 
confidence that ‘ both (Dr. Deva and Thakkar) will live in the work of the 
Society \ Thakkar Bapa has fully justified Mr. Gokhale’s confidence. He 
truly lives in the work of the Society. 

His capacity for sustained work has been one of his distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics all his life. Hard work never tires him. He may spend a whole day 
in the study of uninspiring details and yet feel fresh and cheerful in the evening. 
It has been a source of wonder to me ever since I came to know him, that he 
needs no recreation. As Mahatma Gandhi once said, his work is 6 his sole 
satisfaction and recreation \ A life of ceaseless activity is not merely a sacred 
duty but also a joy to him. Even now when his health has greatly deteriorated 
owing to his refusal to take rest, even after a prolonged illness, he works the 
whole day and undertakes pretty strenuous tours. Nothing makes him so 
uneasy as rest. He regards rest almost as a kind of self-indulgence. The 
monitor in him is an exceptionally stem taskmaster. 

The secret of cheerfulness and energy seems to me to lie in his unwavering 
faith in the direction of the world by a Divine power. Though he never talks 
of his innermost beliefs he has a quiet but firm belief that we are all guided by a 
beneficent power. He has often said to his friends when they have reminded 
him that he is neither young nor strong and impressed on him the need for 
being more merciful to himself, that if God considered his work of any yalue 
he would give him the strength to continue it. He has often said this jocularly, 
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but I think that this is what he really believes and what makes him unmindful 
of the need for husbanding his strength. 

Thakkar Bapa is a great optimist. He always looks at the bright side of 
things. He feels that honest work is bound to be rewarded with success. 
Though things may look dark for a while, he has no doubt that unless we lose 
faith in ourselves, victory is bound to attend our efforts. His God is a good 
God who will not allow honesty of purpose and perseverance to end in failure. 

Thakkar Bapa has worked in many fields but generally speaking it can be 
said of him that the main object of his activities was to serve the humblest 
classes of our population. He has earned for himself a name as a great social 
worker throughout the country, but he is specially known for the part that he 
has played in connection with the movements for the removal of untouchability 
and the development and welfare of the aborigines. Few people have studied 
the problems relating to the Harijans and other backward classes, the tribal 
people and the criminal tribes as carefully and acquired such intimate practical 
knowledge of their needs as Thakkar Bapa. This enables him, perhaps, to take 
a wider view than others of the problems concerning the amelioration of the 
lot of the suppressed classes who have been suffering for centuries from injus¬ 
tice, neglect or ignorance. As General Secretary of the Harijan Sevak Sangh 
he has rendered an inestimable service to the Harijan cause all over India during 
the last seventeen years. I doubt whether there is any part of India that he has 
not visited over and over again in connection with the discharge of his heavy 
responsibilities. His extensive tours lasting for weeks and sometimes for 
months during which he invariably travelled in the third class till he was nearly 
76 years old, would have taxed the energy of much younger men, but his moral 
enthusiasm for the cause that he had taken up enabled him to bear the strain 
for a long time without any injury to his health. His aim has been not merely 
to promote the educational and material welfare of the depressed classes but 
also to make the higher castes conscious of the duty that they owe to those 
whom their callousness has reduced to a condition that is a standing disgrace 
to the country. Progress in such a task cannot be very rapid but he has done 
more than what one man can to rouse their conscience and make them realize 
how great an obstacle their attitude is to national unity. 

Till the discussions in the London Round Table Conference revealed the 
importance of the Tribal problem and its bearing on our demand for 
national freedom, few people even among the educated Indians were 
aware of it. Perhaps even ten years ago not many educated persons 
knew either the nature or the extent of the problem. For years there have 
existed in the country associations established with the object of promoting 
the well-being of the Harijans, but till recently except for the foreign Christian 
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missions there was no association working for the moral and material welfare. 
of the aborigines. The welcome change that has come over the country in this 
respect is mainly due to the work done during the last few years under Thakkar 
Bapa’s leadership. He started the Bhil Seva Mandal at Dohad (Gujrat) as 
far back as 1923. He lived among them for ten years and showed by his mag¬ 
nificent work how their confidence could be gained and what methods should 
be followed to spread education among their youths and to build up their 
character. 

Till the other day the view propagated by the missionary workers and 
accepted by the Provincial Governments was that their separate existence should 
be maint ained almost for ever. It was thought that it would be a great injus¬ 
tice to them to make an active effort to change their customs and manners and 
that their evolution should not lead to a destruction of the distinctive features 
of Tribal Society. This view was vigorously combated by Thakkar Bapa who 
held that die aim of our Tribal policy should be to bring about their integration 
with the rest of the population. He did not want to force the pace of Tribal 
development and to introduce changes so rapidly as to bewilder the Tribal 
people and create a feeling of fear and despair among them. He was entirely 
in favour of bringing about changes gradually so that new ideas might become 
part of their inner lives. But he had no doubt that our ultimate object should 
be their complete assimilation to the more advanced people among whom they 
are living. That his view has come to prevail, is an achievement of which he 
might well be proud. 

In every work undertaken by him Thakkar Bapa has shown an unusual 
ability to make use of the available resources. IDs zeal for his work and in¬ 
tense sympathy with those whom he tried to serve enabled him to discover 
local talent and utilise it to the fullest extent possible. Whether working for the 
depressed classes or the aborigines, it has been his policy to find men among 
them who would act as leaders among their own people. He has patiently 
trained his colleagues and by his genuine simplicity of heart and faith in his 
own work won their affection and inspired them with zeal for the service of the 
humble and the downtrodden brethren. 

He is to-day a beacon light to social workers all over the country. 
He completed the Biblical span of life ten years ago but we rejoice that he is 
still young in spirit and an ardent ‘ servant of India ’. He has earned the right 
to take rest but rest he never thinks of. He is as ready to shoulder new 
burdens and as eager to find new ways of serving those who are unable to 
look after themselves as he was thirty-five years ago. His colleagues and 
millions all over die country pray that he may be spared for many years to 
come to serve the great causes that he has made his own. 



8. WORK, WORK, ALWAYS WORK 

BY 

Jugjivak Ram: ' » 

Gujarat has the proud privilege- of having produced some of the greatest 
men of our time. Swami Dayanand Saraswatfs and Mahatma Gandhi’s names 
stand above all, no doubt, but there are others whose contribution to the service 
of the nation cannot be exaggerated. Shri Amritlal Vithaldas Thakkar is one 
of them. He is known as Bapa in Gujarat and Thakkar Bapa throughout. 
It denotes the love and respect in whiGh he is held by those who know him. 
Bapa means ‘ grandfather ’ and inspires both love and; respect. For more than 
sixty years he has been silently devoting his time to the service of that section 
of humanity which has long been a victim of religious prejudices and social 
injustice. As a member of the Servants of India Society he has been leading 
the life of a true ascetic. 

Some 16 years ago, when, after the termination of the epic fast of Gandhiji, 
Thakkar Bapa was elected Secretary of the Anti-Untouchability League, which 
later on came to be known as the Harijan Sevak Sangh, to carry on the acti¬ 
vities undertaken on behalf of the caste Hindus for eradicating untouchability, 
root and branch, he was making a whirlwind tour to organize branches of the 
League in the Provinces. It was at that time, in the year 1933, that I had the 
opportunity of meeting Thakkar Bapa. The Provincial Branch of the Anti- 
Untouchability League was formed, and at the instance oi Dr. Rajecdra Prasad 
I was asked to take up the responsibility of being its Joint Secretary. As such, 
I had to come in close contact with Thakkar Bapa. He is a versatile genius. 
His* untiring zeal for the uplift of the submerged classes, be they Harijan or 
tribal, left an indelible imprint on me. I do not propose in the compass of this 
short article to deal in any great detail with the* various aspects of his life 
and activities. I will quote simply one instance which in itself throws a flood 
of light on the man who, even at this* advanced age, retains the energy and 
enthusiasm of youth and an unabated love for work. 

It was probably in the year 1934, after the Bihar earthquakes. Thakkar 
Bapa was returning from his tour of Assam. I had some important consul¬ 
tations with him regarding the activities of the Harijan Sevak Sangh and I had 
wired to him that I would like to meet him* on his way back from Assam. I 
had received a telegram from him that it would net be possible for him to break 
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his journey but I could see him in the train at Sonepur (O.T. Railway). The 
train by which Bapa was travelling was scheduled to reach Sonepur just after 
midnight. I went to Sonepur and was marking time in the waiting room— 
half asleep. It is generally a tedious job to wait half of the night 
in expectation of some person who presumably may be comfortably sleeping 
in the train. As a matter of fact, I had presumed that Jhakkar Bapa would 
be travelling first class, or at the least second class. The train arrived. I first 
tried in all the first and second class compartments. Thakkar Bapa was not 
to be found. Then I tried the inter-class compartments, but there was no 
trace of him. I thought he had missed the train, but at the same time know¬ 
ing how methodically Bapa worked, I thought that in that case he would cer¬ 
tainly have informed me. So I made another round—this time in the crowded 
third class compartments. I found him in one of the very crowded compart¬ 
ments, neither sleeping nor resting. As a matter of fact, there was no room for 
anybody to stretch his legs, but many of the passengers were napping. Thakkar 
Bapa, squeezed in between two persons, was neither napping nor sitting idle. 
He was writing his diary. This very simple and small instance had a tremen¬ 
dous effect on me. Just imagine a person nearly 64 or 65 years of age, after 
travelling about a thousand miles in a crowded third class compartment, 
working at midnight. But that is the way of Thakkar Bapa. He knows no 
rest. Work, work and always work. That has always been the motto of his 
life, and that is the secret why and how he has made a success of anything that 
he has handled, howsoever baffling, difficult and arduous the task may be. 
That is why, where politicians and reformers of repute hesitated to undertake 
a work, Thakkar Bapa never shirked shouldering it. Whether a famine in 
some distant comer of Gujarat, or relief among the aboriginals, one always 
found Thakkar Bapa in the field, working silently, avoiding all sorts of pub¬ 
licity. His services to the Scheduled Castes and Aboriginals, as General 
Secretary of ‘ the Harijan Sevak Sangh ’ and President of * the Adimjati Seva 
Mandal ’ have been such as beggar description. He has given these unfor¬ 
tunate brethren a new vision, a new hope and a mission of self-help and self- 
respect. His contribution to the reformation of Hindu Society, and there¬ 
by the nation, is invaluable. In every work he has shown that he possesses an 
inexhaustible store of energy and capacity to labour for love. His youthful 
energy and concentration on the work at all times—night and day—should be 
an example to the younger generation. I wish we could have the same strong 
will which motivates one to work for a noble cause even though the physical 
force may be failing. The work itself, not only compensates, but also recupe¬ 
rates. That is the lesson Thakkar Bapa gives us. Let us try to follow it to 
the best of our ability. 

10 



9. THAKKAR BAPA OF ORISSA 


BY 

Harekrushna Mahtab 

We were then students, when large parts of the districts of Cuttack and 
Puri in Orissa were devastated by floods in the Mahanadi and the Brahmani in 
1920. A Government relief party was sent out to Jenapur on the river Brah¬ 
mani, and I was a volunteer along with some other students of the College. On 
our return from Jenapur we met Shri Thakkar who was returning from his tour 
in the district of Puri. A tall and sturdy figure, he looked more like a farmer 
than a leader of the conception of those days, almost bursting into tears while 
describing the woes and miseries of the flood-stricken people. ‘Who is he? 5 , 
was the question on everybody’s lips at the Cuttack Railway Station. Pandit 
Gopabandhu was with him, and both of them were going to Calcutta to raise 
money for the relief of the distressed. Then, in 1921, when Gandhiji came on 
tour in Orissa, he said in meetings that he had known the poverty of Orissa 
from Shri Thakkar. How grateful we felt that Orissa had been able to secure 
a soft corner in Mahatmaji’s heart on account of a person whose details we did 
not know even then. Our public life began, and when any distress occurred in 
Orissa, telegrams used to be sent taShri Thakkar and he used to come. His 
energy and devotion to work were putting all of us to shame, and I am sure 
that a desire to render personal service to human beings in distress must have 
been kindled in the heart of many. It is Thakkar Bapa who set the ideal of 
service before the young men of Orissa in those days. But, with that, the matter 
does not end. Shri Thakkar adopted the province of Orissa as his own. In 1944, 
when the Government of India, smarting under the humiliation of their failure 
to prevent the Bengal famine, decided upon the development of the Damodar 
Valley, I, along with other members of the Congress Working Committee, was 
confined in the Ahmednagar Fort, and I felt restless that if only one famine 
could move the Government of India to undertake the huge project of Damo¬ 
dar, how was it that so many famines of Orissa did not raise the question of 
the Mahanadi Valley project? One afternoon, when I opened the Times of 
India , I came across a letter front Sfiri Thakkar vigorously pleading for the 
-development of the Mahanadi Valley and giving facts and figures in support 
of the plea. As soon as I finished reading the letter, my head bent down in 
respectful gratitude before the imaginary figure of Shri Thakkar who appeared 
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to my vision as standing with a smile on his face and saying firmly that he would 
see that the Mahanadi was not forgotten. The Mahanadi was not forgotten, and 
thanks are due to Shri Thakkar’s vigilance. 

In his old age he has toured thrice in Orissa to see the condition of the 
so-called aborigines. This unfortunate section of the society has drawn out a 
few drops of tears from his eyes which do not dry up with his age. His tears 
have spurred us to action. How I wish and pray that Thakkar Bapa should 
see for himself that the artificial distinction between the so-called Aryans and 
non-Aryans completely disappears, and the Indian population owes allegiance 
to one culture and one heritage. 

The public life of Orissa is inextricably mixed up with the humanitarian 
activities of Shri Thakkar Bapa, and I hope and pray that public life in Orissa 
may never dissociate itself from humanitarian activities. That is the pledge 
which all public men of Orissa should take on the occasion of Thakkar Jayanti. 

May God give him at least twenty-five years more, so that we in Orissa 
may have the satisfaction of showing him some results of the work which he 
has started and for which he has given us the inspiration. 


1 



10. THAKKAR BAPA OF ASSAM 


BY 

Gopinath Bardoloi 

One of the few personalities that stand out as a beacon-light of selfless 
sacrifice and self-effacing devotion to duty on the horizon of India to-day, is 
Shri A. V. Thakkar known to all of us as Thakkar Bapa. Thousands in the 
country will tell the story of this noble life of incessant work in so many fields. 
To me, however, it is left to speak a few words about his noble mission for 
the welfare of the Harijans and the tribal people of Assam'. 

In 1934 Mahatma Gandhi toured Assam in connection with Harijan 
Welfare Work and collected a considerable sum of money for welfare work 
among them. The great task of carrying out this responsibility was entrusted 
to Thakkar Bapa, Bapuji’s trusted lieutenant and fellow-worker. Perhaps 
after discussion with Gandhiji, Thakkar Bapa set up an organisation to do this 
work in Assam. An honorary President and a paid Secretary were appointed 
and an Advisory Board of which I was a member was constituted t6 help in 
the work. It is in that connection that for the first time I came in contact 
with this noble missionary who has completely devoted his life for the uplift 
of the people who were suffering from social injustice and from the general 
apathy of our countrymen. For four long years he carried out this welfare 
work in the most interior Harijan villages of Assam and himself visited some of 
them in the course of his trying tours. The welfare work consisted in the 
establishment of primary schools, supply of pure drinking water by 
construction of wells in the Harijan villages, granting of scholarships to 
deserving Harijan students, and placing some of them under training in 
some craft or industries in the Welfare Home at the Harijan Sevak Sangh 
Headquarters in Delhi. He also organised establishment of Namghars 
(houses of prayer) in some of the Harijan villages. Naturally some work was 
done; but he could not go far enough with the limited funds at his disposal. 
What he did most was to rouse in the people a spirit of service for the uplift of 
the Harijans. 

While working there, some new experience dawned in him. I think it is 
correct to say, and I believe Thakkar Bapa was also of the same opinion, that 
the Harijan problem was not so acute in Assam as in many other parts of India. 
It was never so before, nor is it such even to-day. The influence of Vaishnavism 
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which prevailed in Assam mitigated to a large'extent the evils of untouchability 
in this province. But what must have impressed Thakkar Bapa was that the 
^Plains Tribals of Assam not only suffered social disabilities from which the 
Harijan abcr suffered, but were completely uneducated, ignorant and very 
backward in every way. The attention of Congressmen in Assam was already 
given to the solution of their-problems, and while they were busy in trying to 
further the uplift of these people a'few local bodies, there were hardly any 
resources either in human material or in money to carry out any solid construc¬ 
tive work among them. It was just at this moment that Thakkar Bapa came 
to fulfil the long-felt need of welfare work among these people. He set up 
a centre for constructive work among the Plains Tribals in North Kamrup 
and chose as his worker Shri B. K. Bhandary, a young man who caught all the 
spirit of his master and established a Tribal Welfare Ashram at Baroma. 
The institution under Shri Bhandary’s leadership undertook educational 
activities, gave medical aid, and organized training classes in agriculture and 
i crafts in the Ashram. Today this centre has absorbed practically all the 
welfare work of this area, including a high school and the running of a good 
dispensary. Directed and guided by Thakkar Bapa, Bhandary is extend¬ 
ing his activities also to other fields in Assam, particularly among the ex-tea 
garden labourers. I have some idea of the difficulty which Thakkar Bapa 
felt in raising the fund for the Ashram. It is a reflection on us that even 
to-day it is not having enough funds for the extension of the activities 
of the Baroma Tribal Welfare Centre; and even Government, on account 
of certain technical financial objections, have not been able to give the 
adequate share of help that is due to such a noble institution. But I am 
sure it has sufficiently revealed to the people of Assam, as well as to 
the benevolent donors outside, the noble work that is being done in 
this institution, under the guidance of Thakkar Bapa, by a worker like 
Shrill. K! Bhandary. 

/ Thakkar Bapa’s love for the tribals is not confined to Plains Tribals only. 
He was appointed a Member of the Advisory Sub-Committee of the Constitu¬ 
ent Assembly set up to enquire into &nd report on the political, social and 
economic set-up to be accorded to the Hills people of Assam under the new 
constitution. - Thakkar Bapa’s love for the hill people can easily be imagined 
when one remembers that he undertook a journey to the Lushai Hills in sum¬ 
mer which gets almost inaccessible during that period. His anxiety for their 
welfare, as of all the rest of the tribals of India, can be seen from the Report 
he has signed. He did not rest content till he could prevail on the constitution- 
makers and the Government of India to make the welfare of the tribals a charge 
on the consolidated fund of India. I divulge no secret when I say that he 
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repeatedly telling me that I have not been able to do as much as I should have 
done for the welfare work of the tribals in the hills, in the matter of higher 
education particularly. In the Constituent Assembly he seemed to be almost 
in the midst of a controversy when he pleaded with some representatives from 
Bihar, that tribals with aboriginal religion alone should have the benefit of 
what the Constitution was proposing for the tribals; Some of the Christians * 
seemed to be trying to accuse him of bringing about a division among the 
tribals—the Christians and the non-Christians. But those who could read 
the heart of dear old Thakkar Bapa could know that" it was bleeding 
all the while for those who (unlike the Christian tribals) had none to look 
after them. 1 

Thakkar Bapa to-day is the real father of all the tribals of India. Few 
people have given as close and detailed attention to the wants and aspirations 
of these people as he. I feel oftentimes that he interprets them very much 
better than even their own tribal advocates do. But tribal welfare is only a 
part—may be an all-absorbing part—of his humanitarian faith and tendencies. 
His principal religion is service to humanity, and wherever there is distress 
and suffering he is always to be found. He was working side by side with 
Mahatma Gandhi at Noakhali. Towards the end of 1946 when I had gone to 
meet Gandhiji in Noakhali I found him shivering with fever in a catnp where 
Gandhiji was staying. He was given charge of an independent area for work 
by himself; but Gandhiji called him to his side when he found him suffering 
for a long time from malaria. 

The method of Thakkar Bapa’s work deserves mention. Full of the 
milk of human kindness, his impatience for welfare work for people can¬ 
not but impress even a casual acquaintance of Thakkar Bapa. But when 
one comes to know the intensity and the methods of his work, one cannot 
but be filled with wonder at his immeasurable capacity for work. He can 
never spare himself nor his fellow workers when carrying out this duty of 
love and service. He always evolves simple and workable schemes of work 
and is fully conversant with almost every detail involved in such schemes. 
But his greatest talent as a worker lies in his innate capacity of knowing and 

1 That Bapa is very appreciative of missionary effort and feels grateful for it will be understood 
from the following quotation from his article * Aborigines of Orissa * published in The Modern 
Review of September, 1938 : * Here I came across an educated Dom, who had recently been con¬ 
verted, to Christianity. On my asking him the reason of the change of faith, he replied that in the 
midst of missionaries and their Christian congregation, he found a new world, and met persons of 
the status whom he could never hope to meet in Hindu society, and was welcomed like a brother. 

It was the love and the affection of the Christians which attracted him to their fold. True, we Hindus 
rarely show that love and sympathy to the depressed and the semi-wild people of our country, which 
one human being should show to another. On the other hand, we shun them and even hate them as 
if they were not creatures of God with the same feeling and passions as ourselves. Whose fault is it 
if such people find consolation, love and happiness amongst people of another religion, and SQ 
embrace it £ds, * r 9 
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evaluating the workers under him. Even to-day, in spite of his age, he maintains 
•the same vigour and vigilance for the work he has in hand, in all its multitudi¬ 
nous bearings. And yet he is doing this with entire forgetfulness of his self, 
and, it seems to me, with complete detachment. Rishis like him must be very 
few in this world. • India to-day wants such rishis to live long with us and guide 
us. May Thakkar Bapa live long ! 





11. BAPA OF BAPU 


BY 

Pyarelal 

% 

* You are growing younger day by day. Beginning with Harijans you 
have progressively become Bapa to the Bhils, to the Assamese Tribals, 
and now to the Santhals. What earthly use can an ocean of philan¬ 
thropy like you have for a droplet of my blessings. But since, little 
drops make the ocean, as the old adage says, you have my blessings which 
you can appropriate for what they might be worth,’ wrote Gandhiji to 
Thakkar Bapa in 1941 on the occasion of the latter’s seventy-second birth¬ 
day. Gandhiji has had many distinguished lieutenants, some of whom 
became celebrated later in their own right in our national history, but he 
had only one Bapa—Shri Amritlal V. Thakkar, who by stepping into the 
order of India’s distinguished octogenarians has rendered obsolete the 
Psalmist’s allotted 4 three score years and ten ’ and let us hope, will continue 
to do so for many more years to come. 

For, India needs him and will need him, and he likes more and more to 
realize the contents of independence in terms of those for whom the Congress 
under Gandhiji’s leadership struggled to win it, viz. the lowliest and the lost, 
without which the political independence-that we have won must remain an 
empty mirage. 

Thakkar Bapa is pre-eminently the champion of ‘Lost causes ’. Is there 
flood, famine Or cyclone havoc, in Orissa, Assam, Bengal or Bombay or a 
struggle for the emancipation of women, Harijans or the Aborigines ? Well, 
Thakkar Bapa is sure to be there in the thick of the melee. The causes which 
he has espoused and made his own would fill the normal span of a man’s life 
many times over. And yet his greed knows no end. He still goes on adding 
more and more to the stupendous burden which he is already carrying. 
The only parallel to it that suggests itself to one is, perhaps, that of the late 
peenabandhu Charlie Andrews. But Bapa has outrun C. F. Andrews in the 
race of years. 

To his indefatigable and tireless industry and hard work he joins erudition, 
scientific method and a loving humanitarian heart, a rare combination in one 
who aspires to dedicate himself to the service of Daridra Narayan. Gandhiji, 
who prided himself on being the lynx-eyed fisher of men spotted these rare 
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qualities in ThakkarBapa early. He learnt soon to prize his regular methodical 
habits, the result of long training and rigorous discipline, strictly regulated 
life, and the qualities of meticulous exactness and precision which he himself 
embodied in his person to such an eminent degree and which he regarded as 
essential weapons in the armoury of truth and non-violence. But, what he 
prized in Bapa even more was his unassailable integrity, personal purity and 
the spirit of uttermost renunciation and self-dedication. The character of 
weapons depends upon the technique of the fight, and the revolutionary 
non-violent technique which Gandhiji had devised and sought to perfect 
called forth a new set of values and norms of action in national workers 
wholly different from what one had been familiar with before. The 
difference was best illustrated in his plan of the crusade against untoucha- 
bility, following upon the Epic Fast, also known as the Yeravada Pact 
Fast which he launched from behind the prison walls. The issue was no 
less than complete eradication in law as well as in actual practice of the 
pernicious system of ‘ untouchability’ that had its roots in centuries of 
unreasoning prejudice and caste-hardened orthodoxy masquerading as 
religion. To achieve that goal the All India Harijan Sevak Sangh was 
founded—a body novel, revolutionary, and paradoxical in its theory, 
constitution, organisation and method of work. Success would depend upon 
successful kindling and harnessing of the spiritual resources of the people. 
And who could be worthier to be entrusted with the newly bom Sangh as its 
Secretary than Thakkar Bapa ? Thereafter his relationship with the Sangh 
and with Gandhiji became like that of a Hindu wife—life-long and indissoluble. 
Later when once he wanted to resign from it to be free to devote more of his 
time to the problem of the Aboriginal Tribes, Gandhiji in his inimitable style 
wrote to him: 

‘There is no limit to your greed. By all means satisfy it to the 
top of your bent. Your Secretaryship (of the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh) surely is no hindrance. You and Ghanshyamdasji 
have jointly undertaken responsibility for the Sangh. Now 
death alone can release you from it. He as well as I need your 
moral strength and self-dedication. Your Secretaryship symbolises 
it. You can give as much of your time as you like to the Adivasis 
while discharging your duty as Secretary of the Sangh. You 
do not mean to tell me that you will want to resign even after 

that latitude. Just for your sake I have detained- Not that 

a substitute could be found. But the eradication of the sin of 
untouchability calls for the moral force of the pure in heart. Do 
not forget that the irreligion of untouchability is to-day being 
sanctified as religion. That is not so in the case of Adivasis. 
ii 
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I do not mind therefore your dedicating yourself to the service 
of the Adivasis, but it must not be at the cost of the Harijans.’ 
Bapa has stuck to the Sangh ever since. 

When Gandhiji went to Noakhali on his ‘ Do or Die’ mission of healing 
and mercy, Thakkar Bapa accompanied him there and distinguished himself as 
a soldier of non-violence in the truest sense of the term. • Unarmed and un- < 
aided, disdaining the protection of the police and the military, he roamed at 
large in the riot-torn villages, infusing non-violent courage among the awe¬ 
stricken riot victims by the force of his personal example, and disseminating the 
message of good will and peace among the Hindus and Muslims alike. The 
local miscreants soon learnt to respect him and the Noakhali officials to make 
discretion the better part of their valour when confronted by his formidable 
array of facts and figures in a controversy. 

Since the abolition of untouchability in law by the Indian Constituent 
Assembly, the struggle against untouchability, to Thakkar Bapa’s mind, has 
broadened into the wider struggle for the uplift and emancipation of the so- 
called aboriginal and backward elements in India. To carry on the good fight 
he has helped to found the All India Adimjati Sevak Sangh and even sacrificed 
his cloistered peace by agreeing to go into the Constituent Assembly. ‘The 
struggle must go on,’ he told me the other day in answer to my question, ‘till 
the goal of an egalitarian, casteless social order is realized’. He has no 
illusion that it will come in his lifetime, but that does not deter him or damp 
his ardour. For, he knows that the prize is in the process. He seeks no other 
consolation than to be able to alleviate the anguish of the sorrowing and the 
suffering which is its own reward. 

Unlike the general run of social reformers whose record lacks the full 
stamp of authenticity owing to the absence of what Frank Harris called ‘the 
decoration of the shadow of prison bars on their breast Thakkar Bapa’s 
reformist zeal and integrity have taken him into the temple of freedom—that 
prison under an unjust Government becomes. \ 

Gandhiji was in the habit of surrounding himself with a body of what he 
used to call his ‘ conscience keepers \ Among them Thakkar Bapa held a 
place all his own, and on a memorable occasion, which is of too intimate and 
sacred a character to narrate here, was able to make him reverse a decision 

t en all others had failed. 

At four score years he is still going strong. Failing eyesight has not 
impaired his tempo. Every night before he retires to bed he dictates his 
diary and has the accounts of the institutions with which he is connected read 
out to him. For, he is always alert and anxious to render full account to his 
Task Master under whose eye he conscientiously and ceaselessly labours. 
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The secret of his perennial youth is his rare devotion to duty and abiding 
faith in humanity and God which enables him to be careful for nothing and 
to sing, as he once- actually did at a prayer meeting at Gandhiji’s instance, 
virtually with the zest and abandon of a youth in his teens in spite of the 
burden he s is carrying: May he live long to inspire by his living example our 
youth to grow into worthy servants of the nation! 



12. THE FORERUNNER 


BY 

* 

SWAMI ANAND 

In response to the request to contribute to the Thakkar Bapa Comme¬ 
moration Volume, I readily pay my humble tribute of respect and greetings to 
Shri Thakkar Bapa, the G.O.M. of social workers in India, on his com¬ 
pleting 80 years. 

Ten years back, Gandhiji honoured him on his completing the three score 
years and ten, by arranging for the holding of a public reception in Bombay 
and presenting him with a purse representing the mite of high and low in 
grateful appreciation of his great humanitarian services to the nation. The 
purse was oversubscribed and far exceeded the target. And, but for the fell 
assassin’s bullets, the Father of the Nation would have perhaps presided over 
the grand ceremony of celebrating the 80th birthday of the great humanitarian. 

The city scavanger, with whom he first came in contact in the course of his 
official rounds as an engineer, and whose cause he championed as no one else 
had done before, called him Bapa—Father—and the endearing epithet became 
current coin for the whole nation. No one—even Gandhiji—would refer to 
him save as Thakkar Bapa. _ 

His cause was the cause of those who were in the lowest rung of the social 
ladder, or rather, nowhere at all. They were the untouchables, the despised 
outcastes. He raised, his voice against the great injustice. Like John the 
Baptist he was the forerunner of Gandhiji in calling upon his countrymen to 
repent for their sins against the lowly and pleading for kindness and considera¬ 
tion. Gandhiji took up his cause and made it not only his own but the nation’s, 
till at last the stigma was removed and the community given a place of honour 
as Harijans , the favourites of God. 

After tackling successfully the problem of removing untouchability, 
Gandhiji added to Bapa’s burdens by entrusting to his care the great 
JCasturba Foundation for service in the cause of India’s women and children. 
All this is recent history, too well known to bear repetition. 

It was not so, during the early days of political and social beginnings in 
our country when political prejudices held the field and generated hateful 
partisanships. * Politics or Social Reform ? ’ was the poser in those early days, 
over which raged hot controversies. The political schools of the day carefully 

$4 
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injected among their followers a not too wholesome disdain of the social re¬ 
former, who put removal of social evils jin the forefront of nation-building in 
preference to political emancipation, and was frankly dubbed a mediocre 
moderate who had no guts to face the dapgers of revolutionary politics. Even 
that premier organisation of whole-time workers—the Servants of India Society, 
founded by Gokhale,—was maligned as a group of arm-chair moderates, a 
group of political mendicants who were ‘ enemies ’ inasmuch as they discour¬ 
aged the growth of a revolutionary spirit in the country and who even helped 
the alien rulers in suppressing it, by co-operating with them in passing repres¬ 
sive laws, etc. 

A person who meekly sought membership of such a body and offered to 
work in the cause of social reform, had little to recommend himself to me, 
mpch less to command respect. My meagre contacts with Bapa in subsequent 
depades, too, I confess, left me unimpressed. But Gandhiji’s unbounded love 
and respect for this servant of the lowly, and his implicit trust in him in the 
sphere of Harijan work, slowly disarmed me. Besides, Bapa’s indefatigable 
labours on every occasion of natural calamity in any part of the country, such 
as famine, flood, earthquake or epidemic, and above all, the humanitarian 
appeal at the back of every one of his activities and projects throughout the 
years, were irresistible, and my prejudice wore away imperceptibly. 

He has escaped the fate of John the Baptist, and on the contrary has 
witnessed the martyrdom of 4 him who came after him \ This, as every¬ 
body who has known him is aware of, was the cruellest personal blow of Fate 
for him. But, with the fortitude that comes only of abiding faith in God 
and devotion to His work, he has borne it bravely and continued his labour 
of love with a detachment which partakes of sorrow equally with glad tidings. 

Thakkar Bapa stands as the foremost humanitarian of our age in this 
country, and I pay him my humble tribute of gratefulness and respect for being 
alive and active like a sage at the ripe old age of 80. I wish him many 
happy returns of the day, years of well-earned rest, without ill-health or 
infirmities. 



13. THAKKAR BAPA—A TRIBUTE 

BY 

S. G. Vaze 

{From « The Hindustan Times \ December 18, 1948) 

On November 29, Amritlal Vithaldas Thakkar (or Thakkar Bapa as he is 
familiarly called) completed seventy-nine years of his life and entered upon his 
eightieth year. 

The event happened to be celebrated in an unexpected way, and in a way 
moreover which even Bapa himself could not but have liked. For that day 
saw the legal extinction of untouchability from the face of our country, the 
Constituent Assembly having that day declared the imposition of any dis¬ 
abilities upon our Harijan brethren as an offence. 

Bapa’s mission in life is twofold: uplift of Harijans, and uplift of the Adi- 
vasis. How supremely happy he must have been to find that on his 79th birth¬ 
day the national curse of untouchability was blotted out, so far at any rate as 
law can do it. This redemption of Harijans is due to Mahatmaji’s inspiration 
and driving power, and the members of the Constituent Assembly were 
naturally full of gratitude to his memory when they passed article 8 of the 
Constitution giving the coup de grace to untouchability. 

I asked Bapa, who has inherited this task directly from Gandhiji, why he 
did not join in paying tributes to the Mahatma in the Assembly, pointing out 
how much we owe to Mahatmaji for this biggest task of moral regeneration in 
the world. His answer was characteristic. ‘ Of course, I should have loved to 
do so/ he said. * But if I had attempted it, I should have broken down in 
speaking of Mahatmaji’s services in this field.’ 

He then narrated two events showing how deep an interest the Mahatma 
took in the Harijan question. He wrote almost casually to the Mahatma 
suggesting that he should undertake a country-wide tour preaching his anti- 
untouchability gospel to the people in places far and near. The suggestion 

f /as probably made in a mere post-card, to be followed later by more insistent 
equests, somehow to disengage himself from his manifold activities and devote 
himself for the space of one year to the exclusive task of effacement of un¬ 
touchability. No immediate result was expected, but how great and agreeable 
was Bapa’s surprise to receive by return mail a letter from Mahatmaji saying 
that he had made up his mind to put everything else aside for this Harijan tour 
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and asking Bapa to make out a year’s detailed programme for him ! The hurri¬ 
cane tour that followed was immediately resolved upon by Gandhiji and quickly 
organized by Thakkar Bapa. That it would last for one whole year continu¬ 
ously was beyond Bapa’s wildest expectactions, but Mahatmaji thought it to be 
such a sacred duty that he was willing to postpone every other piece of work. 

Although Bapa had suggested a twelve-month tour, he had left out of 
reckoning the three months of monsoon, during which such a terrific propa¬ 
ganda campaign as Gandhiji carried on was surely out of the question. And 
the tour was continued in every nook and corner of India for nine months, 
till, in Orissa, heavy showers of rain had actually broken upon the party. This 
shows, as probably nothing else does, Gandhiji 5 s profoundest concern for the 
raising of the level of Harijans, or rather, for the casting out of the devil of 
untouchabihty from the hearts of ‘touchables’. For, Gandhiji’s conviction 
was that though both things were essential for the progress of the country, the 
second was even more essential than the first. 

Out of this was born the Harijan Sevak Sangh, the responsibility for whose 
management fell upon the broad shoulders of Thakkar Bapa. He had already 
started, before this, a mission to the Bhils, but he had to leave the day-to- 
day work of this mission to his devoted associates in order to reserve himself 
for the service of Harijans. 

Then came the second incident, which Bapa related to me. After this 
work had gone on for some time on a stable basis, the urge for returning 
to his old love, the Adivasis in all provinces, returned to him. He went to 
Gandhiji begging him to relieve him from the growing responsibilities of the 
Harijan Sevak Sangh so that he could give the rest of his life to the uplift of the 
Adivasis in whose interest none but Christian missionaries were till then 
labouring. He said that the Adivasis were his first care, and that he should 
be allowed to spend the few years that still remained to him in their cause. 

But Gandhiji imposed his veto. While he did not in any way depreciate 
the service of the Adivasis, he thought that service of Harijans must have the 
first claim of all Hindus. He said : ‘ Our ancestors have sinned grievously by 
putting Harijans virtually out of the pale of Hindu society. It is our sacred duty 
to give them once again an honoured place amongst ourselves. The work is 
nothing less than that of reforming the current Hindu religion. No, Thakkar, 
while you and I live, that must be our primary duty. Everything else must 
come after, however important it may be in itself. All you can do is to leave 
a large part of the actual work to your colleagues and, confining yourself to 
general supervision, give as much time to the Adivasis as you can spare, but 
the responsibility for the Harijan Sevak Sangh will lie on you. Neither of us 
can divorce ourselves from that work. 5 
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Bapa had no choice. He was free only to devote his spare time to the 
Adivasis, but what prodigious work he did during this spare time! The Hari- 
jan Sevak Sangh’s expanding work is known to all. But little is known about 
the work he has been silently doing for the Adivasis. 

From the time he went to Chota Nagpur about 1922 (I had the good 
fortune of accompanying him on the occasion) he has been constantly thinking 
of the Adivasis. He made a close study then of the Condition of Oraous and 
Mundas, surveyed the work done by several Christian missions, and resolved 
to do something of the kind himself on however small a scale. % 

The Bhil Seva Mandal was the first outcome of that resolve. Bapa was 
able to inspire a number of young men of the finest spirit to be found anywhere 
to take up this work as their life mission. This was the first indigenous attempt 
to civilize the Adivasis of India. It was undertaken in a perfectly uncondes¬ 
cending manner, with due regard to the Adivasis’ native culture. 

Apart from the direct benefit the Adivasis receive from this uplift work, 
the great good it has done to the country consists in the fact that it has created 
a consciousness among our intelligentsia of the continuous neglect of which 
they have been guilty for generations in respect of these tribal people. But 
for the interest it has awakened among the general public, it would have 
been impossible to insert in the new constitution the many beneficent 
provisions it contains. The very existence of these provisions (and the general 
support they receive) is due in large measure to Bapa’s unremitting labours on 
behalf of the Adivasis. He was chairman of the sub-committee that made 
recommendations in this respect for all provinces except Assam. That the 
recommendations emanated from him is to most people, enough guarantee 
that they are as necessary as desirabler 

One is lost in bewilderment when one looks at the vast expanse of work 
performed by Thakkar Bapa for these two neglected and oppressed com¬ 
munities, commenced in the evening of life when most people think only of 
rest. This passion of consecrating all his talent to the cause of these com¬ 
munities and spending the last ounce of energy in their interest, he derived, 
before he had come into contact with Gandhiji, from four persons who by their 
example left an abiding stamp on his innate humanitarianism. 

First of all his father, who, in the Great Famine of 1901, organized relief 
on a large scale for his community, viz. the Lohanas. Bapa had just then 
A entered on his professional career as an engineer on the Uganda Railway which 
f was being constructed at the time (the spirit of adventure has never left him 
since). When he heard of the yeoman service his father was doing for the 
famine-stricken, he took a vow to make such service of the afflicted people his 
life work. 
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Then the work of Mahtahi Karve of Poona, which even at that early time 
evoked admiration, among alt people Who can at all claim to have a feeling of 
sympathy for the lowly, made an indelible impression on his mind. How 
fortunate is the country to have Ahna If arve (probably the biggest social work¬ 
er of our time) still ih our midst, quite hale and hearty and also, yet active ! 

After him, the work of Khrmavepr Vithalrao Shinde, who had the high 
honour of founding the first mission to the untouchables, made an appeal to 
him. Last came Gopal Krishna Devadhar, who not only inspired Thakkar 
Bapa to place his services, while yet engaged in earning his bread, at the dis¬ 
posal of the neglected elements of the population, but afforded him opportu¬ 
nities of doing so. Bapa was engaged at the time as a Bombay City Corporation 
engineer in supervising the work which untouchables were doing in loading 
the refuse of the city in trains. His experience of that period filled him with 
the desire to give himself up utterly to the service of the untouchables, and he 
left his lucrative job to undertake such work under the guidance of Devadhar 
^.s a member of the Servants of India Society, whose illustrious Vice-President 
he now is. 

Mahatma Gandhi named Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as his successor in 
the political field, and his mantle has now actually fallen on Panditji. But I 
have no doubt that if Mahatmaji were to have named his successor in the 
humanitarian field, which after all was the field of activities more in. accord¬ 
ance with the bent of his mind, he would have named Thakkar Bapa. Bapa has 
achieved all that one could hope for in placing the future of Harijans jand the 
Adivasis on a sure foundation of steady progress. May he be spared long, 
to see this foundation becoming still stronger, so that at no distant period will 
these communities which now, as it were, are not of us, will become wholly 
indistinguishable from all other communities, not only in point of legal rights 

but of broad human culture ! 
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14. TWO PLEASANT RECOLLECTIONS 


BY 

A. P. Pattani 

I have a kind invitation to write something for the * Thakkar Bapa 80th 
Birthday Commemoration Volume.’ On such occasions personal recollections 
are natural and very pleasant, and lam thinking of two of my more recent ones. 

Not long after retiring from Bhavnagar service I stayed a few days with 
Bapa at the H&rijan Sevak Sangh on Kingsway in Delhi. It was pleasant and 
we had several talks. I particularly remember one of them. It was about a 
planned new village. When one thinks of village life on a basis of co-operation 
rather than competition, from education to old age, it naturally brings in 
questions of legislation to overcome difficulties of existing law. It also needs 
workers younger than myself, for it means work of several years. Bapa ap¬ 
proached the subject with practical interest and asked several questions ; then 
he suddenly turned to me in his characteristic way and said ; * I hope you are 
not thinking of making a sudden great change in your life ! 9 

The other occasion it is nice to think back upon is an earlier one when I 
was still in service. Bapa had come to Bhavnagar to obtain some more special 
treatment for Harijans than the State was already giving them. I saw that he 
had made up his mind not to accept a ‘no’ from me, because he knew that 
would not be my final word to him ; so he stated his demand, urged and won ! 
I then invited him to our Co-operative Credit Societies andGramya Panchayats 
, Sammelan that was shortly to take place at a village called Dhasa. He came, 
and the people were delighted to see him. Besides the resolutions that were 
passed, he was glad to see again the folk dances of his own province—the gar- 
bas and dandia-ras that are peculiar to Saurashtra. The ras reminds one of 
Shri Krishna and his GowalUas in Dwaraka. The words of one of the famous 
songs people love to sing in Sourashtra, and to dance while they sing it, run 
l^:e this: 

4 Full of hope we came, and the dear Lord 

6 He danced with us. We, full of hope. 

4 It was the night of the full moon , 

4 And the moon was high in the sky. We, full of hope. 

4 Krishna, he played his lovely flute ; 

4 Mother Radha gave the rhythm of faith. Oh ! we, full of hope.’ 
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Jhe beauty and the Taal (rhythm) of the original folk songs cannot be 
translated into English. Equally true is it that the origin of these dances and 
the composers of the old songs that accompany them are unknown. They 
are something that has overflown from the joy in the hearts of the people. 

In the same way, the affectionate name 4 Thakkar Bapa ’ has overflown 
from the hearts of his countrymen. His life and work has brought light and 
hope to Harijans and aborigines who need them most in their poverty, ignor¬ 
ance and social injustice. So, it is with head bowed in affection that India will 
greet him on his 80th birthday. - 


f 



15. THAKKAR BAPA 

BY 

P. Kodanda Rao 


Affectionately and appropriately we, in the Servants of India Society, call 
Thakkar Bapa the ‘ Chota Mahatma He is that to, us. Mahatma Gandhi 
used to describe himself as. the * unofficial ’ member of the Servants of India 
Society. Thakkar Bapa has been * unofficial ’ member of the Gandhi Ash¬ 
ram ! Like ‘ Charlie ’ Andrews, who found it possible to be.equally loyal 
to such divergent personalities as Mahatma Gandhi and Rabindranath Tagore, 
Thakkar Bapa has found it possible to be loyal to the Servants of India Society 
and Mahatma Gandhi, though there was much that divided them. Even as- 
Charlie Andrews gave a second place to matters that divided the Mahatma 
and Tagore and held firmly to those more fundamental ideals and policies 
which were common to them, Thakkar Bapa subordinated the points that 
divided the Society and the Mahatma and emphasised those that were comijfion 
to both. Indeed, when viewed in proper perspective, the things that divide 
people are of much smaller consequence than those which unite them. To 
put it another way, Thakkar Bapa’s head was with the Servants of India Society 
and his heart with Mahatma Gandhi. 

Social work has been the forte of Thakkar Bapa, as it was of the late 
Mr. G. K. Devadhar, one of the founding Fathers of the Servants of India 
Society. Between the two, they initiated and developed the social service 
aspect of the Society’s work. With a heart which is tenderness itself, relief of 
suffering has been an instinct with Thakkar Bapa. Distress caused by floods, 
famines and pestilence found in him a ready, untiring and successful redeemer. 

When Mahatma Gandhi started his anti-untouchability campaign from 
the Yeravada Jail, Poona, he naturally and rightly chose Thakkar Bapa as its 
General Secretary. Since then he has been its prime mover. Later on, he 
interested himself in the amelioration and uplift of the aborigines of India who 
^ad hitherto been neglected except by foreign Christian Missionaries. As 
oil airman or member of several official and non-official committees, he 
raised the question of the uplift of the aborigines to the front and first rank, 
and has since founded the Adimjati Sevak Sangh. He is now a high and 
acknowledged authority on the subject, particularly in the Indian Constituent 
Assembly where he is heard with the utmost respect. 
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He has also been the Secretary of the Kasturba Memorial Fund for the 
uplift of the rural women of India. Many .other activities engaged his earnest 
and unselfish attention, such as the cause of the subjects of the Indian States 
in the Pre-Independence era, Prohibition and the Poona Pact, to name only a 
few. On these and other aspects of his unique service as a Servant of India, 
others more competent than myself have written. 

Towering far above his work, as disclosed in annual reports of associa¬ 
tions and reports of committees and commissions, stands his great personality 
which can be felt and sensed but not described in words. If the Mahatma has 
been ‘ Bapu 5 to millions, Thakkar has been ‘ Bapa ’ to them. Age has not 
weakened his drive and energy, nor satiated his zeal for public service. He is 
still planning and piloting schemes with all the ardour of youth, inspiring and 
driving young men and women to greater devotion and achievement in the 
service of renascent India. It is good fortune to know him ; it is greater good 
fortune to have been his colleague in the Servants of India Society. 

■ If I may strike a personal note, I deem myself exceptionally fortunate in 
my personal relations with Thakkar Bapa. He loves me read to him from the 
Pickwick Papers and recite the poem, ‘ The King’s Ring ’. He gives me his 
confidence to a degree. I can never be too grateful to him. 

Mrs. Rao and I recall with pleasure his several visits to our home, his 
tender solicitude for our welfare and his embarrassingly lavish appreciation 
of our little personal services to him. Every visit of his is a blessing to us. 
We love him and adore him. 

Perhaps he is that to everybody ; but we would like to believe that we 
are among the ‘chosen’. 



16. THAKKAR BAP A—AS I KNOW HIM 

BY 

N. R. Malkani 

I have known Thakkar Bapa since 1923 when I first visited his Ashram for 
Bhils in Dohad (Gujarat). It was for me a liking at first sight. A tall, well- 
built figure, a face full of manly modelling; a manner that was dignified and 
paternal. He smiled when he cared, and the smile was quite winsome. In fact 
the appearance and demeanour of Thakkar Bapa would win attention in any 
gathering of men. Since then, age has only added a certain ripeness to that 
appearance. The face is more pinched than before, but has achieved a few 
lumps and lines that behove a more firm character. His eyes have lost their 
lustre, but I think his smile has become more paternal. There has appeared a 
wee bit of a stoop in his carriage that gives more dignity to the aged figure. 
He was formerly Thakkar Bapa to Bhils and his immediate circle of wofkers. 
He has since become Thakkar Bapa to all the depressed, the suppressed, the 
distressed and the lowly. And for me he is now simply 4 Bapa ’ as Gandhiji 
was simply and sweetly 4 Bapu *—my adopted fathers in spirit, in succession. 

In personal habits Thakkar Bapa is extremely simple. For food he 
prefers Gujarati but is quite satisfied with Madrasi food. In fact he drinks 
coffee when as a Gujarati he should be drinking only tea. He likes fruits 
and even sweets at his age, provided you give these to him. But he will not 
buy them for himself. His appetite needs no whetting but he will never over¬ 
eat. He was never worried about his digestion because he treats his stomach 
as a gentleman should treat a good servant, and the servant is well-behaved 
and obedient. His clothes are clean and home-washed. They could be whiter 
if dhobi-washed. But he is not exercised if they are a shade less white or even 
carry a patch stitched at home. He has no love for finery or fine things. 
Perhaps he has no eye or eajr or taste for fine or superfine things that appear 
to him as superfluities wasting men’s time and money, if not sense. Thakkar 
ffiapa is extremely simple in his physical, mental and emotional make-up. He 
’carries no unnecessary load of these on his body or mind. 

Thakkar Bapa, in fact, has no habits, good or bad, except one, and that to 
a remarkable extent—the habit of work. You may call it a good or a bad habit 
according to your taste or age or make-up. He works incessantly and in- 
dsfatigably in the literal sense. He sleeps or he works. He never rests. You 
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may think he rests when he eats or drinks. That may or may not be true of 
you. But it is not true of Thakkar Bapa. While he eats he likes someone to 
read something to him; while he takes his cup of coffee he likes someone near 
him to read the morning paper to him. The word ‘ idle ’ does not exist in his 
dictionary, nor the word ‘ rest \ He has perhaps lost the faculty for both. 
The most over-worked of his organs was the pair of eyes, until their excessive 
ill-treatment lost him their use. The most over-worked of his organs 
now are the p&ir of his ears. Fortunately these are less sensitive or more docile. 
His tongue is one of the least exercised, in public or in private. He talks very 
little, extremely little, and to the point. He says what he wants to say, no more 
and no less. He says that clearly, emphatically, and if necessary bluntly. 
There are hardly any nuances and shades and suggestions or insinuations about 
his speech. His words do not bear more than one meaning, for they are simple 
and direct. I don’t think he has ever told a lie or that be can telj a lie. He 
speaks nothing but the truth, God’s own truth and with God’s own firmness. 

What is that which impels him to work like a machine without waiting for 
repairs or resting for replacement of parts? I think he does not work because 
it is a dedication to God, where work is worship. He does not work because 
it is an adventure for seizing power. He never worked for money and so he 
has received public money by the crore, which he spends rupee by rupee, or if 
you will pice by pice, like a true Kathiawadi Bania. But he works because 
he loves the poor and the destitute. I have not seen a complete * humani¬ 
tarian ’ in the flesh, except in Thakkar Bapa. He wants to serve the lowly 
and the poor because they axe lowly and poor. And in this service, it can be 
truly said that he has transcended all bars of caste, creed, colour or community. 
He would serve anybody anywhere who stands in need of service. He is the 
true father of the fatherless. This is his path of duty, his swadhamxa which 
he observes to perfection. This is his nobility and his claim to real great¬ 
ness. 

And he goes about the service of the poor as a business man would go about 
his business. He is systematic, punctual, thorough and exacting to a fault. 
I could write a number of anecdotes about each one of these traits that go to 
form his unbending character. He prefers to work in his office rather than in 
his home, surrounded by all the paraphernalia of office. He indulges in files, 
preserves cuttings, dotes on Government reports, dictates his daily diary 
punctiliously every night. His diaries are a veritable bequest of fact, big or 
small, that is true and accurate. They are a mirror of his mind—simple, 
direct and utterly factual. His correspondence is short but regular and rele¬ 
vant. His files and account books are well-kept, properly pinned and bound. 
He is the servant of his watch to a minute and if he could to a second. If 
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you are late by 5 minutes for an engagement he almost charges you with the 
crime of breaking it. If he is late by 5 minutes, take it that someone or some¬ 
thing has interfered with him and his affairs. If he does not attend a meeting 
take it that Fate itself has intervened and made him ill or absent. If he attends 
any meeting, he is the first to attend and almost the last to go. And he sits 
firm and immobile as though he is interested in everything that is happening. % 
It is the law of duty working inexorably and almost mechanically through him. 
While he is the means for some end, of which he may be unconscious. 

In these days when you search for men of character and often in vain, 
the sight and touch of Thakkar Bapa does your heart, if not head, a great good. 
He is character personified, a character that is simple, bold and strong, and 
writ large on his fine features. God in his mercy has spared him for the cele¬ 
bration of his 80th birthday and in his mercy will yet spare him for more such 
celebrations. My loves and respects for him. 




17. PIONEER WORKER IN THE SERVICE OF ABORIGINES 

BY 

V. N. B^rve 

Revered Thakkar Bapa completes his eightieth year on 29th Novefmber 1949. 
The people of India, particularly the Aborigines and Harijans, must be con¬ 
gratulated on having Thakkar Bapa on the threshold of his eighty-first year 
and stillguidingtheworkofservingthe Aborigines and the Harijans in the 
whole of India. 

The Aborigines and the Harijans (Scheduled Castes) are among the 
most-, ancient inhabitants of India. As such, it was the special responsibility 
of the ‘ High Caste ’ Hindus to give them a helping hand and to enable them 
to come abreast with the advanced classes. But for the last two thousand 
years, if not more, the only policy of the ‘ High Caste ’ Hindus had been to 
suppress or to neglect in a systematic and studied manner, all the Backward 
Classes in the country. The Backward Classes comprise three categories, 
viz. (1) the Harijans or Scheduled Castes—heretofore treated as Untouchables, 
(2) the Aborigines and Hill Tribes and (3) other Backward Castes, such as 
Pardhis, Kaikadis, Laman Vanjaries, Thelaries, Berads or Ramoshis, Bhamtas 
and many others, who are even more backward in economic, cultural and 
educational matters, but who do not come within the first two categories. In 
fact, it was the very essence of Varnavyawastha to enthrone for all time, the 
‘ high 9 in their heights and to throw down the 6 low 9 in their depths. There 
is no evidence in history to show that either the priestly castes who 
claimed to be the repositories of all knowledge and fountains of all religious 
teaching, or the ruling castes who claimed to be the 6 Avatars’ of God Vishnu, 
ever thought it to be their duty to raise the Sudras or toiling masses or Adi- 
Sudras (now called Harijans) or the Aborigines (now called Adivasis) or other 
backward tribes. Not until the British established their rule in India and 
the Christian Missionaries began to serve these suppressed and depressed 
classes by opening schools and dispensaries for them and giving them 
some religious instruction, that the conscience of the Hindu Community 
gradually began to be stirred. The Christian Missionaries carried on 
proselytising activities and threatened further to reduce the numerical strength 
of the Hindus ; but for many years, the reaction of the Hindu Community 
expressed itself only in opposing proselytisation and in showing that the 
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Christian beliefs and practices were as absurd as those of the Hindus, which the 
missionaries made it a point assiduously to ridicule. There was little that was 
constructive, and it was left toThakkar Bapa to start systematic work of serving 
the Aboriginal Classes and later the Harijans and others also. The Aboriginal 
Classes have been the first and the abiding love of Thakkar Bapa for the last 
30 years. It was because Mahatma Gandhi asked Thakkar Bapa to accept 
the responsibility of the post of the General Secretary of the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh that Thakkar Bapa undertook to perform this additional task. I do 
not think that left to himself he would have taken upon himself the Harijan 
work as the work for aboriginals has been vast enough to draw to itself all the 
stupendous energy or organising ability of Thakkar Bapa and other workers. 

It was in 1914 that Thakkar Bapa, after resigning the post of the Bombay 
Municipal Engineer, joined the Servants of India Society founded by Hon’ble 
G. K. Gokhale in 1905 and easily proved himself a past master in organising 
Flood and Famine Relief in various Provinces of India, under the auspices of 
the Society. In 1920 and 1921 there was a great famine in Gujarat and Thak¬ 
kar Bapa was entrusted with the work of organising relief in that region. 
While doing relief work, Thakkar Bapa realised that temporary relief was not 
enough, but that a scheme of constructive work on a permanent basis of serving 
the Aborigines, viz. the Bhils in Dohadand Jalhod Talukas should be organ¬ 
ized; and he, therefore, founded in 1922 and thereafter, Students’ Ashrams at 
Mirakhedim, Zalod and Dohad and the Bhil Seva Mandal of Gujarat came 
into being. In this work he had the devoted and willing services of workers 
like Shri Dayabhai Naik and Shri Laxmidas Shrikant. Hundreds of wells 
have been constructed and more than a hundred co-operative societies have 
been organised for the Bhil agriculturists in that area. Thakkar Bapa made 
Dohad his headquarters for about 10 years till 1932, when Mahatma Gandhi 
called upon him to undertake the work of organising the All India Anti-Un- 
touchability League (afterwards named Harijan Sevak Sangh). But before 
1932, as well as after, Thakkar Bapa-oontinued to promote the work of the 
service of the Aborigines in other Provinces of India, such as Assam, Bihar, 
Malabar, Maharashtra, etc. His services and expert knowledge attracted the 
notice of various Provincial Governments and they persuaded him to accept 
the Chairmanship of various Provincial Committees to prepare schemes for the 
betterment of the living conditions of the Aborigines and sweepers, etc. 
Thakkar Bapa is perhaps the most-travelled man in India. There is no part 
of India inhabited by the Aborigines which he has not visited. Assam which 
requites at least 4 days’ journey to reach from Delhi, by rail, road and river, 
has been visited by him more than half a dozen times. He has also under¬ 
taken various tours for Harijan work in the company of ShrimatiRameshwari 
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Nehru, as in Travancore and Rajputana. With all the of years, he is 
still being entrusted with new responsibilities such as that of the Secretary¬ 
ship of Kasturba Memorial Trust, membership of the Constituent Assembly 
v.(to represent the hew Sourashtra Union) and the work of Rehabilitation of 
Harijan Refugees. 

Thakkar Bapa is equal to all this heavy work. His usually uncomplain¬ 
ing health, regular habits, his meticulous punctuality and his capacity to dis¬ 
pose of large correspondence and to'maintain contact with scores of Institu¬ 
tions and scores of workers all over India, are simply amazing, and make 
younger workers feel ashamed when they find that they are unable to keep 
pace with him. Thakkar Bapa has been for many years writing, and in recent 
years getting written in English a regular diary of his work and movements. 
It contains a fund of information, and though it may not have the literary 
elegance of Mahadeo Bhai’s well-known diary of Mahatma Gandhi’s move¬ 
ments, tours and conversations, it will be an asset of great national value and 
requires to be carefully preserved and studied. It will enable a future historian 
to write an illuminating story of the growth of social service work in respect 
of the Aborigines and Harijans during the last 30 years. 

The work of service of the Aborigines and work for the service of Hari¬ 
jans progressed in opposite directions. With respect to Harijan work, the 
All India Harijan Body was formed first, and its branches for Provinces, dis¬ 
tricts and cities were started afterwards. But in the case of the Adivasi work, 
various independent institutions sprang up in different parts of the country, 
mostly with the advice and guidance of Thakkar Bapa and his ambition of 
evolving a federation of these institutions was fulfilled last year, when the 
Bharatiya Adim Jati Sevak Sangh was formed with Dr. Rajendra Prasad as 
President. His alertness in attending to the phenomenon of mass conver¬ 
sions in Bidar and in taking steps for the organisation of Harijan work in that 
district very recently, is a good testimony of his watchfulness. He will not 
spare himself or spare others. Though exacting, he is very kind at heart. 

But years after all do tell. Thakkar Bapa’s eyesight has become weak 
and the overworked physical organ of his heart has begun to complain. It is 
time that Thakkar Bapa is persuaded to give up long journeys and all strain 
of work, and capable young men are found who will work willingly to take up 
and share among themselves the stupendous burden of work which Thakkar 
Bapa has been carrying on his broad shoulders for many years. 

Thakkar Bapa and Mahatma Gandhi were practically of the same age, 
but they do not seem to have come into contact with each other till Mahatma 
Gandhi returned from South Africa in 1914. So it is clear that Thakkar 
Bapa’s spirit of service and discipline are his own. Mahatma Gandhi was a 
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political, social and religious personality of world fame. Thakkar Bapa did 
not involve himself in political or religious work. He did not give many 
discourses or lectures, and did not write many essays. But he has been a 
Prince among Social Workers and he has been a great apostle of the Religion 
of Humanity. Thakkar Bapa has a greatness of his own. India has not pro¬ 
duced another giant social worker of his stature. He never had any personal 
ambition of wealth or fame. A towering personality, he has added lustre to 
the illustrious Servants of India Society. 

May he enjoy good health and be spared for many long years, to direct 
and guide the still incomplete work of the uplift of Aborigines, Harijans and 
other Backward Classes in the country, so that the goal of reaching the happy 
stage, when there will be no Backward Castes in the country, will come appreci¬ 
ably nearer. 


i 



18. BAPU AND BAPA 

BY 

Shri G. Ramachandran 

This is a daring title. I am likely to be accused for being audacious. I shall 
plead guilty. Bapa will be angry at my comparing him with Bapu. Bapu 
himself might have had a good laugh. What I wish to do is nothing less and 
nothing more than to indulge in a study of comparison and contrast. 

Bapa is a tall and gaunt figure. He has now grown very thin. Time was, 
however, when he was not only tall but big and in his long coat of khadi he then 
looked like a German Field-Marshal. Years ago, Bapu was on a tour of South 
India for the Harijan cause. Bapu and Bapa sat near each other in a big 
Master Buick which tore distance to shreds as it roared its way through district 
after district in Tamil Nad. Some of us were in another car behind and one 
of us was Miss Muriel Lester. At several sharp turns of the road we could 
see the car in front speeding onward with Bapu and Bapa in the back seat. 
It was then that Miss Lester once shook me and asked 4 Does not Thakkar 
Bapa look like some German Field-Marshal ? Look at his height and his 
profile.’ Bapu was physically a pigmy in comparison. The contrast does 
not end there. Bapa has a grim look about him and those who do not know 
him will be awed by his big and stem presence. Bapu, on the other hand, had 
the gift of smile and delicate refinement. Bapu always quietened and calmed 
visitors by his graciousness. Bapa is not much of a conversationalist, while 
Bapu Avas a splendid one. Even Bapa’s jokes would be grim. Bapu could 
handle anyone, but Bapa knows none of the arts of even innocent diplomacy. 
Bapa never has any ambiguity, but Bapu could make a fellow stand on his 
head, when he chose, with perplexity. Bapu was many-sided, touching life at 
numerous points vividly and colourfully at the same time. Bapa is like a 
train moving on rails. His direction is single, his impulse unilateral. Bapa 
looks grim, but is very gentle and is even sentimental at heart. Bapu would 
look gracious and yet could keep his heart like rock when he wanted. Bapu 
understood, analysed and went forward by some supreme genius of instinct 
and intuition. Bapa is a glorious plodder, moving from point to point labo¬ 
riously, industriously and with single-minded interest. Bapu knew when to be 
hard like rock and when to be gentle like a mother. Bapu had a mother’s heart 
but Bapa has always a father’s heart. Bapa suspects intellect and cleverness 
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and fights shy of them. Bapu caught up intellectuals and clever people and 
made them do his work. Once I gave Bapa a copy of a book I had written. 
I was then a Provincial Harijan Sevak Sangh Secretary under him. Bapa 
received the book, turned over the pages slowly and said, ‘ I am afraid when 
people become clever authors, they then run away from Harijan wofk and 
such other work.’ Nothing mattered to him except this work. Bapa 
prefers steady, slow, reliable plodders to clever, able and otherwise excellent 
workers. Years later I gave Bapu another book I had written. He received 
it with his unfailing smile and said to me, ‘ Agatha Harrison told meabout your 
book. She liked it very much. But this is in English. Is there a Tamil 
or Malayalam version ? You must ask Kaka to get a Hindi translation.’ 
That was how Bapa and Bapu received books I had written. Bapa is very fond 
of coffee and you can melt his hardest moods with a real South.-Indian-made 
cup of that beverage. Bapa has no fads in food. One remembers how strict 
Bapu was in his food. Bapa is not at all a politician. He hates politics. We 
know how Bapu was a great constructive genius and at the same time a most 
astonishingly clever politician. Bapu made politics his instrument for con¬ 
structive work. Bapa takes up constructive work and runs away from politics 
as from the plague. Bapu was a great point of unity in life and work. Bapa 
has the steadfastness of direction and the glory of single-mindedness. 

And yet how much they resemble each other. Both achieved pre¬ 
eminence in constructive work. Both have loved the Harijan cause better 
than any other. Both have been ascetics of a high order. Both have worked 
harder than any one else in the uplift of the poor and the downtrodden, hard 
in work and harder on the demands they have made on workers and yet most 
tender-hearted in their personal relations with workers. Both have been won¬ 
derful examples of loyalty to co-workers. Once, at a Harijan work centre in 
South India, when Bapa heard the story from the mouth of a humble worker, 
of how he was giving away two rupees a month to a Harijan girl in schooloutof 
his salary of Rs. 12 per month, I saw him weeping with the utter abandon of 
simple admiration. He came home and wrote a love letter to that worker 
enclosing Rs. 20 as a personal gift. In the same way, how deeply Bapu could 
be moved by the spirit of service in humble workers. Bapu had a heart as big 
as the world in his little body. Bapa has as big a heart in his giant frame. 
Bapu was extremely shrewd with his splendid and searching intellect. Bapa is 
equally shrewd with a keen horse sense in him. Neither could be deceived nor 
take! in easily by anyone. Both were more or less of the same age together 
and age did not weaken the iron will of either to serve unceasingly. Bapu was a 
tremendous worker and yet he could say of Bapa that he was one of the very 
few people in the world who could render a good account of every minute of 
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his life to his Maker. Both have been great fighters for the'poor and the 
depressed. Both have been stubborn and unyielding in the work they have 
done for those in suffering. Both have believed with a burning faith in God 
and His justice. Bapu worked on a more universal canvas and pattern than 
Bapa. But the spirit in which they have worked has been the same, one of 
dedication to God in the service of man. Both have held up the noble ideals 
of conduct in regard to women. Both have always shown a high sense of 
chivalry and understanding of women. Bapa was chosen not only as the Secre¬ 
tary of the Harijan Sevak Sangh but also as the Secretary of the Kasturba 
National Memorial Trust. Both have contributed greatly to the awakening 
of women and in their service. Both have been pucca Banias in the care with 
which they have administered public funds. The truthfulness of both have 
already become legends in our country. Bapu did his work and God took him 
away. Bapa is still doing his work on the other side of eighty, under Pro¬ 
vidence. I remember Bapu once saying that Bapa and himself were so con¬ 
stituted that they must go on working till they drop down and die. Bapu was 
so made and he worked in such a way that he invited the tremendous and noble 
end which overtook him. Bapa, on the other hand, is so made and does his 
work in such a way that he will literally go on working till age and weakness 
make him drop down in harness. The end of both would be thus in the field 
of action. Both have been great exemplars of Karma Yoga in this Karma 
Bhumi of ours. India can be proud of Bapa as it will be eternally proud of 
Bapu. Bapu has been called the Father of the Nation. Bapa can well be 
called the father of the socially downtrodden. ‘ Bapu ’ and 4 Bapa * both 
mean father. How apt that is 1 Let all of us pray that Bapa, our greatest, 
constructive worker, after Bapu, the world’s greatest constructive worker 
may yet live to carry on the lamp of service for many more years to come ! 
Bapa has really become the greatest Gandhian without being a Gandhian 
at all. Is not that a miracle ? 



19. THAKKAR BAPA AND FAMINE RELIEF 

BY 

Dinker Desai 


Relief work is one of the more important activities through which Thakkar 
Bapa has served suffering humanity. No description of hi» qualities can 
bring before us a real picture of the great social worker. It can give us no 
adequate idea of those qualities which endeared him to the people who knew 
him through his relief work. The following cursory account of his relief work 
is written only as a humble tribute and not as an exhaustive survey of his great 
work. 

Thakkar Bapa joined the Servants of India Society in 1914. The organi¬ 
sation of relief in times of distress and calamity such as famines and floods has 
always been one of the important items in the programme of the Servants of 
India Society. In 1918-19, that is, only four years after Thakkar Bapa joined 
the Society, there was an unprecedented scarcity of food grains all over the 
country which pushed up prices to a level never known before. Famine pre¬ 
vailed in several areas. The distress was most severe in Bombay Province 
where several members of the Servants of India Society, including Thakkar 
Bapa, were engaged in organising relief to the people. 

From February to June 1919, Bapa organised relief operations in the dis¬ 
trict of Panch Mahals, the home of the Bhils. It is interesting to note that 
Bapa took the help of college students Jxom Gujarat in his relief work. A 
cattle camp and several cheap grain shops were opened in the Bhil area. What 
is still more interesting is the fact that social life was organised among the 
labourers working on Government famine relief works. It is this famine 
relief work which brought Thakkar Bapa into intimate contact for the first 
time with the Bhils of Panch Mahals and which subsequently induced him to 
found the famous Bhil Seva Mandal. It can thus be said that the Bhil Seva 
Mandal was a by-product of Thakkar Bapa’s famine relief work. 

The very next year, i.e. in 1920, we find Thakkar Bapa engaged in famine 
relief work in the District of Puri in Orissa. It is recorded that Thakkar Bapa, 
with the active help and co-operation of local pleaders and other workers, was 
S>le to collect over Rs. 1,25,000 for relief work. This sum may not look a 
stupendous one in these days of devaluation of our rupee, but it was 
undoubtedly a very big amount to be collected for relief work in those days. 
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Thakkar Bapa worked as one of the Secretaries of the Famine Relief 
Committee, which gave gratuitous relief to thousands of starving people. 
The fact that Thakkar Bapa, a social worker from Gujarat, was made one of 
the Secretaries of a relief committee in distant Orissa shows the esteem and 
affection in which he was held even in his earlier days by the people of 
provinces to which he did not belong. ' 

In 1927 floods caused great devastation in Gujarat and Sind. Thakkar 
Bapa immediately went to the rescue of the sufferers and was engaged in relief 
work for about a whole year. It is of special interest to note that he attended 
to the work of reconstruction and repairs of dharmashalas, schools, wells for 
depressed classes and also common wells in villages. The Bombay Central 
Famine Relief Committee placed at his disposal a total sum of Rs. 2,25,000 
for this purpose. This fact bears eloquent testimony to the great confidence 
that was placed in him by the public of Bombay. Thakkar Bapa is so much 
interested in relief work that he would not neglect even a comparatively small 
calamity confined to a small area. In 1931, for instance, we find him in the 
Nasik District touring some villages on flood relief work. 

In 1933, Thakkar Bapa organised relief for the Bhils of Gujarat who were 
reduced to extreme helplessness due to famine conditions. We are told that 
nearly 30,000 people were afforded relief through the Bhil Seva Mandal of 
which Thakkar Bapa was the Founder-President. This work he did from 
March to August. In October, we find him in the distant Punjab issuing an 
appeal for funds for the relief of the flood-stricken people of Rohtak District. 
This is another instance to show how Thakkar Bapa was ready to move from 
one corner of the country to another for helping people in distress. 

Coming to recent years, Thakkar Bapa did yeoman service to the people 
of Bijapur District in Bombay Province in the year 1943 when famine was 
declared in that area. Thakkar Bapa formed a Committee in Bombay for 
giving relief to the famine-stricken people. He was not only the President of 
this Committee but also its friend, philosopher and guide. In fact, he was the 
life and soul of this Committee which collected more than Rs, 8 lakhs and dis¬ 
tributed relief throughout the district. 

The Committee, under the directioa of Thakkar Bapa, organised relief in 
various forms. With a view to feeding the infirm, the aged and the children, 
who were incapable of performing their task on Government relief works, 
the Committee opened a number of free kitchens. The monthly average 
number of persons fed at these kitchens often went up to nearly 8,000. About 
75 per cent of these were children. With a view to helping respectable families, 
who would not seek employment on relief works or who would not attend free 
kitchens, relief was administered in the form of grain-doles. The ragged 
*4 
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condition of the famine-stricken people showed how necessary it was to pro¬ 
vide them with clothing. Thakkar Bapa, therefore, asked the Committee to 
clothe the people properly. At his instance, cotton yarn was secured from 
textile mills and was distributed to hand-loom weavers in the famine area for 
getting it woven into cloth. This also helped the hand-loom weavers who were 
badly in need of employment on account of famine. The Committee distri¬ 
buted more than 110,000 garments among the population. In fact, the total 
number of persons who received clothes came to over 84,000. The Committee 
also promoted hand-spinning as a special form of relief. 

With a view to assisting poor cultivators in their agricultural operations, 
free plough centres were opened. Needy cultivators, who had no means of 
purchasing seeds, were supplied with seed grains free of charge. Cattle feed¬ 
ing centres were opened in adequate numbers all over the district. Besides, 
there were cattle camps where cattle belonging to poor cultivators were main¬ 
tained by the Committee throughout the famine period. With a view to en¬ 
couraging cultivators to grow fodder, they were given subsidies. Medicines 
were distributed, particularly among the labourers on Government relief works. 
Be it noted that this list does not exhaust all the forms of relief undertaken 
by the Committee. All this work was possible largely due to the fact that 
Thakkar Bapa was the President of the Famine Relief Committee. 

In addition to the work of organising unofficial relief, Thakkar Bapa took 
active interest in Government relief measures also. He would visit almost 
every Government relief work, inspect the arrangements made in the minutest 
details, would write exhaustive notes and urge the authorities to remove the 
defects. In fact, he was practically a non-official Inspector-General of Govern¬ 
ment Famine Relief Works. It was he who goaded the Government of Bom¬ 
bay to extend their relief organisation on an adequate scale during the last 
Bijapur famine. 

It may be interesting to note, in this connection, what he once wrote to 
the Chief Engineer and Secretary to the Government of Bombay, Public Works 
Department, on the question of Government relief work in Bijapur. In his 
letter dated 18 th April, 1943, Thakkar Bapa wrote: 4 As far as I know the situa¬ 
tion, all the officers concerned, especially the Executive Engineer, neglected their 
obligations to the people and the administration. No famine programmes, 
no plans, no tools, no additional staff (superior or subordinate)—that was the 
rule up to March, though famine was declared in December and January last. 5 
Tfljs is how he wrote to Government officials. His sincerity was so great that 
Government officials respected his views. 

I had the privilege of working under Thakkar Bapa as one of the 
Secretaries of the Bijapur Famine Relief Committee. Thus, I had an oppor- 
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tumty of knowing how careful he was to find out every detail regarding 
relief measures. His enquiries were not confined either to one place or to one 
particular item. He would tour almost every part of the affected area. He 
used to take special care to get his information verified by personal inspection 
if possible or by information collected by others. He was never satisfied by 
general statements, but always wanted accurate statistical data. In fact, he 
was the master of every detail. 

Even when he was in a distant place like Delhi, he would not forget his 
obligations to the famine-stricken people though they might be at a great dis¬ 
tance. The manner in which he would write careful notes on every aspect of 
famine relief can be seen from the following quotation from one of his letters 
addressed to me. He wrote : 4 1 find that the wages paid on the following 
works were quite inadequate, roughly coming to less than Re. 1 per head per 
week of six days, or a little over in one case only—there may be some reason in 
each case why such low average wages were received. But before sending these 
reports, you yourself have to scrutinise these tables and find out the specific 
cases where wages are very low and find out the reasons.’ This is how he work¬ 
ed and wanted others also to work. 

In another letter he made the following observations : 4 1 note that 
out of the 17 gangs, only 4 got above the minimum and 13 under the mini¬ 
mum. This was even if the wages were paid according to the enhanced rates 
proposed by Paisley (Executive Engineer) which you say have come into 
practice already. This is so, because you say that the task allowed in the 
Famine Code as per tables A, B, C, is too high and Paisley has recommend¬ 
ed reducing them by 25 per cent, and bringing the new tables in a line with 
Madras Famine Relief Code. So your trip to Bellary was very useful.’ This 
quotation shows his great knowledge of the Famine Relief Code. It is also 
a sample demonstrating as to how he used to behave like a schoolmaster in 
explaining things to his co-workers. 

Thakkar Bapa is an Engineer, and his knowledge of civil engineering 
was of great value in the task of inspecting famine relief works. His 
impatience to know the details of the progress of work from day to day was 
limitless. For instance, he demanded that he should get telegrams sent to him 
from Bijapur to Delhi, giving the actual number of men working on various 
Government famine relief works from week to week. He wrote saying that 
the work of sending him weekly returns 4 must be done with religious regular¬ 
ity’. He wanted the telegrams to reach him on a particular day of the week. 
In the absence of the receipt of the telegram on the fixed day, he would be 
restless, 

Jhakkar Bapa would often rebuke famine relief workers even for small 
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mistakes. But nobody misunderstood him because everybody knew that 
there was a great loving soul hidden behind these reprimands. In fact, these 
rebukes were the product of his great sincerity and devotion to the cause of 
suffering humanity. I have seen him often working continuously for nearly 
20 hours a day without adequate rest and sleep. And this was at the ripe age 
of 74. Even young people used to feel ashamed in his presence because they 
could not come anywhere near him in the matter of putting in hard work. 

During the last Bengal famine and food crisis in 1943, the Servants of 
India Society organised relief in Bengal. Relief work was also undertaken 
by the Society in North Bihar in 1944 and in Orissa during the same year. In 
addition, the Society also started relief measures in the Vizagapatam District 
in Madras Province during the same period. Thakkar Bapa, as the Society’s 
Vice-President, was largely responsible in directing the relief operations under¬ 
taken by the Society in all these areas. 

This account, though sketchy and cursory, amply shows the greatness of 
Thakkar Bapa as an ideal organizer of famine relief work. His achievements 
in this field of social activity are of a very high order. In fact, it can be said 
that Thakkar Bapa is one of the greatest humanitarians that modem India 
has produced. Addressing Thakkar Bapa on his 70th birthday, the Right 
Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri wrote : 4 1 yield to none in admiration of 
your unequalled work for the lowly and the suffering classes or in homagefor 
the singleness of purpose and the high consecration that have marked all your 
undertakings. 5 This tribute finds its echo to-day in every heart that has had 
the privilege of knowing Thakkar Bapa through his work. It can be said 
that Thakkar Bapa is the real Father of India’s suffering millions. I bow my 
head in deep veneration on this occasion of his 80th birthday. 












20. IN HOMAGE TO BAPA 

BY 

Rameshwaw Nehru 

Shri A. V. Thakkar, affectionately called Thakkar Bapa throughout India 
by his followers and co-workers, is one of the most venerated persons in the 
country. It is difficult to recount all his services to the nation. He has spent 
most of his long, useful life in serving the poor and the downtrodden. First 
the Adibasis, then the Harijans, and lastly the poor, ignorant village women 
have received his attention. He rushes to the spot to the people who are 
crushed under the heels of exploiters or are victims of nature and circumstances 
and presses his great organisational powers to their service. He has done 
permanent constructive work, as well as temporary relief work during periods 
of emergency. Whenever and wherever a famine or a flood occurred, he was 
invariably found on the spot with his band of devoted workers, organising relief, 
providing shelter, giving rations, and what is more, giving his unbounded love 
and sympathy to the afflicted and the stricken. 

He can truly be called the Father of the Tribal Backward Classes and the 
Harijans. Articles giving detailed information of some of the organisations 
he has founded and the Sanghas he has served are, I believe, published else¬ 
where in this volume. 111686 articles will show the magnitude of his activities 
and the extent of his achievements. He has worked on many fronts, and every¬ 
where he has given of his best. 

Gandhiji entrusted the work of the Harijan Sevak Sangh to him and 
made him its first Secretary, which he continues to be to the present day. 
Gandhiji and Bapa were increasingly knit in bonds of love and trust, and Bapa 
became Gandhiji’s great and indispensable ally for promoting the social side 
of national activities. When Gandhiji took up the work of the Kasturba 
Trust, he insisted that Thakkar Bapa should take up its Secretary¬ 
ship. This work, also, he still continues to do. Owing to old age and 
growing weakness, he was thinking of retiring from active service, but 
> ever since Gandhiji has gone he is giving himself to the work Gandhiji 
loved, with redoubled energy. ‘ It is the work he has left half done, and 
I must do whatever I can to accomplish it.’ Such is the devotion he has 
for him. 

When Gandhiji undertook his walking tour in the villages of Noakhali, 

{09 
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Bapa flew to his side, embedded himself in a village with a large Harijan 
population, and worked for the rehabilitation of the Hindu population, 
and the advancement of Hindu-Muslim unity. He told me once that it had 
become a sort of an article of faith with him to do Gandhiji’s biddings. 

‘ Whatever he would want me to do, I shall do regardless of its merits,’ he 
once remarked and so he did while Gandhiji lived, and so he does even when 
Gandhiji has gone. 

He carries in his mind a complete picture of the whole of India, from the 
Adibasi and the Harijan point of view. He knows the exact position in every 
province and all areas and remote corners of this vast country. He can tell 
you exactly what their varied problems are, how their conditions differ from 
one area to another, what their needs are, what their difficulties are, and 
how they can be removed. He knows workers in this field of service all 
over the country, and has them under his command. In some provinces 
he has helped the Governments in the preparation of schemes for Harijan 
advancement and well-being. There is no one else who commands the same 
wide view and possesses the same knowledge and information in this 
sphere. 

. His capacity for work is unrivalled. He can work incessantly, and 
even at this age he is putting in several hours’ work daily. He has travelled 
extensively and continues to do so even now. Birlaji once remarked affection¬ 
ately that Thakkar Bapa is not happy unless he is travelling in a third 
class railway compartment, eating the coarse food of the station restaurants 
and undergoing all the inconveniences of travel. So, in spite of increasing 
old age, Thakkar Bapa goes on following the path of duty, regardless of 
personal comforts. 

I owe a personal debt of gratitude to Thakkar Bapa. He brought me 
into a new world about which I knew nothing. He showed the path of service. 
In his own gentle and wise way he guided me and helped me. My first Hari¬ 
jan tours were in company with him. These tours and my work amongst the 
Harijans gave me eyes to see the real state of affairs of submerged humanity. 
Through association with him I realised the extent to which we of the so-called 
upper class and higher castes were responsible for the miseries of the poor, 
and I saw with my own eyes the depths of degradation and destitution in which 
these poor Harijans lived. With a sting in my heart, I felt how cruel we have 
>Jbeen in our ignorance, and how, through our complacency and inactivity, we 
’failed in doing our duty. Ever since my contact with him I have been trying to 
do my little bit to give relief to these poor people and to undo the great wrong 
we have done them. If I have succeeded in any measure, the credit goes tp 
Thakkar Bapa and not to me, ' 
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Elsewhere, the reader will see an article by me on the work of the Harijan 
Sevak Sangh and the Harijan movement. Most of the organisational work 
described in those pages was done by Thakkar Bapa. After Bapu, he has been 
the life and the spirit of this great movement. Verily, he has been both the 
servaht and the father of the poor people. May he live long to show us the 
-way, to guide us and inspire us to higher and greater service ! 



(3o—g[ftR~q[a*qfa qt faatqt^ft; 

“ aiqr. rr air# srs fttsa 1> fasaa aiaat? ft aft 1! ®qraa Ra 

>a 

a? aiR? a?i aiar fttfaq, Ra eft rr aft qt rath #frq i as-as 
q§f g aRra«Rg?Rf at atoir Rk Rifta fta tf|q ”—-s*at aiar 3 a=fi sq rr- 
fta aua s^tanr at sa ^g a<^ fasqq £ft # g?^ ftt amt t> aa ft aw 
gtftt a;?# gtar araaa g^r aft gg? fta |—“Rq? rr# ag; gsr^ a hr a?> 
at *&it m Ri^nr i frora at a?<a | i a at aaa aaa-aaa ft war =ai|ar f> 
Rfear q? qft-qft aft i sift* #<n ft aar a§ at Rgga f, q? a?r aa a;?r 

2R55 f 3Tf f | »* 

"O "O 

Rent aa «b gegrft ataqra at fo? 3?n Rfqq fta; gs^ fta at 
f|*aa aft q?at i rtr aata-aftta swa ft r# ft i f^tq ata-Ri? art 
RraRR <w R?r 1 1 Rr?r? qga a;? ft qqt ft : fan-a awnfa; ait aff> 

<o << «o 

qfcq; $3 aft ft t I %$l aft qq-qq aOT ?R a & feq I t «R g ZW- 
arqr faara-gar g^ea aft qq, aa g at gn# arisTfar Rk at gaa Rk 

>o 

gas gt qf ? i faR faaa g gaa qt gar-aaa a qfa afar, gar ait 

garter aa; a?r gqfeaa ??ar % qa;-qai aiav gqaitt at? gsftaa ait 

q^rraa «ara g gaar aar faar? a^ar as saasr fta a;r a ; ar aa qqr f 1 

gkaa gaai-ga ai aar srrfftaaTfa-gar-ga a faa a;ra at at ae «iar ^ar 

ga;ar i ? ata-ata a g?qrfaat at srr foqaar^t aiftit at as# a at strar 

Sit =arf|q i % a^ar-sea ^ asra g wt fata 3tat a;?r ?q i %? qfat- 

earta^-fafa a wt at ?g ®ar ^ arflq i ?r» a-ft^^-^asgaai-qo^s ara 

# at qa^ gear Rat ^ a tarfqa # | i ^fo5at Rt? fq^ftt |f arfaaf # 
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&n-g?rqar ^ m qfc gt aitf gri % q? «rr yi, at arqr gr qaqgr^ gff i 
?g q;qq>qt a^qi arr ^ qri! 

fq gw !?qqid giqr aft gsgi faqqqf qt grggil efiqt-qvflt gfaq 55qa 
f» fa «55r q? «t qrtf afar far ?! gg? gri ^ ga # ira ga aa fqgwi 
gft a# q55gt ifat f t arga a?qqF g ?g gtfs qrw q;r <fa $ft at at 
sqq aft arar i gwt a~t aftf ^gar ^ gsrga, Cfas.qft qr aggri qs.q* gar 
i?r f, at gwt arq gngg-qgt g; agrg fsaqr it 1 i ?qi qai^ fa fagt qq 
gir 3?qrq facqqr qgi fag qi ste faqi aw i ^ar-afar ita qr ita qq 
q?R7» q? q Rt qq ^Tfliq qq qqr f I gWlt faargr at q g;qt qga ft aft | 
at $$ at farad q, qr ag fagra | ggg a«qt ati afat ^ afagqq gq qq 

Os 

?qra nag f i ?gg gqgir gqtqrgqr m qqw qgq ftar f i qnr ait at 
faaaqf fq giqi g $T<sgi qr qtig fa^irf £at |, gq# c% q qf agpa qq* 

NO >© 

ati gig t> gqtfa ggg gggsr afai qgggiri ft qqr ? i fagaara apt gfag* 
grq? ft a;qt g^ffg 3faa gif??! q?r ftgr t qq-nqqr <st ggt-ggt fa?^, 
gjgfeq't qr awtagt faqti*, ati qqrai ^t fgi aqrqgrat qrrfa aft gggg 
fag gr%r 1 1 

qi ?gqj g? aq q ggrqr aw fa; arqr g;r i^q gqqr sv* 1 1 qff, 

"O 

gq^ wfgaR-ag f?q q g;qqr qti wfar «t qnr q?at %i qq q?qt f i 

<« %o' 

qsq'qr ^ ft gqg; 3?ai g ^’tgrg'qr qit gfe-wrqqr 3 ^a f i qrqr 
grgt-giqt siqq* ig q sw, “ gq flir ^srrrr gri qr#it g ” srqqi “ gt gg ^q 
?355 Efirgr ” qf g%-igqof qfgjqf gr ssa f> aq ^g g?f ^igq 

o >o 

£R?q q;r gr?g asigr ? 

sqga qra at q? ? fa fagg srqg mi art ^rqq ,r giq-g^ g grat m 

cs >o >o 

faqr ft 3?k gg ^tg;-q^gr aft «5fa-ggr g gfas w feqr ft, gg^ qtqg-ig 
qir qgq ^ stg g®r ^g qr gqra l> at ^ffa; g^t g ft ig-arg qiq ^ 

>o 

sgqia | ? 

qrqr g gt» qsq grqat ^t ft gffa, qqq-grqqr g gqo’r atqq-ig ^t 

Os cs Os 

IS 
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sifter 1 1 ^w §55 s% g ft ?a gnrr ^ gtaa-tg arr ^ga-sra aa gaia 1 1 
sqaraa: g gqa ft to a gq=Rt to ®ar qr^a 1 1 to qfroa £a gq arqr 
to qatara start a^r aita f—“ gqr s^r famr, gt grftrg air gRiga 

stergR ggtegrer prf arra ftq ^ £ fear r* at a? faq ariqr €t |g arc^rak 
qr arfiq, hTtotctf qt rate 353 1 1 qt a aft graa far qrqr a,! gqar grqar- 
grfsa faiagr tgqq f affc aaar gtg sro faraar aaor-frofea f 1 a at 
aqar qfroa gaart gfssra ft srrar i, fafi a at a gqa fagt ^ ste ir 

VO CN 

‘ grfiftqa; sag ’ qa qrqT aft a qrqr =pt aatfrorar qsf ‘gg-gggr’ ft 1 “ ft a 
qa;|at a af 1” 

qar art artetgt a qa; qg a qrqr ast qr—" gsT-arsT ate qs.at 

f, asr. qrqr, aa a^qqq (qqqr, qgaga) g fte ?ra it,” ^g aiaa a qrqr ^ 
gfi gtaat^q an fgqte. ag grar f 1 an qa; ^ar at at aff ste.r g^fta 1 
qqgqr tqrg g' sqfqa qg-qg It?;? grral a qrqr aa, g|T graa ft : arat 
aftf 55 >cRaar aqr ft 1 |g grom-ara ^ qiat g f g srt sfo® qar «ra sa aar 
qr, % a? qr 1 aa gq ag qa; arar ^ qt=g g qq fssro—“ aaa 

faraat ft art q <£t aitqt sfa statqr air aga agg fqiar ft a^ g 

VO >0 NO 

q?£ area groegqt %# ^t at a £m ^ar qrsar f 1 a*f grq awr star 1” 

C\ ND 

fqggl afaat a sp^rgae <£t qrqr arr qtqra qaT 1 n ffa <? atat ^ 

vO 

rqrg-wrg *qra qa ^a q 1 sarqt ^ ^ qa-sNar q° aag^ra faqr^t a ?artr 

Cs "O 

arqrqia tor farar 1 aatf a at ^a aa ft, zi-zi ^ ^?rat a at, gra aasa- 

Cs Cs 

qr^t 555at a, grqa-grq^ ggff g ?a arqr ^ aa 1 ga? g tos gf?r aq;, ^tq# 
^ qt-ata m fqqra ^ steTO atqarfr a ?artt ssTqt-giqt qrqT ^rg flat qt 1 
gafgr grtr, gtq <it gqrtt, ag 55 #t qisqq^t^ qqrtgr aa r a ara t aaarq 

* C\ NO 

£Rft?a faar aara q far fg 13 ^tqi-qjTOFT-arfr ^r qrff ft a grq 1 
qjfgrq^ # q| gq afrat gfr srg^ra gqrqr ga?-aa? qrqr a gqat gfter 

va 

g ^gt-aa-qro gqq? ^t % qwt Efit ^arr; ^g afarf ^ gara a at qfq- 
qH gm-gra gra 1 , alt gq^t m ^g-a;g, ara .grqitrt ajt # 
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q*£*t qt> Wt-q^ft «Rt cfiftr ai$ Z.m > Hfq # 5 nffT» taiaa mfc a?fcf-qgm 

• <X >o 

air ^tfsar arra gq c®i i 

Sss g <;© ate zt & qa: gji^t aTa a ^atwt g 5 r arqr a* quT fa;. 

Cv P 1 

* ati aga 1 aCr ait a $sta gt qr aft,’ at gaa g qa; 3% marc at gft 

s» ^ 

g |g qsr fts g gfi ?q mq3 rarst qs ait fcmrm car i gg£fi m?gr*q a 
qmaar at, aragsarq^r sq'a ar aftt fan mma-m wtq «jr i gtsr,««garq afer 
a?mr a? gt, g ^awarar q^ efit ara qga grt r gg# atqq |gt a* 

o <o • C\ 

crr' 7 ! at arqr gag ft aa a 1 aa ga ggm a^sHsrogt g®ct ^ ^rsrq gagrqr. 

'O 

at arar m gaata-qg iqq # awt ata gift 1 g^Cfa acr. “ gaaa am qgr 
q^arr ggaa ar 1 fg g?ta fq# #< mta a-ara # tiaaw aiqt air isa 

C\ • C\ 

qt ggr 1 arar ^ m a ‘a^’a’g-staigaai-a 0 ^ aara“ a>r g^fta 1 gasq f#rr 
#< fg gar-aira asr mewa at aw tear 1 mqa qa» #a a g^t 3 fearr f# 
«aa fftat a^^ ^ attat air aaa fmar awa a, at gga aif 

*0 'S 

gfagqtftH-gt gram Sat at 1 qq aa mqat mMt g acr # mm a^ at. gg 
aga g at gfaai aq’aw «rr 1” m at$-ar£ nan faarfgqt a mqS 

airq # gam mfo q^fer craw arqr ai =m# qi mqat sriogfe agrf 1 grqr 
^t qfaa aiW'anr g aria air a? aqa fq^gr aarn at ggar a 1 gk, 
arqr asr Wisgarar-qa 1 ga g a arqr ^ gqa^ a arar. «ca!a a; grg g, 
aat g gw^ gara at afe qtsqt# at ga^ ^qgt-aa asr aigt? srrataai q?r 1 
cftaa-gggi-gg a: a ^qfgqa ait c^-C^aw mr ca gsar *cr 1 qgiq 

ac a gram f fm a^rq a gt<aaw cam: air grwr arra-^ra marar arqr m 
feq q?r aifer f 1 aat air aiat arqr a faita aff fear 1 ^taia iqsg 
feat at gaair maqa %ct-qg qiaaw arr a^aa; stcr g gai aqr 1 faara- 

>0 >o 

qf^tc a aca g?t g g^arqr f| f ct m am ait srga' % lata 

>o 'q 

ait? a;r caaiq/m aac faiar. am arqr ^ gg area g mqa miqait gam faf®g 
w<ar 1 Imet ^ gaa; qt am a ar 'ag 1 qi arqr a gaqat mr atrat 

gig f^r 1 fmat-ggg: at mra fg aqtaa a?tq m arnit q^ mqat aclmfss m^ra 1 
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srrsr ^ g g gsq qnr ^ gpq ?? tj q^-q^ssq ^rqr. m 
q?a ^rir «rr» qqtfBfi gg gar «n far t gwra <£ at qii 1 1 ^ ^ a?; 

q§ gfl «t ? 1 g* qg at gqqq gwra g?r afar^s affo gis ft qrqr 1 ' gq^t 
#?srr«H srca qg aft 5# 1 gqq;r s?cr i?a gqfecfr-gr arm 1 q at srqar , 
3 TftqT*q gqiiar I. 3 Tt fag qqf g qoq^rqi grqr SR qgqf cfi fqg2 q<?t efiT qg 

®V 'O >0 
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22. A FEW REMINISCENCES 

BY 

Krishnalal Mr Jhaveri 

I have known him from his childhood. He has completed 80, so have I; 
I will shortly complete 81. He belongs to Bhavnagar and I happened to be 
studying there, in the Alfred High School, along with his late brother Par- 
manand, and a few other relatives of his, all of the Lohana community. One 
of them in later life became a Theosophist and Sanatani, and was instrumental 
in opening a Sanatani High School in Bhavnagar. Another went over to 
Paris and opened a prosperous jewellers’ business there. His family members 
have made their mark in public life. His brother Parmanand’s wife Monghi 
Behen took to social work and acquired a name. His other brother Dr. Keshav- 
lal is easily the leading figure in the Municipal life of Bhavnagar. His nephews 
are also doing useful work. It was thus that I happened to come in contact 
with his family years ago in 1882-83. 

Amritlal studied for his Civil Engineering Degree and became an L.C.E. 
He took up service with the Bombay Municipality and we thus met again, 
in Bombay. Even at that early age, he had persuaded himself that he was 
more fitted for social uplift and reform work than any other kind of service, 
and he tried to do whatever he could in that direction in a way which would not 
interfere with Service rules and discipline. I happened to be a Judge of the 
Presidency £6urt 0 f Small Causes then. This Court has mostly to deal with 
money-lenders’ cases ; poor, needy persons borrowing from money-lenders— 
chiefly Marwaris and Pathans—at exorbitant rates of interest and on pro¬ 
missory notes showing a much larger amount than that actually lent. Most 
of the street sweepers of Bombay came from Kathiawar (Saurashtra), and 
amongst them a large number from Bhavnagar. As I was supposed to be 
familiar with the ways of money-lenders and could carry some influence as a 
Judge, he asked for my co-operation in releasing the poor sweepers from the 
clutches of the money-lenders. As it was social and humanitarian work, 
I agreed. Matharpakhady Street in Mazagaon was the locality where these 
sweepers resided. We used to go there at night and carry on propaganda 
against this pernicious system of borrowing. In addition, we called upon the 
money-lenders, through their Vakils, to come out with their books and arrive 
at a reasonable compromise and be paid off then and there, We succeeded 
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to some exteat, but in the sequel we lost. I inquired as to why it was like that; 
and the needy men told me that as they were unable to save anything they had 
no reserves to fall back upon. And in case of emergency, such as sudden 
illness in the family or death at midnight, if they knocked at the door of the 
Marwari, he would get up and accommodate them. After this, Amritlal 
left Municipal service and joined Gokhaie’s Servants of India Society; he has 
himself in a letter to his family set out the reasons why he deliberately did so. 
Though the good work done by Amritlal was not forgotten, the sweepers, as 
said above, relapsed into their old habits. I have mentioned this inci¬ 
dent of the sweepers to show what was the bent of his mind* even in those 
days. The seed, the urge, was there; it only required development, and 
development came through various influences, his Gurus : Gokhaie’s and 
Gandhiji’s. 

The late Sir Lallubhai Samaldas, a social worker, was. a great friend of 
Gokhaie’s. Sir Lallubhai belonged to Bhavnagar too, and Amritlal was 
also helped by Sir Lallubhai in fulfilling his heart’s desire. 

His work for the aborigines of Panch Mahals—the Bhils,—attracted 
Shri Lakshmidas Shrikant, the scion of a wealthy family of Bombay, who has 
now worthily succeeded Amritlal and made his home with the Bhils. 

The last time I worked with him was a few years ago, on the eve of his 
going to Vellore, for cure of his eye trouble. I took him with me, along with 
his Sikh attendant, as Chairman of the Committee concerned, from Bombay 
to Khar, a suburb of Bombay, to address the very poor and socially backward 
and illiterate inhabitants of Kherwadi, a colony of Marwari leather-workers, 
whom the present Premier of Bombay, the Hon. Mr. Kher has after strenuous 
work and unflagging zeal converted into enlightened members of society by 
providing for them schools, dispensaries and other amenities. Amritlal 
addressed them most feelingly and eloquently. 

As an old comrade I am praying for Thakkar Bapa’s long life and further 
success in his self-imposed humanitarian work. 
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23. A TRIBUTE 

BY 

V. Bhashyam Aiyangar 

I consider it a great privilege to be allowed to join in the tribute of affection, 
regard and good wishes offered to our Thakkar Bapa, the foremost social 
worker and Servant of India, by his numerous friends and admirers on the 
happy and auspicious occasion of his completing the venerable age of 
80 years. 

I need not attempt to recount either the remarkable events of his long life 
or the splendid services rendered by him, through a period of more than a 
generation, in the cause of the poor, the ignorant, the downtrodden and the 
primitive sections of our Society. They will be found described elsewhere in 
this volume. 

What are the main qualities of the head and heart of this revered leader, 
which have drawn me to him and instilled an ever-increasing degree of regard 
and respect for him, in the long period of nearly 15 years during which I have 
had the inestimable advantage and honour of close association and contact 
with him ? I shall try to answer this question hare, as briefly as I can. 

In the first place, his ideal of life. A few months ago, during one of his 
visits to Madras, he had come to my house, when my son, a practising doctor 
who, by the way, is one of his ardent admirers, put him the question, on the 
spur of the moment, what, according to him, was the value of life. The answer 
came at once through the following well-known couplet, which that other 
venerable social leader of recent memory, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
had adopted for his guidance:— 

-rail wni i 

V# 

cfirwr sraci&ffi qrfbFTt swferc-Rrcr u 

I crave not for Kingdom, Swarga, 
or freedom from future birth. 

The alleviation of distress of 

the suffering humanity is all I long for. 

This is a true and accurate reflection of the spring of Bapa’s noble life and 
action, the unselfish and entire dedication of himself and his all for the alle¬ 
viation of the suffering and distress of the afflicted humanity. 
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And this dedication, in the case of Bapa, is not based on any unstable 
conceptions like social justice, policy or utility, but on the deeper foundation 
of an unshakable faith in the existence of an omnipotent, omniscient and bene¬ 
volent Ruler of the Universe and of an organic tie of brotherhood among the 
beings created by Him. Service to humanity is, therefore, the truest Service 
to God. 

Bapa is a pure soul. It is said in the Mahabharata that the purity of a 
person lies in his attitude towards artha or wealth. Bapa’s purity in this res¬ 
pect is unsurpassed. He has numerous friends and co-workers, many of 
them having been intimately associated with him for long periods. But no 
degree of regard or friendship will induce Bapa to swerve from the straight 
path, even by a hair’s breadth, in matters of public money. It is impossible 
to speak too highly of his absolute rectitude in dealing with any money or fund 
entrusted to his care. He will not allow even a pie to be mis-spent and in this 
respect, he is as strict on himself as with others. 

Then, his devotion to duty, his regularity and punctuality, his meticulous 
care of details, his wonderful memory of men and things, his watchfulness of 
events and opportunities, his diligence, all these mark him out as one of the 
most high-souled leaders of our Society. No wonder, he commanded the 
unbounded love, confidence and respect of the late Father of our Nation.; 

May our Bapa be blessed with many more years of useful and happy life ! 




24 . THAKKAR BAPA—A TRUE 4 KHUDAI KHIDMATGAR * 

BY 

Sumant Mehta 

I claim to know Thakkar Bapa well. I met him first, soon after he joined 
the great patriot, Mr. Gokhale. During the long interval of thirty-five years 
we have had many occasions to co-operate with each other. The uplift of the 
Harijans, and the service of the backward hill tribes are matters of common 
interest to both of us. It was at his suggestion that I took up the problem of 
the Raniparaj of the Surat district, for whom I have worked since 1922. 
Thakkar Bapa’s first love was the Harijans of the Bombay Municipality, but 
he was given his pet name in the jungles of the Panch Mahals, where he orga¬ 
nised social work amongst the Bhils. Thakkar Bapa is an extremely frank, 
honest man. He is devoted to his work. He has a single-track mind. He 
gives his all to the work in hand. He is a simple man, very hard-working. 
He is not an intellectual. He has no side-activities. He is not worried about 
ideologies. He has no frustrations. However interested he may be in political 
reconstruction, he has not given it much of his time. He concentrates all his 
energies on the questions which he has made his own. Throughout Gujarat 
he is very much loved and respected. Even at the age of eighty, with failing 
eyesight, he is hard at work. To this noble soul I pay my whole-hearted 
homage. 



25. THE FIRST DHARSAN 


by 

P. G. Vanikar 

It was in the December of 1922. I do not remember the exact date. I 
was restlessly moving on the railway platform of Dadar. The jostling crowd 
was pushing me up and down the length of platform. And in my mind 
were jostling the thoughts that disturbed the political worker in those 
days. 

The great national awakening inspired by Gandhiji had drawn hundreds 
of youths all over the country into the political field. I was then working 
as Secretary, District Congress Committee, in Bombay. What was the 
programme before us in those days ? Mostly it was to enroll Congress 
members, to collect Tilak Swaraj Fund, to organise public meetings, to run 
Charkha Classes, to collect foreign clothes and make bonfires of them. Though 
in the beginning this programme was very attractive, in due course it lost its 
glamour for youths like me. Then slowly various questions began to rise in 
the minds of workers. A process of self-analysing started. I began to think 
within myself whether the programme which we were working out was of any 
lasting value ? Whether we were really rendering true services to our mother¬ 
land by doing these acts? Such were the-questions which were confusing our 
minds and made us restless. 

It was Gandhiji who first broke this restlessness, and opened a new way 
for the workers. It was he who discovered the true India. Beyond the great 
cities and the big towns lay the real India, the India of the honest tillers of the 
soils, true sons of the mother—ignorant, downtrodden and forgotten. It was 
towards this India that Gandhiji directed us. This was the reason why I felt 
restless With the routine programme and wanted to go to the villages. I had 
already taken three months practical training as village worker and propa¬ 
gandist under the able guidance of Acharya Shri Keshavraoji Deshpande at 
^dhakashram, Andheri, and was very much anxious to make a beginning. 

this state of mind I saw an article written by Pujya Thakkar Bapa in 
Yugadharm , a Gujarathi Nationalistic Magazine edited by Shri Indulal 
Yagnik. In that article, Bapa made an appeal to the young workers to come 
forward and serve for at least three years the famine-stricken Bhils of Panch- 
mahal District in Gujarat. This was the call which went straight to my heart. 
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This was, 1 thought, an opportunity which I should not miss. I discussed 
the Whole thing with my friend Shri Laximidas Shrikant, who was then working 
as Hony. Treasurer of the Girgaon Congress Committee. He was also anxious 
to go to the villages and work among the masses. Soon after our discussions, 
fortunately Shri Shrikantji happened to 'go to the Punjab to meet Thakkar 
Bapa, who was also touring the area at that time. As a result of his* talk with 
Bapa a meeting was arranged between 4iim and me. He then telegraphed to 
me to see Bapa on G.I.P. Dadar Station. That was the reason which brought 
me that day on the Dadar platform. 

I had never seen him before. My curiosity was making so many pictures 
in my mind. How shall I recognise him ? What shall I say to him ? How 
will he take me ? What would be his idea regarding my proposal to work 
with him ? Will he lead me to my goal ? Such were the anxious thoughts, 
as I searched among the moving faces to catch a glimpse of Bapa that day. 
While I was thus looking at the faces, I passed by a bench a few steps away, 
when all of a sudden a voice came enquiring whether I was Yanikar. I at 
once turned back and beheld him with wonderment. There he was. I 
instinctively folded my hands and bowed in reverence before that magnificent 
personality. 

He at once made room for me on the bench and began the talk about the 
subject. He asked me whether I was willing to go to Dohad to work among 
the Bhils of Panchmahal for at least three years. Naturally I was not prepared 
to work for such a long duration. I told him that at least I would be able to 
work for three months so that I may get some practical experience in this field. 
Upon this he plainly told me that considering the immensity of the work, 
three months’ period would be very small and if not for three years I should 
at least work there for one year. He had a grace of manners and spoke in 
a voice which was all sincerity. I told him that it would be impossible 
to say anything definitely regarding the period of my working at that stage 
until I see the tract, the people and the scope of work there. 

While we were discussing the point the train entered the platform. Bapa 
rose to take his seat in the compartment. The shrill whistle of the guard told 
us that there was no time left for us to come to any definite conclusion on this 
point. Bapa then asked me to see him at Dohad when he would acquaint 
me with the details of the work. The train steamed off, leaving an eager and 
bewildered youth behind. 

On my way back I tried to recollect the whole picture of the incident. 
There arose a clear figure of the tall, fair man, clad in white khadi, his serene 
features aglow with a kindness. In every nerve he was a man of action, 
indefatigable determination and dogged perseverance. All idealism existed 
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for him not beyond the horizon but in the stark reality of the famine-stricken 
aboriginals. It was the reality of hunger, disease, squalor and ignorance. 
His voice again and again resounded in my ears. Little did I think 
that I had turned round a new comer in my life and was to follow 
this path of service in the wake of that vision which I saw that day on the 
platform. 






26. THE LESS KNOWN ASPECTS OF THAKKAR BAPA 

BY 

L. N. Rao 

Bapa’s life is one long epic of hard work. Prof. N. R. Malkani, one of 
the lieutenants of Mahatma Gandhi in the constructive field and a pioneer in 
the Harijan movement, while sending a message at the time of the celebration 
of Thakkar Bapa’s 70th birthday in November 1939, remarked that while most 
people could teach Thakkar Bapa how to rest, none could teach him how to 
work. Every one who has seen Bapa even for a day will bear witness to the 
truth of this statement. Bapa often reminds me of Browning’s Grammarian : 

4 Back to his book then : deeper drooped his head; 

Calculus racked him ; 

Leaden before, his eyes grew dross of lead; 

Tussis attacked him. 

Now, Master, take a little rest ! ”—not he! 

4 Not a whit troubled. 

Back to his studies, fresher than at first. 

Fierce as a dragon 

He (soul-hydroptic with a sacred thirst), 

Sucked at the flagon/ 

Bapa’s 6 book ’ is practical service to suffering humanity. 

The other day when I went to see him in Delhi, I found the grand old man 
listening to his assistants reading out all the entries of the day in the cash books 
of the All India Harijan Sevak Sangh and Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh, at 
10 p.m.! I thought he would retire after his accountants finished reading out 
the cash book entries, but to my astonishment I found that Bapa’s programme 
of work for the day was not over. A Shastri was called, who read out a full 
chapter from the Gita, while Bapa sat on his wooden bed-stead upright and 
listened intently and devoutly to the recitation of the slokas. Of course, as 
usual with him, Bapa was correcting the pronunciation of the Shastri when the 
latter went wrong! The figure of Bapa as he sat there listening to the reci¬ 
tation of the Gita reminded me of the Buddha. 

It was a rainy morning, some time in 1939. We were in Sambalpur, in 
Orissa. After breakfast, he handed me a telegram which he had received the 
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previous evening, when I was not in his company, and which had brought the 
news of the death of his eldest brother whomherespectedandloved. Strangely 
enough, he had not shown any emotion and had not even mentioned the news 
to me, though I was so close to him, for several hours. This would picture 
him as a stoic; but in contrast to this is another incident. After the death 
of his eldest brother, only two out of the six brothers were left—Bapa and 
Dr. Keshavlal Thakkar, younger to him by twelve years, who lives in Bhav- 
nagar. Bapa writes to Dr. Thakkar frequently and is very fond of him. But 
he rarely meets him. At the most they meet once in two or three years. It 
was some time in 1941, and we were touringin Assam. Somehow, Dr. Thakkar’s 
letters failed to reach Bapa. He was so much worried about his brother that 
he sent a telegram enquiring about his health. Not till the reply telegram came 
was Bapa free from anxiety. Again, one more instance of his childlike affec¬ 
tion for this brother. It was probably in 1943, and Dr. Thakkar was in deten¬ 
tion as he was connected with the Prajamandal of Bhavnagar State. It was 
severe winter in Delhi and Bapa suddenly took ill. Somehow Bapa felt that he 
might not survive that illness. So he at once wrote, I believe in his own hand¬ 
writing in spite of his illness, a letter to Mr. Pattani, the Dewan, requesting him 
to release his brother at once so that he could have the pleasure of seeing, his 
brother before he died. Fortunately for all, Bapa survived that illness and had 
also the pleasure of meeting his brother who was instantly released from jail. 

I used to notice that the operation theatre in any hospital he visited gave 
Bapa a shock. Once he explained to me, with bedewed eyes, that he lost a 
brother of his, in the prime of life, on the operation table. 

We had to travel between Poona and Bombay very often. The Servants 
of India Society’s building in Bombay, 'situated on Sandhurst Road near 
Prarthana Samaj, is almost equidistant from Byculla Station and Victoria 
Terminus. By getting down at Byculla, we can reach the Society’s building 
15 minutes earlier, without spending any extra amount for conveyance, than if 
we alight at Victoria Terminus. After knowing Bombay a little, I had always 
an aversion to alighting at Byculla and would persuade Bapa to alight at 
Victoria Terminus because from Byculla to the Society’s building one had 
to pass through the glaring ‘red light district’ of Bombay City where 
hundreds of prostitutes ply their trade. On one occasion Bapa asked me why 
I always avoided getting down at Byculla, and I gave him the reason for my 
dislike. Bapa’s reply was, ‘ Oh, is that so ? After all, they are our sisters. 
As a Municipal Engineer in this city, I have stood for long hours on those 
very roads.’ This is characteristic of Bapa and his life. 

Great and famous as he has grown to be, he never forgets the humble and 
suffering among his relations and friends. He would go much out of his way 
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. if necessary to hring solace to a person in distress. I am reminded of his visit 
to a relation of his in Ahmedabad. That relation had lost almost everything 
in business, had been reduced to poverty, and evidently was undergoing 
lots of difficulties. The meeting of Bapa with that once very prosperous man, 
in a small crowded and poor-looking room, was very touching. The relation, 
with tears in his eyes, remarked that it wa's a great solace for him, that of all 
people Bapa could go to his humble house and see him in those unfortunate 
circumstances. The relation was at thaHime worried about arranging for the 
wedding of his daughter. Bapa took some interest in it and was very happy 
when that young lady was, later on, well settled in life. 

Dealing with lacs and lacs of public funds, he is ever vigilant about 
money. And he would not tolerate any kind of irregularity in maintaining 
accounts, and certainly much less in spending the money. His secretary or 
personal servant must maintain the accounts of his own kitchen expenses, 
however small they may be, and Bapa must examine this account occasionally, 
however honest the keeper of the account may be. 

One cold December evening in 1939, in Delhi, I had packed up our travel¬ 
ling kit, and the tonga was ready at the gate to take us to the Railway Station. 
We were to go on famine relief work to Hissar in Punjab, where a severe 
famine was raging at that time. I said it was time to board the tonga. He 
replied, ‘ Wait ’, went to the cashkeeper, opened the safe and checked up the 
cash amounting to some hundreds! Nobody would have thought that there 
was any necessity at such a time to verify the cash balance in the office of 
the Harijan Sevak Sangh! 

Another instance. I was still fresh from the college and very deficient in 
business-like habits. So, naturally, I was still a raw apprentice under him, or 
as he would introduce me to his friends, ‘ a new colt I was also not familiar 
with his methods. After a busy day’s programme in Allahabad, we boarded 
a third-class compartment on a train. I was just relaxing when he pulled me 
up to verify the cash balance. Always the Secretary carried the money. 
Bapa was not satisfied till even the postage stamps, cards and envelopes were 
counted and checked. It was discovered that I had a few rupees more with me, 
my personal money. Naturally I had not shown that in the account. Where 
was the necessity, I thought. Bapa’s reply was, ‘ Why not you put that also 
in the account ? ’ From that time onwards I did so, and have been benefited 
by that practice of keeping even personal accounts in a clean way. 

Bapa’s love for children and their love for him is remarkable. Though 
he inspires awe in elders and is often considered a lion in the office and in field 
work, he is like a kind-hearted mother to children. No child in the Harijan 
colony is afraid of him. When one saw Bapa in the company of several 
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children in the Harijan colony playing on the premises, one wondered whether 
he was that merciless disciplinarian that was sitting in the office. The children 
not only loved him but played pranks with him. One child of the colony was 
the same to him as any other child. When Shri Devadas Gandhi was living as 
a neighbour in the Harijan colony in 1938 and 1939, his daughter Tara and his 
son Mohan often kept company with Bapa in the evenings. But other children 
too were equally attached to him and loved by him. In fact they would all 
be ready by 5 p.m. near the office to drag the old man out for a walk. The 
first time that I met him was in the company of children. One of'the sons of 
Bapa’s able lieutenant, Mr. Shyamlal, was sitting on Bapa’s lap and pointing 
to the photographs hung on the walls in Bapa’s room. The little fellow 
remarked, v There are two Bapas on the wall Bapa burst out into laughter 
which was contagious. There were several other visitors along with me in that 
room of his, where he generally squats on the floor on a mattress and does his 
work, reading or writing, on a small desk, sitting bolt upright. The whole room 
shook with laughter. Five years later, my elder brother came from the 
South to live with mein Delhi. We kept the house of Bapa. My brother’s 
second child was very sickly and dark-looking, aged two at that time. 
Bapa loved that child with the same affection with which he fondled the 
children of Shri Devadas Gandhi. He would often carry that sickly dark- 
complexioned niece of mine to the Prayer Hall in the Colony, and as the 
prayer was in progress, invariably the child would go to sleep and the grand 
old man would carry the sleeping child back on his shoulder. It was a 
touching sight. 

Bapa is ascetic to a degree, but he is very human too. How many people 
would believe if I say that I have seen him enjoying a film or two ? So far as 
my knowledge goes, he witnessed three films. I kept company with him for 
two of them, the late Rt. Hon’ble Sri Y. S. Srinivasa Sastri took him to another. 
He took Bapa to witness a film called Ninotchka in which the famous actress 
Greta Garbo appeared as a Soviet-bred Russian girl caught in the capitalist 
society of Paris. The picture was running to crowded houses in Poona in 
those days. Later, when the picture was discussed at the dinner table in 
the Servants of India Society, and Bapa’s opinion was sought by a clever 
junior member, he replied, ‘ There was too much of kissing! ’ What would 
have been Bapa’s reactions if he had seen one of the popular Indian pictures 1 
Thf other two were Indian pictures. I forget the name of one of them, but 
it was a Marathi picture in which LaUta Pawar appeared, and the theme was 
about the relationship between landlords and tenants. As I sat beside Bapa, 
he occasionally translated the Marathi sentences for me. The other picture 
witnessed by Bapa in Bombay was Mali , a film depicting the idea that work 
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is worship. I believe he enjoyed this film very much. On all these three 
occasions, it was some friend of his who pressed him to go to the picture. 
He himself never expressed any desire to go to the pictures. 

Once, at Bezwada, he had to reprimand a Harijan Sevak for gross neglect 
of duty and irregularity in work. "This was in private. But later it was dis¬ 
covered that the Harijan Sevak, an old man, had a number of difficulties and 
hence had been irregular in his work. However, as he was known to be a 
pioneer in the Harijan field and really a good man at heart, Bapa apologised 
at a public meeting in Guntur the very next evening. 

On another occasion, we were travelling to Madras by a passenger train in 
the morning from Bezwada. Lunch tickets had been bought at Bezwada itself, 
and as desired by him, I had given the tickets to be kept by him. We were to 
lunch at Ongole station. When we got down there, he asked for the tickets. 
Though I remembered that they were with him, I searched for them in my 
pockets when he demanded them. He was furious when I could not find them 
in my pockets. When I mildly suggested that he might kindly search for 
them in his qwn pockets, he did so in haste and could not find them. Then I 
too thought I might have lost them, and felt very sorry. He chastised me for 
carelessness. But a few minutes later, he again searched his own pockets and 
discovered the tickets there. The very next moment he apologised to me while 
I stood bewildered and touched by his affectionate words. 

I think it was one of the earliest long tours on which he took me as his 
assistant, and 1 used to be very nervous and diffident about myself. On the 
way to Allahabad, I dropped the railway tickets on the platform when 
taking out my purse. Later, when a ticket examiner came, it was discovered 
that our tickets were missing. I was frightened as to what Bapa would say, 
and was deeply touched when I found that he did not say even one angry word 
on that day to me. It was a great relief to me. Fortunately for me, it so 
happened that the tickets had been found out by some railway official on the 
platform, and telegrams had been sent to all the stations ahead of us by the rail¬ 
way authorities themselves! So we did not have to pay anything extra. 

During the time I worked as his personal assistant, he kept always two 
rupees with him in cash in his pocket. When he spent it, he would give me 
an account of it and then ask me to make up the sum of rupees two. His 
wants were very few and simple. He would religiously avoid costly fruits or 
luxurious dishes at his dinner table in Delhi in those days. He would often 
say, 4 A poor man like me should not eat fruits.’ While travelling, he 
bought puris and vegetable from the vendors on the platform, and that was 
all his meal. Once when an elderly member of the Gandhi Seva Sangh saw 
Bapa eating these puris bought from a vendor on the platform, he exclaimed 
i7 
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in astonishment, ‘ How do you eat these puris C? They may not, have been 
fried in good ghee.’ Bapa replied, ‘ Oh, it is all right for me.’ J 

On another occasion, a worker of the Go Seya Sangh was pleading with 
him not to take any food which was cooked pil or buffaloe-ghee, and to ^ 
take a vow to use only cow’s milk and its by-products as the members of the 
Go Seva Sangh do. gapa only smiled and said that it was not possible for him 
to take such vows. ___- 

I havemever seen him applying oil to his body or l^pking intcj a jnirror. 

Whenever there was a balance in his personal account, out jpf the main¬ 
tenance allowance given to him by the Servants of India Society, l^e would ask 
hi$ assistants, ‘ Why have you kept so much balance ? Give it ^way, give it 
away.’ He often helped from this balance the wiciow and childreh of a poor 
relation of his in Bombay. In those years, whenever he visited Bombay Jie 
would make it a point to enquire about the welfare of these people. 

‘ * I believe he himself is not a faddist, though he jbefriends faddists and works'" 
in association with them. He wears khaddar and has worked for the spread^ 
of hand-spinning. But sometimes I have seen devotees of khaddar remarking 
on the fact that the mattress on which he sleeps is not of Jkhaddar. Invalu¬ 
ably he qnly smiled at such remarks. Once we-visited a big technical’in¬ 
stitution in Bareilly in the U.P, A Naidu gentleman froin the South was jthe - 
Superintendent of the institution. At the time of leaving the institution J.he 
Superintendent, evidently bewildered at the sight of his khadi dress, remarked, 

‘ You were once a liberal.’ Probably the khadi dress made Jiim think that 
Bapa had changed into a Congressman ! Bapa replied at once, ‘ I am ^till not 
Illiberal f’ * 





Picture taken on the occasion of the Convocation of the Harijan Udvogshala held on May 24 , 1949 
The Hon hie Shya/na Prasad Makerjee is seen delivering the Convocation Address 






27. BAPA’S WORK FOR THE MURIAS AND MARIAS OF 
BASTAR DISTRICT, C.P. AND BERAR 

BY 

S. P. Shrivastava 

On 1-1-1948 Bastar State merged with. Central Provinces and Berar. 
Bastar and Ranker States formed one district, covering an area of nearly 
15,000 sq. miles. Probably this is the biggest district in the whole of India. 
Bastar itself is equal to Belgium in area, and if Ranker is added to it, it becomes 
equal to Holland. The population of the district is about six lacs, and nearly 
90% of the total population consists of aboriginals, who are of the most primi¬ 
tive type. The Abujhmar area of the district, which is abgut 3,000 sq. miles 
in area and has been till lately a forbidden land, is inhabited by Marias. 
The people there being very primitive, still use barks and leaves to cover 
their body. 

It was four months after the merger and the formation of the new district, 
that Bapa visited it. The summer had started, and one must have very strong 
nerves to undertake a tedious journey of 184 miles to reach Jagdalpur, the 
headquarters of the district, from Raipur. This is more remarkable when we 
think of Bapa’s age. 

On the way from Raipur to Jagdalpur he halted at several important 
places, contacted the aboriginals and the students of various schools. He 
addressed them at several places, advised them, instructed them, and also sym¬ 
pathised with them. 

I will never forget his address at a public meeting at the Jagdalpur Public 
Library. Bapa described to the audience what he saw and felt about the 
Murias and Marias. Who could have doubted his sincerity? While des¬ 
cribing the conditions of these downtrodden sons of the soil, Bapa’s eyes 
brimmed with tears. Who else would have wept for these people ? He came 
as their Messiah. 

It was at this meeting that he made an announcement of scholarships to 
aboriginal girls who attended the Primary Schools. The rate of scholarship 
^ was Re. 1 per month for girls who attended classes I and n, and Rs. 2 for 
those who attended classes III and IV. He had seen some of the schools, and 
found that the attendance of the girls was meagre. For progress and the 
spread of education, it is very essential to educate girls—the future mothers. 
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This important declaration of Bapa had a tremendous effect on the edu¬ 
cational progress of the new district. In May, 1948, the schools closed for 
the summer vacation, and in July when they opened, the enrolment of aboriginal 
girls increased by nearly one thousand. In some schools I had to open special 
sections for girls in class I, and extra teachers had to be provided. The abori¬ 
ginals purchased books, slates and also saris for their daughters, and thought 
that something was being done for them. This had also its indirect effect 
upon boys’ education. When the girls began to come to schools, the boys had 
to come. 

The net result to-day, i.e. nearly after lj years, is that the number of re¬ 
cognized schools in the district is nearly three times what it was at the time 
of the merger, leaving out of our calculation, many an independent village 
school which has been started here and there and is run by the aboriginals 
themselves. The love for education in the aboriginals is also seen 
by their willing contribution in constructing Katcha sheds for school 
buildings and at places for teachers’ quarters also. Bapa struck the 
right chord and at the right time. It is now our duty to carry the work 
further. 

Bapa’s visit luckily coincided with the occasion when we were going to 
launch the scheme of Social Education, that is to say, when we were laying 
the foundation for the education of the aboriginal adults, male and female. 
The scheme of Social Education had been conceived by the Home Minister of 
the Province and it was to be introduced in this new district. I thought it 
to be a most difficult task, considering the backwardness of the people and 
also of the district. However, two centres, one for males and another for 
females, in Jagdalpur town, were opened by Bapa on 1-5-1948. He gave 
his blessings and the first word taught in his presence in each of these centres 
was the most beloved word of the Hindus, i.e. ‘ Ram ’. 

Again, the backward adult women caught the imagination of Bapa. At 
Gangamunda centre, Bapa promised them that he would give Rs. 5 each to 
all women of the district who would obtain the Social Education Certificate. 
In the first summer camp, 182 female adults came out successful and got from 
Bapa their promised reward. 

With his blessings, we went into the work. The gradual response we got 
from the aboriginals in this respect has been very encouraging. From June 
194&to June 1949, we have run four seasonal Social Education courses in 
various centres of the district. The total number of men and women who 
have obtained Social Education Certificates is 432 and 1,587 respectively. 
Satisfactory remarks of some of the distinguished visitors, such as the Burmese 
Delegation, who went round a few Social Education centres, gave us further 
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encouragement. But the blessings of Bapa and his inspiration gave impetus 
to this difficult task. 

On several occasions while inspecting a far-off school in the interior, I 
spoke to the guardians of the aboriginal girls about Bapa. When they were 
told that there was one person who was anxious about them and their children’s 
education and that he was sending the scholarship money from Delhi for their 
daughters, their eyes shone. Bapa,—on the occasion of your eightieth birth¬ 
day, you have the best wishes of all these honest, simple and unsophisticated 
people—the so-called Adivasis, Murias and Marias of Bastar, whose cause 
is so dear to you. 

May you live long ! 



28. A DISCIPLE’S TRIBUTE 
By 

Shri Ambalal Vyas 

The revered Sankaracharya in one of his famous verses has said that even 
one moment’s contact with a selfless saint or holy man changes the course of 
a man’s life and equips him for crossing the sorrowful ocean of the world. 
Thakkar Bapa is a grand old man belonging to the category of such saints, 
and he has transformed and moulded the lives of innumerable humble social 
workers like myself. I owe my development and my present position to his 
kind and considerate guidance and supervision. 

When I joined as a life member of the Bhil Seva Mandal, started by him in 
1922-23 for the amelioration of Bhils, I was deplorably ill-equipped for any 
practical social service. Though I had non-co-operated from Government 
college and was a graduate of the national university started by Gandhiji, 
and though my book-learning was not of a mean order, I happened to be lack¬ 
ing in all essential things. All my noble ideas and aspirations were lying dor¬ 
mant and were waiting to be transformed into concrete shape and form by the 
diligent hands of a master craftsman. Imperfect as I was, Bapa kindly initi¬ 
ated me into social service, and by example and precept, patiently moulded me 
into a social worker of some usefulness. He remained our direct friend, 
philosopher and guide for nearly ten years, and after that period, in spite of his 
multifarious activities, directed and guided us from afar and periodically 
supervised our work. 

It is said and seen that the best of preceptors work wonders by their silence 
which ultimately proves more potent and eloquent than the verbose speeches 
of other lesser men. Bapa is a silent worker, but his silent, selfless and efficient 
service of the downtrodden has attracted wide attention, and he has never 
lacked necessary funds for the various noble causes he has espoused during his 
memorable, long, unbroken public career. 

Bapa is always methodical and business-like in his undertakings. He 
pays more personal and detailed attention to his work than a trader or business 
^man would to his own trade or business. Many of our other public servants 
'no doubt perform their respective duties, but they frequently lack method and 
vigilance. They are sometimes even careless and wasteful in spending public 
money. But Bapa takes care of every single pie entrusted to him. Frequently 
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midnight oil is burnt to verify and correct ther accounts submitted to 
him by his co-workers. Carelessness or indifference in maintaining proper 
accounts of public funds spoils the fair name of many workers and organi¬ 
sations. If all our public workers take an example from Bapa’s life 
and scrupulously develop this trait of character in their lives, our public 
life would be above reproach,-and no,good cause would suffer for want of 
funds. 

Bapa's frugality and simplicity are proverbial. Up to his seventieth year 
he always insisted on travelling in third class compartments. Now he uses 
second class when the journey is. very long and rest is absolutely required. He 
has been using Khaddar of the coarse variety and he never keeps more than 
a pair of extra clothes with him. He takes very simple vegetarian food, 
without any condiments, and he never insists on any particular type or 
variety. 

His punctuality and regularity deserves to be copied by all our public men. 
He always works according to a pre-arranged programme and never goes to 
bed without writing or dictating a short diary recording all the activities of the 
day. As a nation we are deficient in these qualities. Even many of our 
prominent leaders do not care to adhere strictly to their fixed programme. 
We have copied many unessential habits from our foreign masters, but we have 
neglected to acquire from them this important characteristic of theirs, so very 
essential to our public and private life. 

Bapa has been a real father to all his co-workers, colleagues and servants. 
He not only inquires about their personal health and well-being, but he takes 
a fatherly interest in their families also. When thousands of workers like 
myself courted imprisonment during national movements, it was Bapa 
who took care of their family members, and through some of his rich friends 
and admirers managed to send them some money for their maintenance. 
He remained loyal to his political creed, but was liberal beyond limit 
to all of us who, out of conviction and enthusiasm, left our posts of silent, 
social service, and at times irritated and displeased him by our political 
activities. Like all true saints he is harder than steel where principles are 
concerned, but becomes softer than the most delicate flower when occasion 
so requires. 

He was, so to say, the first Hindu missionary to start welfare work among 
the Adivasis. The work has been progressing and some of the workers trained 
by him have been carrying on welfare work amongst the Adivasis in various 
parts of India. Central and Provincial Governments have also been awakened 
to their duties and responsibilities towards these people who had been 
neglected by us for centuries. 
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Bapa’s faith in God is absolute. He is a true * Karmayogi carrying on 
his work, believing in God and the moral law within. May God grant him 
long life, health and energy to continue his multifarious welfare activities, and 
by his personal example, to inspire and guide other social workers for many 
years to come. > 




HAR1JAN UDYOGSHALA. DELHI 







#r*Rj 

qq> 8r#gfo 

#gff gg# 5H3a |. #gf| 55®a g #g i 

5tt srftn #gfir #gg^g gg tig 11 

“5 fa# g' qggifa g ar° v gg*gq # ga # qsgT gi faq gtrgr |gr t 
grtt ggsggg ?tgg qr zw fag \-\{ qq q-f=gat t % \\ fgga *qft 
q?at f i 5Ttq ggg q?r i fagt # g sr# a*f qra ft gg# I i g atg^ 
^ gr irg g gqR g?gT ark 3Tiq qq g g?qq gi qgi 3i v fa gn#gr?t 
sgfa # gfwt stqt sgrg, a^nrr g* qfagrg $ i ” 

gir gq*g* g;r gftar i at## ^ gqg^r gqaig gi gig; gi®gtg# 

# beggar g # gftq? p gt, sgg; fgsjqiggR aRatq g^^gai fgqRq 
gg (gi^ g fffag gqg; gg) gsr gasg §gr gr 1 3gqi ^sgg gt gg^gig^rg 

>o 

fg?55t 3?k ggra g# gt ^gasr® fg. mu (grqr) fqqrK fag m, g i gt ga^gig- 
^rg fg^r g gg qftgg qf3 g ft gr gk 3#sfi gig gg qg-sqg^R gg g; 
jpgg girqfag g grfgss #g ^ fag g® ?fi gr i gag g#f g#g-g#g fgfaa 

# ggr gr i 3#g g* gr? g z^rgtqr g gfr gr #q sgtgi qi^^q gigr a 

gq^tg? qg gfi faqir gr i 
«© 

3f$grqr g gg #f sgfaga qfaag g gi i ff> qq' qq ggg< 

# ‘ sqrggfg’ g gt Rifa^ig girqfa.gr qr fa»qr qgi #3 ggqi gr? g gf ^qrr 
gr> fagg gg# gg°gar, gg# sqq*gr-g% gifa g gr^ g qgr gg ^gr gr i 
m gg #f gra^fag; gig sr# ag; gff fgrgr gi \ ft»?ragfag gat# # gfa 
$<q #t gg grgr gr i gg g faag |t ar? ^ fqgR gqsggg qf=gr ^ gilt 

o -O 'O SO 

gir ia^R gqg g.gi i gr# srif i s^igrqr g «rqgt |f®gr fa# mv # # 
fa 3^ #gg g # g ?!# i qgr ^zi ?ri g g=g qq qf gs g—gg^ grgg 
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ft ag* aa q* gaal gira^fi §0 ai^q a? *i q i sfR tm ?^i qr i am $ 
gma 1 3t qg^? aqr aqqa-qa qi; ^ i ^ araR aqtairc fa;qr 3*ft g;fft gear 
gar ^ |q m s?q?f qra as3 aa 3rrt5i fer i araata 5T^ || I 
“ qg. q. a;a qrg faraT ?” 

“qaaq r ^^gi” 

“ aa % fqr fen ? ” 

“ a.raa q? w f I ” 

“ 3 } qrg asm asar aria ff?” 

“ at ?T I ” 

««sqq?qr-airq' air ^ aragar | ? ” 

“ at a§f 1 ” 

“ qg. q. 3 q^a ai foq feat qftg £a q ?’* 

“ $V q- qrteqi I ” (33 333 <Ftg qga Sfiq qt) 1 
“ qg. q. 3 qq^ a; feq qrfea; a^g aa q at qf^ g aaat aqr 
sqafqr-g^a# arrg fgrara at fear grfga; ata ?** ^ aasT-gr gqr» qqffai 
igr fa; 3a gw fen f» gg ai atsqsa gt aasmaarg fa^st ai grq aaa agfa 
<$ at* 3 m\ ga £r qqr «rr 1 

“ ?Nt> a<?at qR 5 t> gaq ag 3 a?ct 1 ” g^ waft src g a^r 1 
“ 355? 3 qqr 3 gqsar 1 1 gft grfga; frqfa qgt aff fe $3 a g£ 

o* . cs 

3 ?t< aaa ^ 3 ^ 3 at ga faga fr ■aa* 1 1 ” . 

“ m a*f gqg ar $0 gawa aft f 1 ggai fgq 351 ar| aqg asar 

« ^ si ^ 

, star. ^gfeq a *1 ®4 agar arftq 1 ” 3 qq qr 1 ara 3 saffa 1 a;?r, 

' •• w> aq ata qfra aa> 3? qrg qqtara iakqr aCr—^rq gtert—qfa ata 
qrg ai gtat q a*fR qsrq g ggrg fair at sfr aaa qt fesqat a a^ aa 1 

'O NO >o «0 

a,r atqr fa;qr ?> q§ fq^qr 1 ^g ata a*! ^rat im fq^at i arat, 
#arR t ? 5 T ?5 aata s) 1 3 srat faa%r-qa £ar 1 ” 
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a t? aqr, qt m ffar faia£ #airt ? I 3 ?fff al $TO$5t 

«t foafrK-aa f&aqrar, aa€r aa;® asarf Rft air faafe-qsr f {far i 

arft <£r art «nr a^Rt at i, aa aata;rt fa;ar i 3?fft a^r. 
«* Rra^aa ga ait atr aataat a;iar I ” 

at at Ria;t aa sa aia Rqa ffaat oafa at Rasiait ‘ssrv ait 
arraif i saf ?5nr fa; qai art aaa % art a faga ft ar^ qt Mtarqr # ?€?r 
arct aff aaat =arf?ti at i at Raa # at aft tra ?f i aa ssrtarar ait 
arasffgr ^ qa at qa fearr fa; a? aaa ^ art a Rqa fa^a at faart ait ak 
a£ art fa i 

grtt-qa 3 arar— 

“aa waa sq% ft i a*f qar aff fa; fa at? ait Rfafsjcrm fr aa 
atr faiaar fsf a* t| ft i at ?ra a a =aa;r f, saa ttftwt at qra; aff a;t 

\o • 

gqar i aa =ar?a ft fa ati srt $g a^ar ? a? art a a*f i rtq t 

% a far at? % arfafaa; qqqf air aqqqta aff ait gaiar i aff a»f att sicf 

#aat ft at q?ka f^RTRt, aff at a farat ?g} Rtfa? ^t a^rt a kratr; 

aitai f i aff Rfc fs# a^t ft t” 

* * * 

saftfiaa ^taa ^ ata |q R«ara =fr ?aa fatart a; gra fa £ a;rt<a 

®ir asrqt auwaar a;r fta 55ar aaia |» qt srqt # asarq aa® sfg d 

ft af ? fa; aa^ atat s^arqr <£t asra^qr^t aa t?ta %qi ?rt 11 

' 'O 

s^tarqr €f fa*rt «t aia a Raffrqai aff t?at i a sqaa r a q?9 
a;at aag aff fasr «tr, a^ 3?f aift a is.a ar qfl'aiaa a Rafaar a 

^ Cv s9 

ft, a^ffa Rqat ?fear f ft ft i arqr at awt ^ ferfa ar Rrfa fa, 
a tqg ^q a—3aa Ra'faRuar ar ft?t ru # ^t| asrr^ aff t? garat i 
aff ?feia aaa; aa ar Rrffa aria aaa; ai^ % fargt a'tar ar safar a?r—arat 
3 ; ft^ ? aa?at « ^ ar? # a^raar ft at a Rq^ aa a 1®^ fa fa; e?raar 
\ Raaat a \\ ara aa; ^ feq f—Rata; \ Ra® % «?raar aff 
1a#qt i tqg arqt ar ^ # aia a aitfar®! ^ a=l aft ^ ®aat ? i 
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smt qra fagqt qrqr qrqi im I, q| ? ggrafaqi qqqqra? ^ 
sqq?qr--wqt argta # st^ct i ai Araa | fgs fqg ati tapf aft qinssit 
# fqigr itat ?, sgt a*| fqigt qiRrqiaf ait qt| fmAART qr qg; ga ^ qf|® 
sqqfqr 3fft fggrg-gAspqt ar#A qrAf f I 3T|5f |ARr gA?rq £fa?m 

sfo qq^at a |g a*| ^ argtA qq 3rarq 11 iar isjr! qaqqiA'Nft a arm 
I, mra i, tR sqq*qr-g*qa|t agf q;r star 1 1 ggtq;r qqi q| At aatar i far 
3TR aq |AR fqiaa ft qgqqrat sraqgT, *qfafgqfgf3:q1, qqrqat aqr ggfiRf A 

S 5 

qgrsf iq I at arfqqiTg, 5qqfqr-g*q?qT sraAa aqr fra # tf|a i)3 £ qnaa. 

*>o *o 

aiqtiq (Misfit) gitijA |H| | I 

qf z:& # qra i fq; arra air q^r-fsgr Ag^-gara, grqsrfaq; €tqa 

A HAST q[A £ fsq at R^t qqtgq sfk ai^tA qiT AAA (Period of apprentice¬ 
ship) ?, gg^ foq aqR a|f 11 fqar qq aqRt £ ft qqqrwra gar £ m 
a srra q; fa% a#* t i 3 ?r a^ qrqr qi Araia qim mh iq ^ qq c it qg t 
gg qtq a mftA faraa it qq^t qst qqa Araia anstA gt 1 1 q^ qrqi qsR 

' -O 

faqraqi 1 1 srt q| fasjq m a fq; mi' at qrqr g gtenr i aft qqa 
#gr aft l> ait gaq; qrg fgq; gq;g f1 

a qq a aAEfi qrg srrqr at rngta ast {\ fgat aqi 3 mar 
q^qst if^mr-gAW-g^qt garaRt q?r qq ifam a ala qytf q;r qra fqqr 1 
gg^ qr^ t%?qq (qqr ^t aaa) qir qra f?;qr 1 fssc (rq^f. % ^grq-fqiarq> 
fqyC qq-sqq?R ^ ma a zn* ^t q?r tSrtA^i^ 1 a^ ?rs a qia mr garar «rr 1 

• Cs* « 0 ' 0 * 9 'O 

g>aar qr fa qqr 1# sts-sia qsrAt ^ fsq aa fasafq^r^q ^t §€) %gr 
hth aft; q? a|T, ai qrqr qa g’rqr-gqr^a fgg^ri qa attqir qr 1 srra qrqr 
3rqat qf<sT g srar? f, israfqr at f it, a??qqr g^qr-gqi^a # arsta ia a 
gag qgq;? sfitf gq aft fa® g^ar 1 

atg^t qra qt # qaar^'t g ftq^at i, q| f ga^t graafaq; qjg 
^ qfa fsj4gRt # Aiaar 1 si) graafaoR <tz ga^ Araia it at fggg gaqir 
g^q it, mrqr a'qqqtg qr srqsqq t sgr gt g?g aft qi^ gq;a 1 aa^r qRr 

•9 t T 
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irjt tr arar £ i m <aqr® I % ffisra gaa g’a a at qr* qgt ggaiq ?f 

>• *o 

gq fa fftsFi qjg aft stgt-gtft *aat ar aqqqta faqr am qr i qa a 
ifarat at i q* qg} 3 ^fraa-ara i f®q |t, qa araffaa qjq i qgr aq a 
9E«RtT ia4 a* qt af qt I g*qfqa sqRrj fq^t q qrq^ i graa q®ri aq I qtat 
q 3?T%-qq% qf^qfaqf qrq at gagrf I qrqr a) atqq q ft—arq ga qtat 
at qra qg sqn g ga *| q at* gaa qfgat<a at gagi at atfqg a* *| q i 
£lqt qua 1 arias? q I q* qiqr a faar qq c a?r! qaqa arq^ q? qrg qq, 
“ 3irq qqt faai gaq ag a* *t f i ^aa grq g?raafg ar sqq?r* fae^a 
atf a*ar mf^q, at qaqa i® aq tar arf^a i" 

gr<?qfaa qg at gqqqta $\i figra-faarq a g*q*t a gr^ rqq at 
sna^a q* a at |g g*q=q a t^iarqr a arq® q i a qa ar attar 
qr i qar a ?fuaa gaa ga at qsa ft *ft qr i arq gqa \\ fqa a gqag 
a ar^ ‘qoTftt’ a m*«r~®ra a* it a i qa *tg gq at asa arq a qig ft 
f f i ga ar 3?rq-sqq ar f|gra qg faqr aar i arq^a a?r, “ s^rarqr ai 
afqq ft ifiaa <F.q a gqqqta it* gisgr a f®q arat £ i ai ftgia £arg 
at raw atf i” 

qa an gqi gq* aar gaa ara g graafaa ii g faa aq arfeq at 

f 

fq>3^5(3qf '# sqaait qra tta qi gqtfaa araaatgt at at arqar g^tta tt 

at. a| ara?: ta araaata! at art ?tar i gr^qfaa 'Kta (gq atq? 

qaa at gar arat ft qft, qi sqgarqr g ai grta f^ar fa gra g aara 

* --© 

ara?55a at iti i gq at atf.aia at aif ar 3rrfa«q ratal* a a*> gqat 

^aq sqqrar a* § i 

p? itg gTaafaa 'ffe ar gaqata a*a q* f|grq-1aara sta aft 

• ’C 

*raa i a® qg f» it ffgrq-faara at uaa |» q* graafaa qgt ar 

ggqqta atf a*a; q* s^iqrqr ga fa*® ®tat a |» it grqqfaa ^qat ar 

>• 

gaqqta at a*a t gfc ftgra at §ta *sa f r q araa I fa graafaa qg 

<o 

^ S # C^esar*s wife must not only be pure, she must be above suspicion 
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(gta* # q#r q-f^rar ft a $, qfrq; mi £ q? at ?t) i airqirgffq aa^qg 
3 ga# gg?qf qq-qre q* fqiaar ft w q^r qr» “ a;??* ^qq W qfs aw 
great it at gg sfgqrqr q?r gfa tar qrffq i ** 

3a# ffqfq-gfq=# q^R sqqrqr # fqiaa @f-qf qirfqRf (Sensitive 
workers) gqgr 3* RIIIR ft aia f 1 RR arR faarar gfqa aft, q* 3a^ 

f?grqt ^ qfrt ^ ata fg sfi atft q; #ar at arr f i qrqr q??qi 
q;raq;a? c£ feq flgrq ear hr ^rfaar rr^ 1 1 fftag gqq; gq aqr qqa % 
q*q£qa gpqrqr ^ foaa 1 ft qinkaW ait gaffa Rqat narg ^r?r q ttq^, 
grrai-qft Rfff q>T fra qiuqr ftqf I \%\\ £ OT % Rrar-qft cfi qif 3?fl 3RSS 
frqf g fm fa^g i 

qrqr qi qrc if q? q>fi arar f fq; q ^qa g g^afcia ?qatf a gq q;ra 

3iqq frq a i^a gaa |> q? qf qrrqr ga# qqq-sprr# # q®a gasta <£ 

qqtq I i aq oRtf qsrqaa'f qr q^rfqq# aqr-aqr ftar ? at gg q;ra fggra 

#< qrif-^a £ faq gq q>ra ^a qrrar ft q?ar f, q* gq q;rqq;aT qqt 

a*? g q;ra # star# gan atar | 3 ft g;f $mi fqnitg ft saar t> aq a agi^t 

$a 1 1 g aq; ffrea gqq; gq ^ sf* g. qr ; at g ffgrq Rra 

q< at qq gag a gfiqaT <£ grq ara q* ga^ agfaer (Drafts) g=f qqrg a 

qa ar^ q i qf qff 3 ga qgfq^f ^t aat qr g#ta ?qrg ^t arqg 

q;ra q. fr:r g-| gr^q qit qr^at qst qar aiar qr i qf fgafea q£tq ^ qq aq; 

agr i qtr-qrt aq q.raqafa'f a ffgrq-fqsarq aqr airq-q^fa g qft araq;rrt 

qia qa ^ti aa gqat g ft Raq ^q g gfrqar ara gqt i 
• 

qq ^gr gars | fq; qsq qrqat qt fgt atf af gggr tqga m q?a 

aqrgtfs aara q i aq gg[ ^grg ft araT qr fq; qira gtq; atf g aa r 

* \ 

f» a? aqrgt® ^t qrar ^t qjrqqatat ^ g;q^ sti - ga q i 

q q$a?qr fafq ^t faaat qs€ ftat qf, ga# fefea aa^arf 
sf?gqt # qaa ^ qrq m qtt m% g ^<a ga q» q%at # qa3 ^ 

^ 7 s ^ 
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qf|§ OTTO wfwsr 5<sT <£a q—qff m % cfiat-TOt % 5TI# TO3 <3H3 
qsft TO aqR 

qrqi tor faqiaai I > q* arara # a^-srro d at toR qi «ta* % gas 

9*fc f4?05! I I it 3TRTO5 % SRRfa Qara (Polished Society) # 55m-55qg 

to?) g*qar a aj 1 1 ott sfr fam* sricir t» sg qfka a;? 3a | i 

aa ft toi? ar^ g atst-atst qg, q* ot^s ^aia ^ fqq?ta f i 

ot# aara aaa # ?rfat> atOT 3?k *§a-g?a =ht gt^qt ^rrf^ # qia 

TOqTOW a! arq mar ^t am to af f i OTai q«3 g?qVtt qto aRra^ta 

-® ' *<0 

*T55cfir^r aaicfi a a;?r TOa 3 f? »i?f fam £ ?fmaR a a?fr aifc gfe at to; 
suar t» ^51 qt q? TO^r =ror aiar f i 

'O \ 

I a# a55 aff aara, qmt arfea aft TOa i TOa toRt \o qq ^ q 
faqfqa ^q a TOjat kprgqf feaa 1 1 #?t-g)st arat a at a to afr sqqRqa 
3 to[ TOfS 1 1 gar, atarqgt, mt to!? ff <sff at $na f, agf gqqia a qga ^ 
qf|w ot# faqr? wrf* TOa-sq*a aiRff g ott? qq sraf aft qcq-^t cr q^at 
1 1 3 itofi a?? a ^-^ofi *Nr ^ aia asro ft ata* «rra f i wa a> 

arrat arNrt cfit ^taat tot fta <£ toto sa totto ait qa to? $ q;at-q;at 
afqa *§ TOa f I 

* * * 

qf gfqq f fq; OTI q; effoja qoyf ^ gfqqq fTO^ ft sqfaq't q 
fTOa sa qqf ^ giq ‘ ftaa^ ’ ^t ataar faiaat a f ? aaa; m\ a q§ 

<0 4 <« 

TOt qaar i fa; a 3iqat 3trqa 3f^qr a qtfta ataaar to ft «qra 
to^ 13 tfc 3 iaa TOaR to atr sta-sta; Ifgra ^ «to 11 aM 
q^feft at qar ^ fea a a;ff at ^ra aqR f i ^fr frora qftro a 
?iaiafaqi % aatr €t ?fs a 3tq g>aa, fa^ma ^ aqq^a f. a?r arqi ast 
qlq^ safaaiet, §Raia am fqsrft |f kqraat qan # ft fmaT ffat f i 

sTtf^arat) ik^rai 5RqrqT> #-aata?, karaat aar» qr? aqr a?a;R5.qtfeq 
5war» TOfq aait aa^qi®?! # a aiaaaiaift ^t ?fg a 
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3 $ qtfta gasqar m m ?rrsr^ 1 1 gg qgr fa^R i fa; ffeq-gq*qr # 
q*q grqsfr fgg grfg'q sfg g ^sa g, gg g qiqr aft &?a i q^a-gt 

Gs _ 'O 

qrat g 3aqi sfga;Vr arq^g fgg w f i a? aiftaftt g|f q? grgqa, atfe 
qyq q aRa #sa ^ ar^ g it 3aqj gfa arcr qr gq?q giq-a ^r f i arqr a; 

Cs 

‘ aigtaift ’ a ira qr qRg qqrga: q^ | fq q ggt qq-q^ ^qgRgq 

qrqqaMf a. ^ graqrg aqr qr? a qrg^g war qr| aqr q|<g 
fqqr» asr sgggrqr ^gq qf|<? it g gra^faq e^q g grq* gqq qtaa qr 
q[4qg gar =aai q 1 3 -f graa-gar # qgrjr Sjqfa qt fgS5Rmqt f?ft, 

qt qlq[55f5°i £aq* a^r qt q^rgriq qg g fast qt i 

qt ggq* qrqi g gw a st? q, q* aq at qrqi ggjf g^-a?g giaa q i 

>o >o 

qrqqt qr g*qq qrq* arqr qr gar-$q fasrrg qgar aqr afk ga# gqgtfaar 
gt qiat af i ara# q #aa qt it aft qaaia; gt ^qrqr g g*qfera f 1 
qtwq a qrqn garfqa q*a q ar^ ara# qf|# qjftfr qt qqt qq fftqg- 
qftqR aft 3g# gfi?qr 555# £ qqg qa 3?r| 1 ggq giq?q g giq q ^q ft 
3Tqgt sgfgqiqr g ‘qa; qg# ’ 3gqiq g farar f i 3ggq f® % |g q^R f ;— 

“ grqg ^t ^qiqar ggt ft gftg |q ^ag g fgrft qq; qgt 
qigtlt fr a|» fqg# sgsir ?qa air ^t qt l q^ t^g ?g gr| srgaar® <5^ 
cRr qa fa^r fgi q^ attq aft^ |gig?R ^3*q # ^r giq^ gmg g 
^g ^t ? j am sqq g% gqg ansg g ga g€^ f" 

fgfl qpn g =gtqr al; qqtfq; gg q? aft ^t ^t % 

^qrqr qgf # tggrftg ^wn ^tf fK*q ^aat gait sg giqgr i gg 
gifqqt it q^ fqft ^<3 tI l 3a <3tgf g ig^r Qiaa feqi l |g3 3ffla55R5- 

c 

g[| cRt Tm\ fq; qft; q? 3fr«g g; ftqgf asr qiga ^t aqR it at §g 
ni^g^f^qaqR |i 

qg» aqrgri» 3a# q# 5 ;rgtq|a gqgft ®?gt gg gjqg g gr aq i 
gqr«ri q*ql g ftrga; q i a? grqg q; faqat q?i qrgg qR q foq aqR 

Cs 

g, ^gf^q a? ^rsra g ?? fgq aq i 
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«*qq <|gg gtrrna fnq-nqss n aft ra^ast *Nrt I f«rg aq n an® ^ mf®a 
eft «RT *U> 333 3 qfit 3 f?^rt 3 TI 3 ®nt I §ianqT^ at 3 t nf? 
^ nrat a #fs an snn at gg m anat t 33a #i nrtanf £ar ^ faqr I 
gqmr| at nt ac gara anr i aa gag a? ?ai «rr fa mtaqf 3 ? $ar 
=arf?n aft s^gma'a qrat nqa qsar Rrftn i §nat aqarq nrfanr gaa 
3<qaq =aqgqrar ^rfif^r ipu aito ggg mm fqtj f^nr ’> qga 33$ arfqa 
girqar fn®ar afe ft nnr i faa m?nt a qf?a gft sa zmt a nag qq nt> 
at srrsrn a fannt aT man aqa ft. ?iar ^^t at *it» 3^ at atrar ft nff nt 
fat atf afera 3 tr 5 trnnr i W- ^tfna g?rnar 33 53, ggq m a'tnt a; nfmwq 
at swan nq ara qq gra ant i na srqa grfnnt a gpq n§ faarq 
qnrr nr fa: nff mro af^arq Ct ara gtq in aft g g^raar 
a ft® at nt m srtn^am a $tgar ■atf^a i m «t^t a nsi£ n 
sqaq ag aian aft sft ^ ft® srrnnr. ggqq ataar nagqt aqa raq 

• c\ « 

aq an i’» 

at^air gra® aar gga gr^ar%at ar an ng?q 3 i arq^nraa «f fa; 
gra® fa aq gag |#> nqta ^ftq qtf^a q&r f. qq gg 3 <a® at etaqar ail 
nra at fra aqraa® a^qarqr ft 11 am aqraq air aqa $ fa; gea® at 

c\ 

n s^qarcr ^ ni^a it srraar i \ srrg gca^s ^t gaar fgaat s^q 
• ©\ ^ 

arqT ^t %m t> gaat ^ fa;gt ar-q atraaiaf ^t aft i a?r ^ fataa 1 |t 
aanaiaf. fssan ait £ aama nara nat at zfwn niaia nt I, arqr g ^r 
qratq gra^faa; afe n arrn i m gar® | fa; vv n aa a^qarqr 

gca^5 ^ 3ia;[55qtfeat ait gar ana a—gg gnn g??ta a?f ^ arar^ta 
srpgta airga at. fnga nara nat nsrqpH qrqarata^ $, ^rqqarft at a^t 
3 tr®>aar at at i gga g=gq n nara nat n qa aa^a n air ar fa “a^q 
astn ataq a^f ^garta aarn 11” gca55 «rt aaa 1 na qrqgratn^t a n§iqr$r 
n^rg «rar a arnfqa ^ i gaa smq a aasg a ggq W a qa a^ ^nr a 

a?r ar fa “n^rqia qrqaratn^t at straar arf|^ fa an a grass a an^a «t 
l 9 
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aft a srft gar aft g-Jtqr a;?r aa 3Tfta;rc =rtf «rr, gga; fajaa ft qqT 

qq g 5^<^rqr 3?a«5 3ft qtfqg qRaaT aft gai a* g? | I” 

* * * 

<rot TPfT *fit w* gaas a gg€t grnaar ai fsa qf=a sna i i sra 

<« *0 NO ^ 

§ q«a| qq?qrfeq;r €l ata£t 3 a aa *t Biqqr q^ga a? gqq qfftaf # gar ii 
fqara q I «rqa *H3fa aTO a*aai$ ffoat ^ gswjf g 3RRF ^ gtqt c£t 
wrfa g*q<£ *rr i asr g ^sataa £a |q sit qq 3'ftf \\ qg# # 
wfi qffqft m aw «Tf> 33* a§ ®A ft aifa |—“ 3?aat ataflt a! fTO- 
1g£ n 3^3 ggsR q arra a^gara arraaid m gr*r q gsraa g ga 

cs C 

*tar t i ^aar ft aft, gf g^ art? g?a art ma?at ft |, 33$ wt m w ft 
gar i, ggfq $ fftqfg 11 ** ftfftgf apt a^ g ag> asa at feq ggaa 4 ft 
3 '|ta gag qff® \^—\\ k aata g?aafi gfaiaaf sit# i ft to 

gast gura ft gfotfea fta ft ft gag qf^ mu m atarrs-qtf^at a aw aqft 
aft i arq aft? ^55 a; fg^fgrs ft g^tft *m> w^, grarg, gaga, fg ; a> 

* >© NB 

3TT€W> mv qrf? upffr ft arrft farar 3ft? gp qrhrrf t1 ftaraaft aft q?a 
r3tf ^ feq 3'|ta sW» 3^s5. qfeqi55i «trf4[ a mm f^qr \ # &ji 

m feq a 5iq%q^ q i£ i <T5?afaa; q^qt ^iraar m feq g 
^vv aq; gpqar-falq mi gasa fasar i mmif^ m feq # fu itar f, 
a^a ft ^ 11 3?r%ffgq't, ?feat m a^qr-fafq m gwa %qt # 
gqr sra ffaf rg qra ?t a| § i 

w f^r f fq; ^?a[qr |a gq # qtfqa apraar m wj graa* 
ft gar aaa |* a?r^ aifxaa; iaaga! g gq^a 1 1 a fg a?? m 

mb* g Tms Ria 1 1 aif^ taaga qf^ ast4 m gfg ?t at 3^' ggitq 
Imr i q?at g agat g i mfm fim f 1 ^?fr mm mt gar a zm 

gia'at ^ g wii # gqjga s I g^ gg# ©a? sat sn? #, 

\ * * "O VO 

art a? gfatat faaaT it a?r ar aaargr aqt a ^ i srt? faaar ft fna gaa;r 
grqt ftar, gag ft gg^ qfa ^ sRfa «t fta i sra atqpq* a ^grg- 
qjg gsaijg ?3rr» aa g#? ^rffq eft ?agfa?ia aita^nt ^t atarar a gia-aifq 

ni >0 \» «e ^ 
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gitfer qiW £ foPf I qt fWcRR qRfcqi q> ftq qrfqaf q eft 
3$*arqr sar afa aRa 41 sanarcraat a* qiafeqi quat &r 
at, fgg arqr q;r arurqpR «r< 4 4 g® & ft i 

arqr qq^q qrft §t u4 % st swaqqsfr ast fftar fq; fq®£ aara 

* agq^ar a a*f fairer eft faw%r m f^ar 11 \<ty\ sfisqfrfRa qarrns 

q> f^ft 4 aRf =fi qaR iftt at areqgrfa RI ^ =q£ qq q ! ga# ^fR€R 
spir arfsaret 4ar rfeas q;r q;rq at s^rrt <£t 4 qrsar *tt i gar 

*i^55 ^ qa; hto qqqqaf °&t spir fa$ q;r qqq«rc stored =r feq arqr 4 4str 

>o 

qr I q? qmt-qmt a*af e?rait ^ qai eTRPTtq firq £ ai> qtwqa 4 S^a q I 
arqr 4 qqOT &t ferar—“ a*f £rar =arf§q fa; errfqarqt ft? 4 

>a • 

aff i?a—a at spit a; aa^t a t^a f, a^r a*?Rr afaa *qra 1i” 

fagT a;rq q^tar, era^iar, ertfaq ertkr # qas © ara^st 

>o s> 

fgg mtaf qir f^aar era ftar f i 

suw q=^ar a ana aq qfer qiar aiar f l arqr aaqi ^ qfqqf 

<4 ^ *« 

er> arc#q aiat £raaq aa^r qq—q;?f aqq* erT ip^ar art ^aai awa eft 
qifr aqq aftr faarfgqf er) q§ <r&iT ! mtat # $3 a^ aqgT a>t^ qi 
g?ff4 aqy-aw £ %a5Pj qq; q;?r ^ f^qrr r arqr a at stpak ar^rr§ 

# q^qkqrat q^rqa q?f aq: gqa m fae^r fq; ru? q*ff m 

sfiff q^ f at q?f 11 

Rlfsrcrc ?pq q taqqft q?r |t WST. aqt ^pjtq fqR qtar ^IciT | I 
q^T # qqqw ^t sat aqr ^qra ^aa ^ feq q»sf-qj?T 4 qtfr ^ta f i 
qrqr q^r qq i aaqn f^q $ ^sr—“ t^rq iqrfeqi ^Pq q §f^qat # |aat q?f 

NO 

a?rr f, q?f w q?tq m\ ^ qqta ^r qqrf q qqq atara qa aakaa qsr 
a? sfrqtaql" .eaqir qq 3isjr fr qsr i f€t a^ ^ ?kaa-q;r4 ^ 

W arqr ataswr na i a?f air as# ?«a imu 4 aa ft q?ft gq i aiq # 
qq; ^a qa a stqat a^ar feg aat i i^gra snuar fa; ^ # arf^fq; qtrq^at 
i Iqtfn? kt:|?q; wqfqq> qi55Ti55Tq mlat ^ feq ass gqiat 1 1 ^?55 arq 
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aft |r fggrg* g?1 g=#q gff sat i ‘§fea’ a at qg> 5 <§t vm 
gq f^r i 

^gr 5 gw fear =am f, fagt at g*w?t at wgtqqft aira g aM 

'A C\ * • 

3RT fegat ffa star f, aft s^qfqr qsr afa^'s £ i aiaas®. gg* a;r rgrag. .. 
ngfea* eft fgwqft 3?k aa-ga aaqgfet qggt an-aig ^ g£g?: gqaft sfg 
g nftgf c^r aq?rg gqa f aft? ?arc fe^ sra #ir f1 am ^ 3tr#a 
^fr aii fg^r-narg g qg qtast fearr. “ ag s^g gi **ngf 

eft £<ag g sqm ft % g a?f ffma afmat aft g<mr g sqm f i ^gtft 

ON 

3?k a*|Rf qg^gt % gfa smg-aqgg «aw eft fI” 

spwr auar, aggsg-gm ^ faq eftft qpfr m gtar arfg a qai gra¬ 
ven afitfoiaf ^ feq gftra gaga |* * ga^ft aa a qa; gam-gags eft |g 
gg graf eft aft agft grffa i qar grc am g gftg gt- 2 ,rf a3 q?£ arg 
g gsf qf P? qt Sffg eft g^l? ft> at mgr g feriT (Your suggestion is shocking 
to me}-" srrqgir amra as? aggra qraT^areg £ i” sg eftf g^gaf g^ar £ 

fe qqf m gaa e^ra qga g gg gg atrgg eft agm £ at ggt arsag ftar £ i 
gggi ^ qf&g e£ ar^ ga aft ftg; g gf^ arrft £ a> g£ g*g 

fggrg «ft far ^a i gg at gaa ggT-ga-amg gggr £ i aft at m gg# 
gf gqgis m g*g| # ggr g 3gfo ggr^t ^ ^ gfg ^g-qgggr 
qgig#at g^fa gifi> “ g^ sgq 3ra g? srrgtgk g ^g fa; g ?»o gf i 
g^ at g§ atrgtgf? gtflrg fgi fagg f 2 ?r favgr if, gftgf ^t ggr g giggq 

n® e* * 

#gg sqatg a^ i 3?r1%g atqr% a^f g*t g4 ag; gtg g ggr sra !” 
g*| qg; spi «t gtgirt €t argmr a ^mqgq #gg sgata gstgt qg^ gff f i 
arot fqg£ ®rgrf grg a m ^ ^q-ftg ^ gg mi fggirc |q at giggft 
g ^rgg ^ gsf’ aw? m atat: ft at ®rrgg Iggn gg ggq ftat 
eft g?ffg qeR g# qg g fe<3T» « g* epg? ^ ft atat gtfstt ^ srr^g g qgj 
^ar f, fgfgcr gff faR g^ gft| jgrg fggirga t, afag; ?gf^ % atfsft ^t 
<jfgt fT gaf ? i ” 
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ara 3 sir g aitta ^ a4 a4 fwaT «rr» “atg fsarfa: ^rfagt <£ gr*i 
fanr 3fi larara asr ggpa f> gg mi fa fgi aaar =aif at aqRaiar g fir m- 
aa 3ar arffa i g=f at g^-g'a^ al gpa tf^ a ft arra^f sriar f 1 gaai 
fear scalar art 3a aft qsar t gaai qtd aff-afT asast 3 ft g;f 
fasrffa fagat f—aft gaair t^sra f—afr gaair arifR f 1 ” 

ga$t gaiaf aaat ai gtir? ai aaga area; gqia a qa> as asr srralgg 
fa;ar aar ar 1 afar g g^g afar aar 1 g^fft sit g=ga srqa ^ aw 
ga ^<?, ai qa a aar ar> af ga=n ataa-^aa at at g^ ais<ft a aag 
aaar f •■ 

« a^af mite ait aagir a at air arataa a? it tt> a? araT 1 aft 
fat i£t ara f fai gga ^°—■^ afat g ffiga araa 1 ffiaat ^ saarr qai 
gaai aar g=%r £ 1 

fftai aa at afar ar ara 
ara aaataaa aaaR 1 1 
fr?q gar fasa ^taa sft^a 
fagaar a 5 ^ |iaR 1 • * 

“ gar gar aiia airatasr fag. aa gafs a* aa^a-aaaR a. ggn g afar 

>* 'O'O "O 

a t» gaa> fcrar ft =arfcrr f 1 fart a^arit ait arat ta.-agt ^ aa-aaa arg^t 
# gar ana;. g^ q^r. few. ftfgaR war 1 fa ggr ^rqa art ^ 1 arai fa 
faar aa gai at araa fa;a |q qiqf § a% qr gaia 1” arqr a: gtaa a:r gn 
fga %qr far f 1 

fg airq araa-gat' ai fgq ft arat aifa t aifr ft :— 
a' Isar ag ar m ava % aa if 1 

Cn >0 O 

a staar ag «rr aa fta % aaa a 1 

C\ c ' 

*fft ^ ga afar aft afaa 1 a at g'gg a fa?r gar. aaaaa sfti #aa 

>o 

afR q'SfgR ^ ^fa aaa 1 ^ fgq an-ag aw-eiaaR afaa 1 1 



a 3Tf5 qq fq## q^ qr^irTcTT «TT | 

' VO NO 

*r’ «rf q^rar gqta q, qsrq q c 

ft fo? < 3 ®T «TT ffftiqT $ JJ< tR a_ | 
q qfJ Sftgar «JT 3^ ft# Tiqq q o 

qqqq ftiqfq; 3Tfg q? fgq q?r q ( 

*tf3 ?# qf Wt aq qpr 3rfc qq q g 

aar-qqr ^ q' qi a^ fturar i 

'O 

aq a^ ssqr f^r qr qfqa! ^ qasa ir n 

qqg fn? |# ^ a^ qfq q »«r?r «rr 1 
q* m ^aar «rr srqar q«rf ^ q a 

«o 

qrqr # 5ia-5ia w i 

"O 



m SINT ^ 

33R qtqr Sfit qtrqq^t q^r sqfe atrq earar g I q fee qirq 
qft ia g ee e qqqr g?q aia; qa 11 ask gist e gtst qrffet e q egeg 
q; erq qra g aft ae 3 qftqq feaqr war qinr ge^fit ismrq et fe-ar aft 
I qft qjRq | fe 3H qi gq m$ sqqfeta gta | I ea qi fea q qt 
et qae qr? qrar g q ats qaa qra g 1 eaqt ejft a gtst qfe qft eq qra 
gtat g, 5Tg:~ 

l- qrqt eTRqi fafa <£r gffeq eqq; q?t egiqar q feq qq 
feerar i 


\. q. qqrgraf® ig*g Efit fqgft qrfaqf qft ^at qqqia i e^q q 
qq fetqar i 

\- qfts 3?ft qtat <qt qwa qRqRT I 

v- arret qft qfafqqt ^ e?mar4 £eq iqar. garrfe 


qt i^a q ear qq; ft q>ra qi eiqreq e siata gtq | qr?a qg wi 
ermq ft qa eer g i fee qtnr qft q;ra qra | se qtrsa qra g 1 arrqq® 
ea*qt qra fearg iar g qe=a fas «t fqqr raratq fee rrfa <$ e«q q «t 
qi qi ragrt a srqq rare ft ssqR q?aq qr sets ia g efo qra: esa ft 
feet e erg feerr ia g 1 gq eg qra gtst seat g qeq get e qrqr 
# eqisar q;r rgei fgqr g i qrre ^t srsar at q qraa gt qft i 

^tg qfitf saqr eg ftq antra g fe q qra fqqqaiqqq; sa g i qrat qer 

qrgqr eai ufa ^qtq q*qT g 1 i ^q et ge <^o qq ^t stqrqrr e 

qi qfenr e qrnl q.ra g i sna: ^ qq e ira q> \»—^ qq aqi qiq - 

eq# ^i^sqR I |3;q cfit qtqrCt i qi^ ^tqgr qft qqijq qi 9fit ftsTR 
g qe=a qiet qiet qg et qff ia qq?q ®tq qt eqqtr sftea q.iq 
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qg faga* qgar t i grra ggq at jw qrrq sjff qqrar i tarar grta gra | 
gk gsrqqft # qq fagrra q$ | i ar^ar ara gw at gaasr aft qk 

qqsar I i qfr grrcq i % gsrqatf # gfqar sgr*f # faqaqa ft a;|T i ? 

4 #qa I fa qq i<> q4 SRr tq ?aqr qifq rn gqai f at gaqqafit qrt at f® 

aria air aagt it aft i ? « grqq:[® aa; ^ g^rqq; q^ qra I 

qrqr 3gt afa g qg ??4 | i grsj4 itar f fa |g sqfgj g faggt gfa t i 
<3aar ? fa (w 4 a*f faaar q® faar | gqar g^tg gqgt gfa at gqa 
q;fa gtfaa agar | i 

aft aff qtarct a at gaat qt4 at ggt wt ggat | fag qairc qq; 
qtmt qwf 4ttt g fqsq asar qT^ar i I q@r| ^V<s a qq qrqr i^q jta g 
qtaR q^ ar $gr it gqgt gr q|qr i 3=1 q:r4 g ftara ai faq q- 
qfakrc qa qqtfa g ? q fagt £ faqqq a a asq *§ gag 4 i gragtf 4 
fasraa # qt fa qfa qRqr| at 4k ^ag faqra aff fagr at gaarr 
qtaa gag g qrrst aff i aaka g fag afaqqt a gr gc£ i fa? aar qr ? 
q^t a; q^gi ai 5R i faqq, .«fh grrnr q? q^ara qlqr fa qrai &?g 
ar qrat i «p ft qq fagrr qrq q fa gist ^t grana gr| i ?ra ?gr fa ?r£ 
fagqg qq- qfa^t gr aq 11 qg qtqT qq; ^a qrcqri m wq gq g> qr^t 
3frfq« qifT, "faqq gq qrrag ^qrqiq ga gft grat qi§q aa at i graaq 
OTa a qrq i” fgt^ qrsq; aa#, g;r4 qita # |g farg qgt q;r qaarg ggr 
gq4 | l g;q 55ta 5fira g qr^ # =qt<t qs4 | gq fa q^ q,4qtat gfqq; q;ra 
qrta ^ fa4 qtqt qigrr f i gqr a |ag a-aq it gra f fa g^i gg4 grg^a 
grar f i qrat qrat q? gqg g^qtfaai qfr fakr at qrsra | fa fgugrra gar a 
gt 3ira?g f ^ <rfa > rfa a qs^r ? q^ at gaaa fr faqi ar gqrar t—q°Tarata 
11 argra 4 fa^ra qia qitaai^ ^t a ; aaar garqt ^ aft itat 1 1 
g^ gq# aa aa gq aft *§at i ^gtg qrqr qrgg €t gra^qaiar ita q? at 
m gra | fa; 3*=? graa qifaq i 

gq asat ga% ar?t a;ra arrfa^R grar t at ®ta ar?a ?ka | fa gt^q 
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gaat at at qfear fa-sat ftat i faaar atgfat *g qta fft aqr aq 

iaaa ? qrqr g aaaTa ^g sqfgjf! qi stfra qs gar sirat t i qrgiq a qrqr 

/ 

ar arsn aca ft giqr ggrr ftar 1 1 at at at g?ffa <^a aar* g fa^iafe ft 
f ft f i grrar <^a gaq ft grra f i gra at aq-s qa qr f-?at gq^t 
1 1 rme a aft at agr atas fao 5 srrar t q ana aa f i fqfR 
^ gnr^ a afta! aa a aras a? ifa f gi aa t i fg* a £55 awt aft 
-sara qga gaar 3 aqa agra ^Yat at qifa aaaar f i araa^ a aaaaa 

S© v> ■sO 

a® ak atq aara aft qaa qga ^ m w gt gst siat f i aiqr aqa 

\Q cs + 

grqq faar aq gre ana f fa gg aajt at gtqr a ssrar sir gaar f i gaat 
at fqatf sqq ggqRg are ffcqqr gtgr^st g fa®ar t gga at fiqatar asa 
qg agaft at giraar a? fa f faaat grq'afaa fafq a g aft faqr 
ar gaar i ft atat» ft ara> ft atg ak ftqt g afaa aq aa aft qaqra 
gq aa a sr*r aff ft ara i atfaqt at ^a ar* qta a fgesqra* aq?a 
qsaa f i aq gag agar asr aqqrr aaar qqr aaaif at a?r arar f at 
gg* tqs5ar f fa “a at qqar ft qqr f i qg at aa ft i ” aqg ar fq~q 
aq ft stra | gq q? fq-sjg gqyq f far f i g??a gqrCt gaat aaag; 

• vO C\ 

qqat f—ftj^> qnsat. ara, qaiqrft, qt¥r» ?rqt» aa q? a-frf 
gaft qt® at umr fg ; q q ria^arar q at f i q ggt (fq?R) 

g gray its (gftgr) \\\ qta aa ^a gru q ^a qgr qg g q§ q 

fag q aqa aaft a aga at gt-r qt i aqgr ara m q qfa qt qtat gjr 
qq a® q^a f i ?qrf a?ra q 3 aat «qq qiar aqs q gt i 

qqrg q ga ar aa q?a aaar i i gas ara qr qqa fa g fig 

ara f i qrq a at q;a qR ararq qqig a gqq qrqr at fargr ar far “ aq 

Cv 

gas ara qq qqa qa g fta ara ft i” qff arq at ua^? faqgt a?r ara 

♦ ^ # 

at afaaftfa; aff i ga ar qae at grqg rarq? rarat qs atr ?aa aa^t 

f >o 

q ftcir i aft qs atq at aat aat asa arat f i 

qarr ^a a qrqr fg^a I i faaar ft air g qgr sqftn gaat 
20 
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qar? aar f qga q? §arr aa-qa; # £tat | qsr-qg at aff i 3j^r arq^aa, 

>C ^ 

a?rsqaii> qrq qq at qarc zb a*q aq 1 i fqt% ami! g qrqr ast 

q;a Clara sar f % ^g qrrga a *qq qaa foara a srgaq | aft? qt at sq% 
gqssq fagar f 3gg qsa feara a g^rqar fa:gavt-a ga I i 

aTF^fqqt £fi gfq^q a qigT 3Tfar g fa; q qw^fq qiSt?rfaT a^fa 
fgqi^fq gta 11 wb qrqr w, feq a! qg srgKsr: gfl g i qrat nga srra q=r 
q cRsftar qft at gfera q;? ^a f i qq, qT? qq aq gq spfa tqararq; 
q^fqqia? a gf?qa gqq gq q $3 qqa gfaaa $gi a *qqqr=R fq#t sr-q 
grqqlaq; q;rq a san fqq far qrg a =g^r ^qgr q^q. faii qaqr f^qr araar 1 
qra arqr gft uta gf a! arm qqsr 5! aq a?> ^ q^t? qq f?.gr ar?r 1 

qqqiq g 3 -ff ftfft gf?aa faarg a qrq fqq^ara q 1 3 ; gta an/ a 

cs 

ot ?=qar?aqi qqqqia? ir faqjrfor # 1 qi at qrqr q;r gq qrq q? 3a* 

' CN 

qgq 3a# qg jr-s 3?r?fa qqq aft at qg a s^nat cfgatg? gl 1 

• 'O ->« >o 

qrq fga ?g q? qrqr grag a gra;? =qs qg \ ^g?t ait? ga qara g 

fq; gftaa qtetat, fq§ft ql qqt aft £aa gq qrqr q;at qw! srra aft faawft I 

at gra air qa qra I 1 qwt qiat qqt ^t affa ft ar^a art? a^ qara I 

n 3 

3-| aqa 3iqt q?r ^a I 1 3a aaq qqr ^ artq qt a?ar q?.a 
frar i far aaqn ar?a qrqr qa | 1 

grqsrfaq; <* sq^aa %rq a qrqr qq; qrf -m at a?a aff 
qst: gqr^ 1 qq aq; sqq ^ fq® q^i ^q>a qfq aff w ^a $ qiat qta aff 
q^a =gr? !q;aar ft fa^reqia sqfat |t 1 ^ art a. qr^ qir qqrg fq^ gg! 

o ' 

q»ra;ai qrqg q;t l^rqr qr» qqtfq, 39 a 3tra^qq faaa q arnqt gasjr aff 0 1 
qiraqiafa! qt afa : a aa q q fq^qn ara ara g 1 g^ffa ^fea 

v * 

qr 3trf?qra! q;rq $; feq 3ta^t airaaia! aqr? fq«q | 1 ^ grarsif a; 
q ^-afiar f 1 3wtrq g gqt^q witft ^ qtra ig^ra a qrqr atr qfteta q 
g^affterr staataata t 1 a qq gtqrfqq afqa ‘355 qaa ga at qrqr q^r 
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m 3 a fn awa; ait nt ir 1 %g m 3 nr $fag na g gw ita mg nt fat 

A 

=grf^ i w gsratfa ^ ?4 i ^ garat nt nta gag area «rr i 

sm mtf nranat atarr qi arm f at arqr nt fgr agar £ mat gain 
qa ft atarc qi aqr ft i ft ft ata ata arc mm fma | i iraer ar ai sr 
sfTtr |t stm nrf n't arr art aaraat fa f a«rr grgnar n gra gga I i 

nat mat at Ctat nt iqar fat grat atgr aa nr fir fimra | fn "^mt, 

nss an stm aft f*t at fgg a*frtt mar tsar i” fgn qgra ara: <?gr 
$mr aqr f fa; aa^ f^a a? fatta ft arar £ arat tkit nt far fimra nr wa 
tin a aqa f^a gagr it wk af am mar ftar £ 1 aqa gfatfnat a 
gftanl air a air «qra tma f 1 aarg a a aqa gra fwsra. fqsaa wk 
ggra | 1 gg gaa ganr sqgftt aregaa g atr ftar | 1 atm* ft sna qt 
fqfigt a fngt qnrt arfan gfraar at ^ | t ga=£ ait nt fggr aft gfaar 
n f&a at gfrqn ft ara | t ggq a fa nf gn^ f fn a rnqa nrga c ng? 3 ff 
g 1 areata g*a«? tarfqa m £3 | alt agr it gag sqqfrt tma f a nra 
££ 1 1 gg qt m aam nat itrar £, nat aanrar f, nat faaat ntar f ak 
nat fir at asmr far f 1 ggt gnrt arqr air aa?a tfar £ 1 ait nrtq f fn 
grqt g nstt qata ftf ar£ arqr g, 3 an gfraa^ qg ; a ft aft ma arg 

q;ai arrataar an arm araa | atr gfa air ^t ifg gaqr gaa f 1 qga 

arqr ait faar® g?iaar aar airaar gagf ai f^a gag ak gaa at 
ara^aaiaT f 1 aa figr?t ^ ag nr af nra iff 1 faasr g^ ft gan gra 
3 f??rr f 3 ik aft fg f^sq q^q ai gi ssra arrar i 1 aft aaaa £ % wraa 
n ftf qgq araata gr^rq qg^ arqr n ata (waar ga at aif gara i) 

vS 

mara art araa fa at gant srat wtq fasarra gan gar art ?fg a qmarq 

>0 

aif a 1 far “af gaga arr gaa'tg itqr f” 1 aratat ^ gm ma-ggar a fkaa't 

x» 

nr fqar” nfi ar atr gan gma swat fa«nia gar nqa nt f^r ana nt 
at 1 stfgre arra aq a nta fgr sqfar f ft fg o aata g 
a®ar nr gn atr flrgnt garq fftaai a?k 3 qrfiarfgqt n fea faat gft 

•9 ♦ 
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% ft i ^ qgra at 3?gtf q^ nai a? *wr f i 

q am: <ra-sq=t5R h fosir q?ra | fa “3*5f a gqr qm q fm ;qqrc 
^rtr r. $er wiar | ” i 

Ps 

qrqr qq aw qfffc gd ft ^r srr^ q*m qrq # gift gqqir qro 

s« cs 

q arc gafc atfqa ??ar afk is qqqit # fg qqq: ?s g ifcoir fa?# 

?|nt i a*r g awt I fq; qrqr pn* fte ^fqq g 3?fqq; gqq aqi *f 
« • 

fagg qrq q wrra # wfaq qfa ft i 

C“v C\ 




SECTION III 

DEDICATED TO BAPA 




1. INTEGRITY OF CHARACTER 

BY 

Ralph Richard Keithan 

When I think of that grand old man, Thakkar Bapa, I think at once of one who 
has attained unto an integrity of character which might well be an example 
for all readers of this brief tribute to him who not only has made his own pro¬ 
found contribution to the New India but continues to carry on that work with 
unusual vigor and insight. One needs but mention the name of this Pioneer, 
who has done so much for the exploited, and one instinctly prays that we might 
have thousands like him to implement the work that has been begun and the 
lead that has been given. 

Am I not right that our greatest need to-day is the need of men and women 
who are true citizens of Free India ? Political freedom has arrived gloriously. 
The realities of that freedom have still to be realised in our daily living, in our 
villages—yes, throughout our social fabric. It is only when we have men and 
women with integrity of character that we can carry our task to a happy con¬ 
clusion. And I am convinced I strike at one of our most important weaknesses. 
But a few weeks ago I took a village patient to a nearby Government Hospital. 
As often happens in such cases I started talking with the doctor, expressing my 
concern that as yet not a single doctor had offered his or her services to the 
health work which needs to be done in the villages surrounding Gandhigram. 
The immediate reply of the young doctor was, ‘ You must give an attractive 
salary ! ’ My emotional reply was, * But men and women like you and me 
have had thousands of rupees put into our education by the State. Much of 
that taxation has been levied upon the very poor who have no schools, who 
have no hospitals, who have practically nothing of those amenities of life, 
which you and I count necessary. Do you not think then that it is our duty to 
go and serve those with no cost whatsoever, who have made our privileges 
possible ? They certainly will feed us and care for us if we do our work well. 
But our duty is to serve. That is the least we can do in gratitude for what they 
have done for us.’ My young friend did not quite know what to say to that 
blast ! ‘ But we have our own obligations also,’ he finally said. I added, 
* But even if we do as you say, which we have done, no one comes ! We have 
offered the equivalent of the Government salary. Even the Government has 
suggested to some of their doctors that they come to serve the villages and 
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continue to have Government security. But until this day not a one of you has 
been ready to come and serve the needy ! 5 It is that situation that I count 
one of the most serious in Free India. Educated men and women, on the 
whole, are not ready to come to the villages. Many of us have come from the 
villages. We should know the dire needs there. But our education has 
weaned us away from the village. We are not ready to take the responsibilities 
of citizenship. And where are we at if we do not do that much ! 


The Threat of Fascism 

Only yesterday, a highly trained man, one who prizes the freedom of a 
democracy, said as we were talking about these urgent village problems, 4 we 
need a man with a good whip ! ’ As a young man I remembered a similar 
statement on the part of a minister friend, with whom I was working. He had 
been a chaplain in the army. Thus he knew the advantages of autocratic rule. 
He also felt that we needed something of a dictatorship in America that we 
might get necessary things done. But I wonder if such men and women truly 
mean what they say. Are we ready to give up the precious privileges of a 
democracy ? Are we ready to accept a Hitler, a Mussolini, yes, even a Stalin, 
with precious freedoms limited—and we a tool of the State ? I do not think 
most of us in a democracy are ready to do so. But the only other alternative 
is not to rest on our haunches. Rather, we must voluntarily assume the tremen- 
dous obligations of citizenship in a free state and work hard at the job. Gan- 
dhiji rightly stressed the importance of duties in man’s life. Our rights came 
only as we did our duties well. This, most of us have yet to realise. May I 
also say that our present educational system, our present teaching staff, very 
largely promotes lazy living, privileged living, the living of exploiters. Even 
in our homes we pamper our children. Religion tends to stress the easy life 
and not the hardships of pioneers. The home, the school, the temple must 
completely revolutionize their present institutions, programmes and outlook 
if we are develop the citizenship which these times demand. 


The Demands of Present-Day Citizenship 

How we need character in India to-day—vital, creative, pioneering charac¬ 
ter ! There must be a readiness to sacrifice leisure, comforts and even that we 
’ x may consider necessary amenities for our own. I am constantly reminding my 
Christian friends that the second commandment of Jesus was to love one’s 
neighbour as oneself. The neighbour, as described in the parable of the Good 
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Samaritan, is the man in need. Caste, creed, class or any other consideration 
is not even mentioned. That means that the children in the village are to be 
loved even as much as my own children. I am to take all as my own. ‘An 
impossible ideal!’ you immediately reply. But ‘ we are our brother’s keeper! * 
We do recognise the integrity of character expressed by a Buddha, who said, 
I am told, ‘ Let me not go to heaven until every man and woman is there.’ 
That is the height of character attainment that we must strive for constantly. 
I see no other way to solve the dire problems of India unless we are ready, by 
the thousands, to tread this way of thrilling adventure. Men like Thakkar 
Bapa have set us the pace! 


Character Development in the Home 

A few years ago I visited often the home of a friend in which there was 
a growing family, I had deep admiration for that family. But it pained me to 
see Thambi or another member of the family calling a servant to pump up their 
cycle tyres and to do other small things which the children ought to have been 
taught to do. We are ridding ourselves of Zamindars, but we have yet to rid 
ourselves of that mentality. Most of us have it. We want our own way in the 
home—even at the mother’s breast. And we get it ! Indiscipline and the 
spirit of the parasite are bred at the mother’s breast and all too often on the 
insistence of the father! When our boy was small we were at Devakottai, in 
the midst of parasites! Often we went walking in. the evening, the children 
walking with us. How often people would ask us to carry the children, es¬ 
pecially the little boy, saying, ‘ Pavam’! (What a pity!) It was no pity! 
How are children to learn to stand on their own feet, to carry their own and 
due load in the world, unless they begin in the home! We called it ‘ chores ’! 
But we all had them when I was a boy. It was my job to see that the woodbox 
was full; to see that the drinking water bucket was not empty if father was not 
present. It was my job to wash the dishes and to care for my younger brothers 
and sisters when mother was busy. Later it was my job to help my father 
with caring for the animals of the farm, morning and night, while he worked 
in the fields. Even when I went to high school, 7 miles away, I was expected 
to milk my cows, and do the other things assigned to me, before I left in the 
morning. Again, at night, it was expected of me that I should be home on time 
and do the * chores No football or any other sport for me! I do not boast 
nor do I complain. But I maintain that we are living in such days when it is 
necessary for us to be at the job of nation-building night and day. These are 
days of urgency. 

For example, the problem of caste and division in the villages is most 
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serious. Thousands of us ought to be at the job of making our humble con¬ 
tribution to the solution of this problem that holds back the nation’s growth. 
Again, the problem of sanitation is undermining the health of the nation. 
Thousands of us ought to be ‘ cleaning up ’ every morning. We ought to be 
helping in teaching the nation how to keep clean, how to save its manure wastes 
for the fields; how to use night-soil safely on the fields where manure is so 
badly needed. These are not days for sleeping; these are days for strenuous 
work. We should learn this at home and school. Basic education is giving 
us a lead on this point and it ought to be encouraged with enthusiasm by all 
educated people. General Bradley has recently written of .the people of 
America and its school system. His condemnation applies even more to the 
people of India : ‘ Their shocking apathy to the sterility of their school 
curricula is responsible even to-day for the political immaturity, the economic 
ignorance, the philosophical indifference and the spiritual insolvency of so 
many youths.’ How our school system needs immediate and complete change! 
But we are lazy; we are not at the job ! 


Religion that Works 

When we were working at Merom, Indiana, in the U.S.A. a few years ago, 
a number of religious ministers had gathered for study and conference. My 
wife was helping in the kitchen. One day she said, ‘ I have never seen such a 
group of over-fed men before. What waist-lines they have ! ’ Too many 
religious people are over-fed, if we take as our plumbline the hunger of the 
villager of India. And most of our people are hungry i Our waist-lines are 
too big—I am speaking now of the religious leaders of India : the Asaris, 
the priests, the moulvis, the ministers. It is good we have plenty to eat. 
Who can work hard without a minimum of food ? But when we have enough 
to eat we ought to be working hard. 

We put too much money into huge structures of stone and masonry, while 
the ordinary man goes hungry. I remember saying something like this a few 
years ago in a very beautiful memorial chapel in Mysore. Those who had 
something to do with the memorial were naturally hurt; rather than trying to 
understand my point. We are not as sensitive to the hunger of the people as 
religious people as we ought to be. Did not Jesus picture the final judg¬ 
ment we would have to face, as one of whether we had fed the hungry, had 
visited those in prison, etc.? Jesus did feed the 5,000 when they were hungry, 
^.s well as preach to them ! When I think of the crores of rupees tied up in the 
jewels and other stagnant wealth of the temples of India, and at the same 
time think of the dire need of India’s villages, I sometimes sympathise 
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wholly with the heartless condemnation of religion on the part of the 
Marxist. 

Religion must get into the fields and produce more food. Religious men 
must express their religious idealism in village scavenging, in well-digging, in 
healing the sick, in bringing something of life’s realities to the villages. Dr. 
A. E. Morgan, great village builder of America, said recently in India that most 
of our villages are unfit to live in. I think he is largely right. We must make 
them fit to live in. Unless the great potential spiritual resources of India help 
us at this job, I am convinced that we shall never complete the job. Only 
complete religious dedication is sufficient for the job that even a Dr. Morgan 
felt was impossible. 


Selfless Service, not Heartless Exploitation, Our Goal 

Some of us may naturally wonder why a Thakkar Bapa roams tirelessly 
up and down the nation, especially at his age, giving of his best for the low¬ 
liest of the low. It is because he is a true citizen of India; it is because he wants 
India to be truly free. Our tribute to this grand servant of humanity is no 
tribute unless we make his great ideals, his manner of living, our own. 

This is no day for exploiters. Away with the mentality that we should 
seek money and more money, and with as little effort as possible! Away, 
with routine living; with inefficient labour. Let us get rid of the irresponsible 
student mentality and live creatively. Let us weave the threads of honesty 
throughout our national fabric. Let us be true citizens of India. 

This demands fearless, courageous, thought-filled pioneering. We must 
insist on justice for the Harijans, the hill dwellers, the Aborigines. We must 
struggle for justice for the peasant and especially for landless labour. My 
heart growingly suffers with the serfs who live about me—almost slaves to the 
so-called ‘ respectable ’ people of the community. Industrial labour must have 
justice. It is not getting it to-day because they find it difficult to work effici¬ 
ently for exploiters. Thousands of us must get at the job of building up the 
agriculture of the country and the agro-industries along with it. Lakhs of 
nation-builders must be trained. We are at that job in our own humble way 
here, at Gandhigram. But how much more needs to be done ! How many 
more such training centres are needed! Most of us have yet to appreciate the 
importance of a trained worker. Not least of all, we must reconstruct our 
whole educational system until it is creative and lays the basis for true nation¬ 
hood. What a job we have on our hands! Such as Thakkar Bapa are at the 
job. But thousands of such are needed. They also deserve to be relieved. 
Are we the citizens we ought to be ? Are we ready to take up the heavy loacj 
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of citizenship ? Ts the integrity of our character sound ? God help us and 
humanity if it is not so. India has come forward for such days as these. All 
the world needs the gift India can give, if she will work hard ; and needs that 
gift now and urgently, Gandhiji has given us the lead. Many grand old men 
have been and are ours. We, younger men, may we live up to the glory of the 
past, the need of the present, and the glorious future which faces us! 
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2 . THE IMPORTANCE OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 

BY 

G. V. Mavlankar 

Haying devoted a long number of years, which formed the best part of my life 
(1919 to 1937) to municipal work in the city of Ahmedabad, I have naturally 
an attachment for that kind of work. I am afraid, the importance of munici¬ 
pal work and the place that it ought to have in the self-governance of the coun¬ 
try, are not generally appreciated to the extent they ought to be. This lack of 
proper appraisement is probably due, to some extent, to our temperamental 
indifference, but largely to lack of appreciation of the importance and 
implications of municipal work. The work has no political glamour, and it 
is of a nature which requires sustained efforts for a long time, like any other 
branch of constructive activity. It will be conceded by every thinking person 
that the future of the nation and our newly-won independence depend upon 
the devotion and thoroughness with which we apply ourselves to all activities 
of a constructive character which go to build up the strength of the people on 
all fronts of life. Municipal work affords a very extensive field in this direction, 
provided we are alive to the true implications thereof. 

It is in a way an irony that work, of what is properly known as of ‘ politi¬ 
cal ’ character, appeals because of its glamour of popularity, publicity and the 
positions of power that politics offers. The lure of popularity, publicity and 
power is a great tempting factor. But, if we realise that democracy, in which 
we claim to have so much faith, presupposes the existence of an intelligent and 
educated electorate, it will not require much thought to come to the con¬ 
clusion that the true source of strength of any democracy lies in the enlighten¬ 
ment and character of the masses in the country and not in the capacity of a 
few men to manage its affairs and play the game with reference to internal or 
external affairs. All the same, it is equally true that constructive work is a 
long range programme, and therefore does not give immediately visible divi¬ 
dends. In our weakness, we run to things which give prompt results, even 
though they may be obtained at the cost of future good, peace and progress. 
The usual lapse of truth, equity and morals in affairs classed as diplomatic 
or political illustrates what I am saying. 

Municipal work is not merely a matter of making provision for a few 
physical needs of the community. The municipality is essentially conceive^ 
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as an institution for providing needs and amenities, such as good water-supply, 
good roads, lighting, drainage, and also primary education. But what matters 
most is the spirit with which, and the manner in which, provision for these 
needs and amenities is made. The municipality has in its charge the moulding 
and development of the bodies and minds of the citizens residing within its 
jurisdiction. It has to deal with questions of public health, sanitation, and 
conveniences which cater for the bodies of its citizens; and the educational 
branch of its activities gives it an opportunity of preparing the future citizens 
to shoulder the responsibilities of the independence and self-governance of the 
country. If we only realise the vast influence the municipality exercises 
through these two main branches of its activities, and the potentialities thereof, 
we shall begin to look upon municipal work as a fundamental one in our 
programme of nation-building. 

There is one further aspect of municipal self-government. The 
municipality comes in direct contact with the day-to-day life and the hour- 
to-hour needs of the citizen. Its constitution is democratic, as the municipal 
council is generally composed of the elected representatives of the people. 
It is truly described as local self-government, and herein lies its vital import¬ 
ance in relation to the government of the country. 

I entered the Ahmedabad Municipality in 1919. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
was the leader of our municipal group, and the outlook and inspiration in 
respect of municipal administration on the right lines was obtained by us from 
Mahatma Gandhi, sometime before I entered the municipality. Mr. Montagu 
(the then Secretary of State for India) was expected to visit India (1917-18), 
and the British were thinking of granting India some measure of self-govern¬ 
ment. Mahatma Gandhi was President, I was Secretary, and Sardar was a 
member of the Governing Body of a political association called the Gujarat 
Sabha; and discussion turned one day as to the form of representation to be 
made by the Sabha to Mr. Montagu on the question of responsible government 
for India. The Mahatma put a very illuminating question to us : 

' You are talking about taking into your hands the government 
of the entire country or the province. That is good so far as it 
goes. But may I know whether you have ever given any attention 
to the government of your own town with which you are daily con¬ 
cerned, and in which you have ample scope for work ? ’ 

This suggested a new line of thought and a new way of looking at 
» municipal administration, far different from the orthodox one. The munici¬ 
pality came to be looked upon by us as a body with a soul. 

Though we used to call the municipality as ‘ Local Self-Government’, 
in practice we hardly thought it so. We felt concerned only with water, roads, 
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drainage, lighting, and many other major or minor things. It dawned on us 
only when Bapu questioned as above, that the municipality was in essence a 
self-governing institution, and as such, had all the essentials of self-government 
in the same measure as the government of a Province or the Government of 
India had, and required of us the same outlook and effort as for the Provincial 
or Central Government. It was a miniature of what we wished to have in 
respect of the whole country or the Province. 

This new line of thought changed entirely our outlook and method of 
work. The municipality became to us, first, an institution possessing the soul 
of Swaraj, and the provision of needs and amenities was not, in itself, the end, 
but a necessary consequence of its being local Swaraj. 

Some few and yet momentous consequent changes in the administration 
followed, therefore, in due course: 

(а) We considered it essential that all our proceedings, our resolu¬ 
tions, our records, etc., must be in the language of the people and not in the 
English language. 

(б) We must strictly adhere to the principle and practice of Swadeshi 
and must not be guided, in the matter of municipal purchases, by the test of 
cheapness in terms of money. 

(c) We must make an effort to conduct our own affairs through the 
elected representatives of the people, to justify our claim of being fit for a 
democratic form of self-government. We had therefore made it a point, 
whenever we were in a majority, to have as office-bearers or Chairmen or as 
members of the Executive Committees, only the elected members of the 
municipality, to the exlcusion of the members nominated by government. 
It is well worth mentioning here, that, when the Simon Commission visited 
this country in 1927-28, they had asked for reports from Provincial Govern¬ 
ments as to how far Indians were capable of shouldering the responsibilities 
of self-government. The Government of Bombay (in no sense friendly 
to the Congress or to the Ahmedabad Municipality) reported that, consider¬ 
ing the efficient administration of the Ahmedabad Municipality through the 
elected representatives of the people under the Swarajist leader Sjt. V. J. Patel 
(Sardar came to be known as such after the Bardoli struggle in 1928), the 
Government had no hesitation to state that Indians were capable of conducting 
Swaraj in an efficient manner. 

(d) The municipal government being Swaraj in essence, it should be a 
pattern of the government that we wished for the country. We felt, therefore, 
bound to follow the lead of the Indian National Congress in all matters, 
whether political, economical, educational or otherwise, and play our part 
as a municipality in the national struggle for independence. The history 
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of the struggle of the Ahmedabad municipality with the foreign rulers, in the 
national fight for freedom, is a very brilliant and inspiring one. The temp¬ 
tation to go into it is great, but I must be within the limits of the present 
article. 

(e) The municipal government must have a living contact with the people 
and must be conducted on a human basis. The administration was, therefore, 
to have a soul, and was not merely to enforce the rules and regulations made 
from time to time. It was always kept in view that rules and regulations 
were intended for the public benefit and convenience, which were the chief 
objective. The chief drawback of any government on a large scale is that its 
administrative machinery being huge, any direct control of or guidance to 
individual public servants becomes impossible ; and as it has to work through 
a large number of officials, they have to be guided by rules and regulations. 
This is natural, and to some extent necessary. The greatest shortcoming of 
such highly centralised administration is that it becomes a machine and loses 
all human touch in its working. The municipality is comparatively a smaller 
administration and it becomes possible to have some kind of human element 
in the administration. 

(/) The outlook of the administration must necessarily become the 
Swarajist outlook. Our ideal of Swaraj visualises the happiness of each 
individual, which means supplying the moral and material needs of each one 
of the three hundred millions. Our economics of khadi, our social programme 
consisting of removal of untouchabiiity, etc., are illustrative of what we 
visualise as Swaraj. The municipality, necessarily, therefore, adopted the same 
outlook; and its programme of work, as also its economics, had an impress 
of that outlook. 

I may just illustrate the point by an example. 

The municipality had to make certain asphalt roads. For a couple 
of years after the resignation of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel in 1928, the munici¬ 
pal administration was in the hands of those who differed from us. Contracts 
for road-making were given to a very big firm, which executed the work on a 
large scale by employing costly machinery. When the charge came to me, 
I abandoned this line of work. I got a few municipal employees trained by 
that very firm in the art of mixing of asphalt, and I ordered a few small 
machines which could do the mixing of asphalt and stone by hands. The 
roads subsequently taken up for asphalting were done by means of hand- 
labour, with the result that, not only was it possible for the municipality to 
give employment to a large number of people crowding in Ahmedabad from 
the rural areas round about, but the municipality saved a few lakhs by the 
time it completed its programme of asphalting. Indirectly, this helped the 
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question of maintaining sanitation and reducing unemployment, and 
therefore crime also in the city. It is obvious that our working was on, what 
I may call, the economics of khadi. 

It is therefore, that I have advisedly said before, that it is not only the 
provision of amenities but also the way and the manner in which they are 
provided, that means and makes an amount of difference. I resorted to this 
method because the economics of our Swaraj for the country has to be based 
on decentralised economy. It is thus the outlook as to the purpose of Swaraj, 
which made the difference in the manner of execution of municipal works. 
I need not multiply instances. 

On the purely political side, we rejected the slogan that the municipality 
should have nothing to do with politics. Of course, we did not actively take 
to any political propaganda; but, in all our administration, we had always 
the political background and the political colour of Swaraj of our vision. 
We had adopted the Tri-Colour Flag. We resisted the interference of govern¬ 
ment in the administration of our primary schools. We refused to give 
addresses to Governors, Ministers, or even Viceroys. On the other hand, 
we gave addresses of welcome to national leaders; and we did so many other 
things. At the same time, we did all we could on the civic front also, to cater 
to the conveniences and needs of the people. All along, ours was an attempt 
to conduct the municipal government as far as possible on the pattern that we 
wished for our national government, and to do our best to help the national 
struggle for freedom. 

I trust it will be clear from the foregoing that our local self-governing 
institutions have an importance, and that they have to play a vital role in the 
government of the country. The work in provincial as well as central govern¬ 
ments of the country does not come into direct contact with the day-to-day 
life of the people. It works indirectly, and many a time so indirectly that 
the ordinary citizen does not realise that the distant governments at the head¬ 
quarters of the province and the country are really essential for him and that 
they render service which leads to make him happy. On the contrary, in these 
days of various controls, he feels their administration as unwelcome and is 
unable to appreciate what freedom has brought for him. It is not so with 
municipal government. If, therefore, the municipal government is carried 
on with justice and efficiency, its taxation is equitably and properly imposed, 
its expenditure is incurred with due economy, the man in the street comes to 
appreciate what self-government really means, and he stands for Swaraj 
(self-government) even at a sacrifice. It is not possible to command the 
backing of the entire nation, so necessary for efficient and progressive demo¬ 
cracy, only by slogans as to the ideals of Swaraj. It is necessary that the 
22 
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people feel the urge for it, and feel it so much that they get prepared to 
sacrifice for it. 

A good municipal administration is thus a great education to the people, 
as also to administrators, in the direction of appraising the value as well as the 
mode of conducting Swaraj. It is a school where we can train our future 
administrators of the country, a school from which we shall be able ultimately 
to recruit the ranks of the provincial and central ministers, who will be in 
office with the necessary experience of not only routine administration, but 
with an outlook, vision and method which can be said to be the soul of popular 
Swaraj. Though we want machinery of administration for the governance 
of the country, there is every danger of our being lost in the machine itself, 
unless we have people who have imbibed the spirit and the soul of 
Swaraj, who know the approach to it on a human and popular basis, and who 
are strong enough to make the administrative machinery bend, if need be, 
to serve the democracy. Such personnel can be trained and prepared through 
local self-governing bodies, and therein lies the true importance of municipal 
governments to the national Governments in the Provinces and the Centre. 
I may mention Sardar Patel as the best and the most outstanding instance 
in support of the point I make. 



3. 4 PUBLIC LIFE MUST BE SPIRITUALIZED 5 
—G. K. GOKHALE 

BY 

D. V. Gundappa 

Religion, taken in a broad sense, expresses itself in two different forms : 
love of God, and care for His work. They are, however, not mutually exclu¬ 
sive, but complementary. 

Love of God manifests itself in theological doctrine, ritual, prayer, medi¬ 
tation, worship and other ways of devotional approach. These forms of faith 
and devotion vary from man to man according to varieties of temperament, 
education, environment, and experience of life. They thus constitute what 
may be termed the subjective or private aspect of religion—the aspect which 
in its details is particular to each individual separately. God is invisible,— 
beyond the reach of man’s senses and faculties; the approach to Him can 
therefore be only in accordance with each individual’s own capacity and 
temperament. 

The general or public aspect is the expression of man’s care for the work 
of God. Of that work, the consummation is in Life—the Life of the Universe. 
Concern for Life and its Good takes the form of charity, social service, public 
spirit, patriotism and philanthropy. These are activities in which the individual 
has need of association with his fellows, and which thus are objective in scope 
and method. God’s work is visible and accessible to our sense-organs ; and 
its service must therefore be public and suited to the needs of the public. 
Public life is this service. 

It is easy to see that the second ingredient of religion flows from the first. 
But what is more important is that the first cannot be regarded as complete 
without the second. The anchorite who chooses to live all his days in solitude, 
avoiding contact with the world around, does not live religion in its full sense. 
If one would acquire a true insight into the nature of man’s relation to God, 
one should give oneself the benefit of both lines of approach. 

We have examples of great men, in all countries and in all ages, who 
sought the fulfilment of religion in practical benevolence. A number of great 
names leap to our minds at once. Buddha and Jesus,—true men of religion, 
if ever there were any,—lived lives of incessant compassion and service to the 
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poor and the lowly around them. Healing the wounds of those afflicted with 
leprosy was the practical fulfilment of religion for St. Francis. To Joseph 
Mazzini, the religious life would not have been complete unless he threw 
himself into the movement to liberate Italy and establish democratic 
citizenship. * God and the People 5 was the motto he inscribed on the banner 
he gave Italy—a motto expressive of his inmost faith. Politics was to him 
nothing but religion in action. Here are his own words : 

4 God, the Father and Educator of humanity, reveals His Law to 
humanity through time and space. We are to interrogate the tradi¬ 
tion of humanity,—which is the council of our brother-men,—not 
in the restricted circle of an age or sect, but in all ages and in the 
majority of mankind, past and present. Wheresoever that consent 
of humanity corresponds with the teachings of your own conscience, 
you are certain of the truth,—certain, that is, of having read one line 
of the Law of God. The question is not that mankind should be 
wellgovemed, but that they should learn to govern themselves 
well. .. . The Sovereign Power is in God alone : and the sign of 
legitimate power on earth is the interpretation and fulfilment of His 
law.’ 

4 Our fellow-men are sacred; for God lives in all the men by whom 
the earth is peopled. The Universe is His Temple. The image of 
God is disfigured in the immortal souls of our fellow-men. . . , 
You are all soldiers in one army; an army which is advancing by 
different paths and divided into different corps, to the conquest of 
one sole aim. . . . God alone has the plan of battle and He at 
length will unite you in a single camp, beneath a single banner. . . . 
We must ascend to the conception of humanity in order to ascertain 
the secret rule and law of life of the individual, of man. Hence 
the necessity of a general co-operation, of harmony of effort,—in a 
word, of association, in order to fulfil the work of all.’ 

Such is the foundation of the twin-doctrines of Nationality and Democracy 
for which Mazzini stood,—Nationality as a method of organising the various 
peoples of the earth for mutually serviceable internationalism, and Democracy 
as the way of 4 the progress of all, through the co-operation of all, under the 
leadership of the best and wisest*. That foundation is clearly religion—as 
conceived by Mazzini. 

Politics, after all, is one of the many forms which one’s concern for the 
good of one’s fellow creatures may take. There are many other kinds of public 
service. Arnold Toynbee (1852-1883) was an English economist whose talents 
and character had won him, before he was thirty, the affection and respect 
of his seniors, and ranked him among the choicest spirits of his time. But his 
life’s interest was primarily in religion; and incidentally it may be remarked 
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that he was one of those who regarded Mazzini as the teacher for the 
present age to listen to. What is it that induced him to take up the study 
of economics? Here is the explanation, in the words of his friend Lord 
Milner: 

‘ When Toynbee came to Oxford, his mind was absorbed in thoughts 
of religion, but the later years of his life were devoted to the study and 
teaching of economics. . . . Profoundly religious, indeed, he always 
remained. Incredulous of miracle and indifferent to dogma, he was 
yet intensely conscious of the all-pervading presence of the Divine,— 
“ the Eternal not-ourselves that makes for righteousness . . . 
But the more transcendental his faith, the greater seemed to him the 
necessity for a life of active usefulness. . . . Idealism such as his, 
he always felt, could only justify its existence by energetic devotion to 
the good of mankind. . . . But the service of man required some¬ 
thing more than zeal and devotion. . . . Toynbee’s sympathy was 
always with the aspirations of the working class. . . . What was 
needed for them was guidance ; and guidance could only come from 
those who had studied the laws governing the production and distri¬ 
bution of wealth and knew how and how far the blind forces of 
competition and self-interest might be utilized by corporate action 
for the common good. It was from this point of view that Toynbee 
approached the study of Political Economy. For the sake of religion, 
he had to become a social reformer; for the sake of social reform, 
he became an economist.’ 

Abraham Lincoln of America, who emancipated the slaves and re-united 
the United States, is another example of a man whose political inspirations 
flowed from his religion. Many were the occasions on which he looked to the 
Divine Light for guidance out of a perplexing situation. On one such occasion 
he said: 

4 1 know that there is a God and that He hates injustice and slavery. 
I see the storm coming. And I know that His hand is in it. If He 
has a place and work for me,—and I think He has,—I believe I am 
ready. I am nothing, but truth is everything. I know I am right 
because I know that liberty is right, for Christ teaches it and Christ 
is God.’ 

Again thus : 

4 With malice towards none; with charity for all; with firmness in 
the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in ; to bind up the nation’s wounds, to care for him 
who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow, and his orphan— 
to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves, and with all nations,’ 
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Such is the way of a man to whom God is the loving father of the Universe 
and the world is the altar for the worship of God, It is impossible for him to 
think of God except in relation to His creation, or of the creation except as 
the garden of God, or of himself except as the labourer appointed to tend the 
plants in that ever-old and ever-fresh garden. 

Instances are not rare in our country of great social and political workers 
who derived inspiration for their public work from religion. Indeed, working 
for the maintenance of the social order and for the promotion of the well-being 
of all around,—which indeed are the twin duties of citizenship,—is an integral 
part of the Hindu 6 Law of Living ’ or Dharma, coming down from time 
immemorial. The Isha Upanishad says : ‘ This world entire is the dwelling 
of the Lord. Make use of it as given by Him. Seek happiness from it through 
the renouncing of it. Doing deeds according to your capacity and station in 
life, make up your mind to live for a hundred years. That (desire-free per¬ 
formance of social duty) is the way for you. So living, you will not be touch¬ 
ed by sin or sorrow. 9 

Normally, even the man who wishes to renounce the world and go into 
solitude in order to practise religious devotions and attain spiritual peace can 
do so only after having served his period as a house-holder ( Grihastha ) and an 
active member of society. The Sastra does not permit anyone to discard 
any of the duties he owes (Rind) to society, even in the name of pursuit of 
salvation. For the true seeker of the vision of the Spirit, intelligent partici¬ 
pation in the life of his fellow-beings is a process of discipline obligatorily 
prescribed. 

We learn from our epics that sages like Vasishta and Vyasa, Bhishma and 
Drona, played an active part in the politics of their times. According to the 
religion of the Vedanta, the highest felicity for man on earth is to attain to a 
full and steadfast vision of the spirit of the Universe (Brahman). He should 
wear out the narrow blinkers of his ordinary individual self and get his soul to 
expand and transcend the seen and the unseen worlds. He must shed the 
inborn egoism; and the way to do it is by the constant practice of selfless 
altruism. Identifying oneself with the State or the community, even like iden¬ 
tifying oneself with the family and the clan, is a process of education for the 
soul in the restraining of the lower self and the enlarging of the higher self. 
Citizenship is a moral discipline, besides being a material privilege; it teaches 
us habits of thinking and feeling in terms of the lives of the many, whom, but 
for the bond of the State, we may not count as our own. The State, like the 
family, is a school to impart lessons in self-abnegation and to purge the soul of 
its native passions—thus to prepare it for communion with the Supreme Spirit 
of alt Being, all Activity and all Joy. The 14th-century statesman-sage, 
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Vidyaranya, founder-minister of Vijayanagar and high pontiff of Sringeri, 
hummed up the view of the Vedanta thus : 

‘ Jnanina charitum shakyam samyak rajyadi laukikam.’ 

The Jnani —the seer, the man of the highest spiritual wisdom, one who 
in his own life has realized the vision of the Soul of the Universe in its fulness, 
—is competent to engage well in political and social activities. It is he who 
can perform those tasks as they should be performed. For he is above all the 
temptations of the earth and all the passions of the flesh, and has an integrated 
and complete vision of living reality ever present before his mind’s eye. 
Selfishness is impossible in him; and his is the sure discernment of what 
is truly good—and good for each and all. 

Such is the practical or the applied side of the Vedanta. The Gita and a 
hundred other scriptures inculcate this doctrine of God-minded activity, in and 
for the world. Hinduism has a tradition of religion sublimated into active 
benevolence towards country and humanity, which Plato, if he could have 
known of it, would surely have been glad to bless; for, was it not Plato’s idea 
that, if we would have an ideal State, we should get sages not attached to 
possession and enjoyment to rule over us ? 

Let us look at some great men of modern India. Our first great social 
and political reformer. Raja Ram Mohan Roy, was also the founder of the 
religious Brahmo Samaj,—the religion of the Vedanta being the fountain¬ 
head of his patriotic zeal. Dadabhai Naoroji, the apostle of Swaraj, was a 
man of deep religious faith and so was Anand Mohan Bose, another early 
builder of the National Congress. Mahadev Govind Ranade, whose life 
was a continuous unfolding of a sense of mission for the social, economic, 
political and cultural uplift of the motherland, drew sustenance for that life 
of self-dedication from the lives and teachings of saints Jnanadev and Tukaram. 
Working for the country, was applied religion to Ranade. 

It was this tradition that Gokhale inherited. If the degree of a man’s 
enthusiasm for religion is to be judged by the degree of his acceptance of 
standards prescribed by the orthodox as regards the externals of life such as 
dress and manners, then Gokhale was not conspicuous among conformists. 
His outward mode of life marked him out as a modem and a rationalist. 
But deep down in his nature lay that which is the core of all true religion—a 
sense of the mystery that life is, of the supernatural power that pervades and 
envelopes all life, of the supremacy of the spirit over the mundane and the 
material. It was this hidden and unostentatious, and yet real and active 
mysticism that animated Gokhale in all his ceaseless strivings in the service of 
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the motherland. We find his testament of faith incorporated in the pros¬ 
pectus he drew up for the Servants of India Society : 

‘ One essential condition of success in our work for the motherland is 
that a sufficient number of our countrymen must now come for¬ 
ward to devote themselves to the cause in the spirit in which religious 
work is undertaken. Public life must be spiritualized. Love of country 
must so fill the heart that all else shall appear as of little moment by 
its side. A fervent patriotism which rejoices at every opportunity of 
sacrifice for the motherland, a dauntless heart which refuses to be 
turned back from its object by difficulty or danger, a deep faith in the 
purpose of Providence which nothing can shake,—equipped with these, 
the worker must start on this mission and reverently seek the joy 
which comes of spending oneself in the service of one’s country.’ 

Patriotic service, in pther words, is only the translation of religion from 
the terms of the temple and the mutt into the terms of the legislature and the 
government. 

It is this religious ethos of Gokhale, the politician, that drew Gandhiji to 
him. People in whom insight into the spiritual nature of life has not kept 
pace with their zeal for manipulating the machinery of politics, have expressed 
themselves as puzzled by the mixture of saint and politician that Gandhiji 
was to them. A deeper understanding of the true nature of religion would 
convince them that in reality there is no antithesis between the practising of 
religion and the practising of politics, and that, in any case, there should be no 
antithesis; and that religion and politics are indeed not two distinct and 
unrelated things, but integral and inter-connected parts of one and the same 
vast enterprise—the enterprise of elevating and improving the lot of man. 
Here are Gandhiji’s own words : 

6 What I want to achieve, what I have been striving and pining to achieve 
these thirty years, is self-realization, to see God face to face, to attain 
moksha. All that I do by way of speaking and writing and all 
my ventures in the political field are directed to this same end.’ 
{Autobiography , pp. 4-5.) 

‘ To see Gokhale at work was as much a joy as an education. He never 
wasted a minute. His private relations and friendships were all 
for public good. All his talks had reference only to the good of 
the country and were absolutely free from any trace of untruth or 
insincerity. India’s poverty and subjection were matters of constant 
and intense concern to him. Various people sought to interest 
him in different things. But he gave every one of them the same 
reply : ‘ You do that thing yourself. Let me do my own work. 
What I want is freedom for my country.’ After that is won, we can 
think of other things. To-day that one thing is enough to engage 
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all my time and energy.’ (p. 286, Gandhiji’s Autobiography , Edn. 
1948.) 

That is the spirit of a Tapasvi. And that is an illustration of a public 
man’s life spiritualized,—of a political mission performed as though, it were 
a religious vow. 

Let me cite another case of the practical implication of the sense of reli¬ 
gion—this from Gandhiji’s own life. Gandhiji writes : 

‘ To me the Gita became an infallible guide of conduct. . . . Words 
like Aparigraha (non-possession) and Samabhava (equability) gripped 
me.... Was I to give up all I had and follow Him? Straight came 
the answer : I could not follow Him unless I gave up all I had. 
My study of English Law came to my help. Snell’s discussion of 
the maxims of equity came to my memory. I understood more 
clearly in the light of the Gita teaching the implication of the word 
‘‘ trustee My regard for jurisprudence increased. I discovered it 
in religion. I understood the Gita teaching of non-possession to 
mean that those who desired salvation should act like the trustee who, 
though, having control over great possessions, regards not an iota 
of them as his own.’ (pp. 323-24, ibid.) 

‘ As I recuperated (after a surgical operation) my desire to live revived, 
especially because God had kept work in store for me (p. 558, ibid.) 

It is thus clear, firstly, that duty towards country and community is im¬ 
plicit in the Hindu conception of Dharma ; and secondly, that, if one would 
engage in political and social activities, one should first divest oneself of all 
forms of selfish and egocentric calculation. Religion and citizenship so prac¬ 
tised are parts of each other; they bless both the man and the community of 
which he is a member. This is the authentic tradition of public life, coming 
down from ancient India to the modern. Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
has illustrated it in his life, as well as in his erudite exposition of the Gita. 

It is a joy and a privilege to point to the great servant of India, to whom 
this volume is dedicated, as another exponent of the Indian tradition in public 
life. Bapa Thakkar is to those who know him a living proof of the existence 
of an Infinite Reservoir of Love and Compassion somewhere beyond the reach 
of mortal eye—but everywhere to those who have their inner eye opened—to 
succour life and to sustain all. If Gandhiji is a witness to the Truth that 
God is, Thakkar Bapa is a witness to the Goodness that God is. 


2 3 



4, THE INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY AT WORK 

BY 

Sardar Bahadur Balwant Singh Puri 
Secretary-General, Indian Red Cross Society 

[The humanitarian ideals of the Red Cross have an undefined affinity with 
welfare workers all over the world. The following article on the 
Indian Red Cross is , therefore, presented as a tribute to Shri Thakkar 
Rapa's services and sacrifices which , even though not directly con¬ 
nected with the Red Cross, entitle him to be revered as a great 
Samaritan of our country.'] 

The greatest humanitarian institution of the world, known as the Red Cross, 
hardly needs any introduction. Its fundamental characteristic of political, 
racial and religious neutrality makes it unique among all human associations, 
and it would be no exaggeration to say that if modern civilisation can boast 
of phenomenal scientific advances, political progress, and economic regenera¬ 
tion, it has every reason to be proud of the Red Cross as being its greatest gift 
to humanity in distress. The Red Cross dates back to 1864, when the Geneva 
convention was signed, but its more spectacular demonstration began in May 
1919 when the League of Red Cross Societies came into being as the federation 
of all existing National Red Cross Societies. 

The ideals of the Red Cross are summed up in a few words, viz.: ‘ the pro¬ 
motion of health, the prevention of disease and the mitigation of suffering.’ 
Simple as these may appear to be, in actual practice they embrace an enormous 
field of social endeavour and human needs. Their implementation has resulted 
in the setting up of numerous welfare agencies under the aegis of the Red Cross, 
all over the world. 

The Indian Red Cross Society was constituted under Act XV of 1920 of 
the Indian Legislature. It is based on the Geneva Convention, to which the 
Government of India is a signatory. Like other sister societies, the Indian 
Red Cross is a full-fledged member of the International Red Cross family of 
sixty-six nations recognised by the International Red Cross Committee and 
• federated with the League of Red Cross Societies. Under the Presidentship 
of His Excellency the Governor-General, the work of the Indian Red Cross is 
conducted by a Managing Body composed of a Chairman and 25 members, 
partly nominated by the President and Provincial and State Branches, and partly 
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elected at the annual general meeting. The Society’s executive head is the 
Secretary-General. Since the partition of the country, and consequently of 
the Society, there now remain 325 provincial, state and district branches. All 
the provincial and state branches receive annual subsidies from headquarters 
to supplement their local resources. 

Closely allied with the Red Cross, is the St. John Ambulance Association, 
which is also a voluntary charitable organisation based on the sense of human 
sympathy. Its primary function is to disseminate systematic knowledge of 
First Aid, Home Nursing and allied subjects. In order to encourage a more 
effective application of such knowledge for the greatest good of the greatest 
number, St. John Ambulance Brigades are set up wherever sufficient number of 
trained personnel are available. The Indian Council of the Association was 
organised in 1910, and its present composition includes His Excellency the 
Governor-General as President, the Commander-in-Chief as Chairman, India’s 
Health Minister, the Hon’ble Rajkumari Amrit Kaur who is Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, and the Chief Commissioner of the Brigade. 

The Association, which is regarded as the ambulance department of the 
Red Cross, has been training year after year thousands of persons in First Aid, 
Home Nursing, hygiene, sanitation and mother-craft. It has already issued as 
many as 730,000 certificates and other proficiency awards. The Brigade has 
362 Ambulance, 55 Nursing, 89 Cadet Ambulance and 28 Cadet Nursing Divi¬ 
sions, with a membership strength of over 11,700. The activities of the Brigade 
include provision of First Aid service at all public occasions, and its ambulance 
personnel have helped in national emergencies such as floods, fires, famines, 
earthquakes, etc. The Nursing Divisions have carried on regular nursing 
duties in Civil and Military Hospitals. 

The primary financial obligation of the Society is 6 to assist in the relief of 
sickness, suffering or distress caused by operations of war in India or in any 
other country in which expeditionary forces from India may, from time to time, 
be employed, and for purposes cognate to that object, and in maintaining Red 
Cross depots for military purposes.’ That is the reason why, during the last 
World War, there was such a vast expansion of Red Cross work conducted by 
the Joint War Organisation of the Red Cross and St. John Ambulance Asso¬ 
ciation. An idea of its services may be gathered from the fact that from 1939 
till the end of the war in 1945 it spent several crores of rupees raised through 
special funds for the sick and wounded and the prisoners of war of the Indian 
forces scattered in different lands. Hospital supplies and comforts provided, 
consisted of over 400 items of clothing, furniture, invalid foods, surgical in¬ 
struments, toilets, games, radios, etc. Indian prisoners of war in Europe were 
supplied every weekwith parcels of Indian food and warm clothing at an expense 
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of about a lakh and a half of rupees per week. The Joint War Organisation 
had also organised an Indian Red Cross Welfare Service, a Red Cross Radio 
Service for Indian Prisoners of War in the Far East, and a Postal Message and 
Cable Service which enabled persons in India to correspond with their kith and 
kin in enemy-occupied territories. The comfort and happiness thus provided 
by the Red Cross to thousands of countrymen imprisoned or stranded in far- 
off corners of the world may be imagined better than described. But for the 
Red Cross, their welfare or very existence would have been at the mercy 
of governments who were themselves tottering under the avalanche of a terrific 
global war. 

The end of hostilities could not, however, mean a sudden termination of 
Red Cross war work, for even now there are large numbers of ex-servicemen 
who contracted chronic illness or disability during the war, whose treat¬ 
ment and after-care continues to be a Red Cross responsibility. A special 
Medical After-Care Fund, set up in 1942, has since been maintained by the 
Society. This work has now naturally become a part of the permanent 
peacetime activities of the Society. 

The other main projects into which the work may be classified are Popu¬ 
lar Health Propaganda, Maternity and Child Welfare, Junior Red Cross, and 
Emergency Relief. Under health propaganda may be mentioned production 
and circulation of health propaganda material through a depot which caters 
to the demands of all Red Cross branches. Government and Municipal depart¬ 
ments, welfare bodies, etc. The Society’s film circulating library produces, 
loans, and distributes Red Cross films and magic lantern slides. Health Weeks, 
Baby Weeks and Exhibitions are arranged by our branches from time to time, 
for the benefit of the masses. 

The Society’s Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau acts as a Central 
Organisation for advice and information in the establishment and main¬ 
tenance of services for the benefit of the mother and the child, and supervises 
Health Schools, Maternity and Child Welfare Centres, and the training of dais. 
Being interested in the promotion of, nursing profession, the Society recently 
helped the Government of India in the establishment of a College of Nursing 
in New Delhi, and is giving six scholarships to its students. The shortage of 
nurses in the country is as acute as that of doctors, and the Society looks for¬ 
ward to augmenting Government and public effort in meeting this shortage. 

In order to strengthen the future of Red Cross Service, and to minimise the 
conditions that call for such service, a juvenile branch of the Society, namely, 
the Junior Red Cross, has been in operation as an integral part of the Society 
in India, and practically all over the world. The Junior Red Cross movement 
has been fostered in the country for the last two decades, and over 5 lakh,s of 
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boys and girls in twelve thousand schools are being actively guided into 
the three-fold ideal of health, service and international fellowship. The 
movement enjoys the active support of the Education departments and offers 
a valuable medium of training the younger generation in democratic Red 
Cross ideals. 

Another vital aspect of our work is emergency relief, which claims the 
highest priority. In the event of floods, earthquakes, railway accidents, civil 
disturbances and other emergencies, first aid, ambulance and transport services 
are immediately arranged through the St. John Ambulance Brigade. Mone¬ 
tary assistance and medical supplies, where necessary, are provided by the 
Society and its branches. An important instance of relief work is furnished 
by what was done by the Society for famine relief during 1943-46 in Bengal, 
Mysore, Madras, Cochin, Travancore, and other famine and food scarcity 
areas, for the most vulnerable cross-section of the population, i.e. children, and 
nursing and expectant mothers, who were regularly supplied with milk, multi¬ 
vitamin tablets and other protective foods. Altogether, over seven thousand 
tons of powdered milk was thus distributed to. millions of beneficiaries. 

The Society’s relief work is not confined to the frontiers of the country, 
but in times of emergency all possible help is extended to sister Societies in 
need. During the period of the last war, and since, no less than ten lakhs 
of rupees have been donated to the Red Cross Societies of China, Russia, 
France, Greece, Belgium, Holland, Poland, Yugoslavia, Italy and others, to¬ 
wards ameliorative measures for the victims of war. In 1947-48 the Society 
was able to send to Indonesia, with the co-operation of the Government of 
India, a consignment of 11,000 lbs. of various medical supplies including peni¬ 
cillin, under the charge of a small medical mission. This friendly gesture was 
warmly appreciated by the Indonesian Red Cross. 

During the disasters which followed the declaration of Indian independence 
on August 15, 1947, the Society mobilised its resources for the benefit of refu¬ 
gees, and provided enormous quantities of drugs, hospital requisites, clothing, 
blankets, milk powder, etc., besides rendering other welfare services. The 
tribal incursion into Jammu and Kashmir State also called for a great deal of 
Red Cross help, and plane-loads of Red Cross ^supplies were rushed at short 
notice, and supplies of drugs, clothing and other articles are being constantly 
sent to meet urgent needs. With the help of the Friends’ Service Unit and 
the International Red Cross Committee, the Society helped in evacuating 
several thousand people from isolated pockets in the so-called 4 Azad Kashmir 
territory \ The Ambulance Section of the Red Cross, i.e. the St. John Am¬ 
bulance Brigade, made available 500 trained men and women for duty in 
hospitals, refugee camps, railway stations, airfields and other places. These 
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brave volunteers rendered first-aid to over 100,000, gave cholera inoculations 
to over 66,000, and vaccinated about an equal number of persons. 

To sum up, the comprehensive humanitarian character of the Red Cross 
is discernible from the fact that its service begins with maternity and child 
welfare work, which aims at ensuring that the expectant mother is fit and healthy 
enough to bring forth a robust specimen of humanity. Pre-natal care is 
followed by post-natal attention so that the infant has the fullest opportunities 
of normal physical and mental growth. Our Red Cross infant is then ushered 
into a nursery where specially trained nurses cater to its growing needs. As 
soon as the toddler develops into a child, he finds itself within the protecting 
arms of the Junior Red Cross, a movement which stands for the purpose of 
cultivating in the minds of children the right attitude to health with all its 
social implications, the ideals of service, charity and chivalry, and the ultimate 
goalof promoting internationalbrotherhoodinthe humanrace. The Red Cross 
has not yet abandoned the adolescent youth when he leaves the school, nor 
should he find it possible to forsake the institution which has endeavoured 
to make a world citizen out of him. Naturally, the youth would come forward 
to associate himself with the activities of the adult Red Cross. Thus, funda¬ 
mentally, the Red Cross, unlike any other social organization, is a complete 
institution which if perfected to its logical conclusion is capable of largely 
eliminating the brute in man and bringing about the kingdom of God on earth. 



5. SOLVING THE FOOD PROBLEM 


BY 

R. K. Patil 

I have been asked by the compilers of this volume to contribute an article 
on food production in India, and thus offer my respectful homage to a person 
for whose dedicated life of service I have the most profound regard, and 
who, besides, has also been responsible for inducing in me a desire to serve 
though in a very small degree. I feel that this is the greatest tribute I can pay 
to Shri Thakkar Bapa. The quality of a great man has been defined very aptly 
in a Marathi saying— 

e&ftat ensure first i 

'O 

‘ The presence of a great man makes one feel that one should be like him.’ 
It is our human weakness, which we cannot overcome, that prevents us from 
being like him ; but our inner consciousness and our conscience, both, indicate 
that this is the man and this is the life that we should follow. Thakkar Bapa 
has, in a life of long, silent service, served India in many spheres. In 
fact, he can be called the 4 Relief Man’. Wherever there is any necessity 
for relief, Thakkar Bapa is there. It may be flood relief, it may be famine relief, 
it may be the heart-rending disabilities of the Harijans which have to be 
removed, or the extreme backwardness of our brother Adibasis, Thakkar 
Bapa is there to do his best to ease their suffering. Has it not been well said 
that ‘ the nobler the soul, the more the objects of compassion it hath! ’ ? 
That is our Thakkar Bapa. 

The Food Problem in India 

We have been so long used to consider ourselves as an agricultural coun¬ 
try, that many laymen cannot believe that there is a food problem in India. In 
fact, there is a section of our people who feel that the food problem has been 
deliberately and artificially created, firstly by the British Government during 
the War years, for their own ends, and secondly, by the Food Department 
itself for fear of losing jobs which have been conveniently got. Let us exclude 
the mockery part of this statement from consideration. Yet, it is a fact that 
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we are spending not less than 5 crores of rupees annually in the whole of India 
on the Food Department itself. The total money we spend in any particular 
area in subsidising the supply of foreign costlier food is to the tune of Rs. 30 
crores. On an average, for the last 2-3 years, we had to utilise from 110 to 
130 crores of foreign exchange for buying our food. It is certainly a matter 
for consideration whether, by abolishing the Food Department and taking away 
the subsidy and trying to import additional food for about 35 crores of rupees, 
food prices in India could not be brought down. Such an expedient will do 
away with black market, hoarding, controls, rationing and all our present ills, 
consequent on the rationing introduced by the Food Department. It will of 
course involve more money in foreign exchange, temporarily, but that loss would 
be offset by a fair reduction in our present cost of living, which itself may help 
us to earn more foreign exchange, and, in the mean time, our progress towards 
being self-sufficient in food can go on unhampered. 

Let us not forget that, in one sense, self-sufficiency and high prices are 
inseparably interlinked. It will be years before we achieve a stage at which 
we would have so much food that internal prices would decline by its very 
abundance and we would be forced to consider measures of keeping up agri¬ 
cultural prices, so that they remain remunerative to the producer. Such a 
position prevails to-day in America ; it is unlikely that we will be in that position 
for a large number of years. 

How then are we going to achieve self-sufficiency by 1951 ? Now, this 
self-sufficiency is wrongly styled as self-sufficiency in food. It is only a self- 
sufficiency in our cereal requirements. Even after 1951, we would be grossly 
deficient in our supplies of other foods, like fats, vegetables, fruits, milk, etc., 
almost to the same extent as now, and these deficiencies are variously estimated 
at from 100 to 300 per cent. We would require an over-all development over a 
period of many years before we can hope to be self-sufficient in respect of all 
foods. Self-sufficiency in cereals only means that by the end of 1951 we will 
increase our internal agricultural production to a level which will render it un¬ 
necessary for us to depend on foreign supplies of cereal foods. At present, as 
everybody knows, we are not only so dependent but we are losing a lot of 
money in importing these supplies. 

But the question is again asked : Are we really deficit ? Statistics are 
produced to show that we are not so. The determination of the question 
whether we are deficit or not depends on a set of assumptions for which there 
are no statistics, and in respect of which even estimates can vary from in¬ 
dividual to individual. And while this is so, such statistics as we have cannot 
also be called very reliable, because the agency which collects them has not 
that degree of awareness of the great importance of its duty, which alone 
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can result in our obtaining correct statistics. In a large country like India, 
if the agency of collection is inefficient, a small mistake by each of the persons 
concerned would lead to a very wide variation from reality, when the mistake 
of each person is totalled up, as must be done in any system of statistics. 
Thus, our figures for crop production depend on— 

(a) an estimation of the area under crop, 

(b) an estimation of the average out-turn of that crop, and 

(c) an estimation of the amount that is kept back ordinarily by the 

cultivator for his seed and other requirements. 

Our estimates of crop consumption depend on estimating correctly 
the total population of the country at a given time, and also on deter¬ 
mining what amount of food is consumed, not only by each cross-section of 
the population considered by age groups but also by a cross-section of the 
population considered according to occupation. A small child will not eat as 
much as an adult; a person following an intellectual pursuit will eat much less 
than a person doing hard, manual labour. We have thus to find out, at a given 
time, how many persons there are below a particular age, in respect of whom it 
may be reasonably assumed that they consume less than an adult, and then 
there will be divergence of views as to the less quantity they consume, and so on. 
The whole thing involves so many assumptions that every person who attempts 
any estimate of our deficit will arrive at a different conclusion. 

Therefore, while we can make such estimates, no reliance can be 
placed on them. It is better to look to the actual circumstances for deter¬ 
mining whether we are really in deficit or not. Now, it is an accepted fact that 
from about 10 years before the last war started, we were every year importing 
from about 10 to 20 lakh tons of food-grains, mostly rice, from our Eastern 
neighbour, Burma, depending on the nature of our harvest. This was a net 
import, and it is reasonable to argue that had we really not been in deficit 
in food-grains, there was not only no necessity of this import but we would 
otherwise have been a net exporting country. I feel that this is a complete 
and a convincing reply to all those who have any doubts about our food 
shortage. 

In recent years, this shortage has been accentuated by various factors. 
During the course of the war, our stocks of food-grains, which it was the 
habit of the Indian cultivators to build up as an insurance against lean 
years, have been drawn upon, and today we have not those accumulations 
to stabilise our prices. Our population is also increasing at the estimated rate 
of 4 million a year, and, in production, we are not keeping pace with our 
increasing needs. Considering all these factors, it is estimated that if we can 
2 4 
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succeed in increasing our food production by only 10 percent by 1951, we 
would then not be required to import food from outside. 

But we would even then be just self-sufficient and if we do not import 
food from outside, and we are just self-sufficient in food-grains, there is certainly 
going to be no substantial reduction in the present prices of food-grains. With 
no prospects of imports from outside, and with Indian production being just 
sufficient for its needs, prices are bound to rule high. Hence my statement 
at the beginning, that from one angle, self-sufficiency and high prices are inter¬ 
linked. Our internal prices can only be reduced if we are able to import 
cheap food from outside or to produce such an abundance of food that 
internal prices would automatically go down. In spite of all this talk of reduc¬ 
ing food-grain prices, so long as the Government of India’s declaration stands, 
cultivators in India may rest assured that their food prices are not likely to 
register a substantial fall. 

What steps are we going to take to produce this additional food ? 
Everybody knows that if we use good seed and more manure, and have a larger 
area under irrigation, the yield can be increased. This is known as intensive 
cultivation. Another way is to increase the area under cultivation. With 
our depleted bullock power, this is not an easy matter. In fact, the complaint 
is that we have not sufficient bullock power to cultivate efficiently even the 
existing cultivated area. While, therefore, extension of cultivation is an item 
in our programme, we have to depend on modern mechanised instruments 
for bringing additional land under cultivation. Our experience hitherto has 
been that if we break up additional land by tractors, then the existing bullock 
power can be extended to cover that area also, to a great extent. We are 
importing about 375 heavy tractors from America on the strength of a loan 
sanctioned to us by the International Bank, and thereby we hope to bring 
under crop about 8.9 lakh acres of new land by the end of 1951. This will 
give us an increased production of about 3 lakh tons. But our main reliance 
for increased production is on intensive cultivation. This means the use 
of better seed, more manure and better irrigation. It is, however, not quite 
easy to produce pure seed to be supplied to all our cultivators in such a short 
time. The Agricultural Departments in the Provinces have got improved 
strains, which they are multiplying and trying to give to the cultivators, but 
they can reach only a small fraction of the needy. Therefore, each cultivator 
has to be shown the way to make his own seed selection. It is estimated that 
if he selects his seed in the improved way, he can increase his yield by about 10 
per cent. When the crop is standing in the field, he is required to select such 
plants, as under the average conditions prevailing in the field, show a more 
vigorous growth than the rest. It is these that had a more virile parentage and, 
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therefore, are superior to the rest. If he can select such individual plants and 
use them as seed for the next crop, his yield will certainly be more than that in 
the previous year. The problem in this respect is to spread this knowledge 
among our cultivators and make them act upon it. 

Nearly the same is the case with our manures. Manures are of two 
kinds—organic and inorganic. Organic manures are derived from organic 
sources like man, cattle, trees, grasses, bone-meal, etc., and inorganic manures 
are chemical fertilisers, ammonium sulphate, etc. Our potentiality for pro¬ 
ducing organic manures is immense, but we are not producing even a small 
fraction of that today. If we can fully develop and utilise all our organic 
manurial resources alone, we would not only be able to wipe out this deficit 
but we should "be a net exporting country in cereals. This, however, involves 
an alteration in our present habits. At the present moment, all the cattle 
urine is allowed to flow away. It is either absorbed by uncultivated land or 
washed away into the sea. If we can absorb this urine and convert it into 
organic manure, we would be adding very considerably to our manurial 
resources. The evil of burning cow-dung cakes is there ; there is certainly a 
greater realisation of the importance of cow-dung as manure today, and 
this source of manure can be increased in the proportion in which we are able 
to provide the cultivator with an alternative source of fuel. This is partly 
a reason for the Grow More Trees Campaign also. At the present moment, 
we are practically wasting all our human excretions, which can provide us with 
manure of very great importance. In the urban areas we are now trying 
to compost as much night soil as is collected by the sweepers. It is thrown 
into trenches and composted with alternate layers of refuse. In those areas 
where there is a drainage system we are trying to utilise the sewage. This is a 
very costly matter and involves a lot of initial outlay. Progress in this direction 
must, therefore, be necessarily slow, but nearly 80 per cent of our population 
lives in the villages, and all their excreta and urine is going to waste. It has been 
stated that one important reason why yields in the Eastern countries like 
China and Japan are nearly three times as high as those in India is that 
they use manure produced from human excreta and urine. We are trying 
to devise a community latrine for use in the villages ; but again this is a 
process which will take time. In the meantime, till such latrines are brought 
into use in the villages, it is necessary for the villagers not only to ease 
themselves in fields, that is, on cultivated land only, but also to cover their 
excreta with earth, so that the manurial value of it would be saved to a 
much larger extent. If the villager makes a little excavation and eases him¬ 
self in it and then covers it up, this will be still better, and the fly nuisance 
will be reduced. This is what Gandhiji had asked us to do, many years ago, 
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but we, in our indolence, have not yet done so. Even greater is the importance 
of urine. It is estimated that every individual voids in the course of the day 
2.5 lbs. of urine which contains a much larger percentage of nitrogen than 
the excreta. It is suggested that in each household in a village, a small pit 
should be dug, which should be filled in with alternate layers of earth and 
leaves. If this is utilised for urination by the members of the household, in 
the course of a year the cultivator would not only possess more manure but 
would also have a very productive source of manure at no cost at all. It 
will thus be seen that if we can only change our habits, we can achieve a 
great deal. 

The production of chemical fertilizers is still in its infancy, and at the 
moment the indigenous output is estimated at approximately 60,000 tons 
per year. Sindri, the new Government Fertilizer Factory, will be operating 
next year, and when in full production will give us an additional 350,000 tons 
of sulphate of ammonia. The Travancore factory will shortly be stepping 
up production and this should yield an additional 20 to 30,000 tons 
annually. To meet our pressing, immediate needs 1 to 2 lakhs of tons of 
chemical fertilizers have been imported yearly, but this is only a fraction of 
our requirements for food-crop production. It has been estimated that India 
can consume anything up to 1 million tons of sulphate of ammonia or its 
equivalent; the demand is great, the advantages are known to the cultivator, 
and the sooner we are in a position to supply these pressing demands the 
earlier will we be in a satisfactory position as regards food. 

Throughout the world it is an accepted and established fact that humus 
is required to maintain a satisfactory pTiysical soil structure. This can easily 
be obtained by the concentrated efforts of cultivators in conserving and 
preparing organic matter for addition to the soil by collecting waste matter 
such as straw, leaves, town-sweepings, cattle urine, farmyard manure, etc., 
and composting them to conserve this valuable source of organic matter. 
Organic matter is the basis of all successful agricultural production, and is 
essential for the building up of suitable soil fertility. The judicious use of 
chemical fertilizers is the surest and quickest way of augmenting food 
production, and where these are used in conjunction with available supplies 
of organic matter we can be sure of increasing our food production 
^ substantially. 

There are many plantation industries such as tea, coffee, sugarcane, etc. 
which can by virtue of their nature consume large quantities of chemical 
fertilizers without the addition of organic matter, but the interest of the culti¬ 
vator should be to utilize his resources of organic matter, to stimulate his own 
production and improve the general food position of the country. 
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Then there is the question of minor irrigation. Government is financing 
by loans the construction of wells and the construction and repair of existing 
tanks and bunds on small rivulets. In a sense, the utilisation of more water is 
individually the best and the most lasting scheme for increasing food production. 
In the old days the prosperity of Indian agriculture was ascribed to a large 
number of such small works which studded the countryside. They have 
gradually gone into disuse and disrepair. The idea is to repair as many of 
them as possible in the short time available to us. It may be mentioned in 
this connection that there is also a proposal to dig 3,000 tube-wells in the 
three provinces of the East Punjab, the U.P. and Bihar where ground-water 
is known to exist in ample measure. 

These are some of the ways in which we propose to achieve increased 
production in India before the end of 1951. The target for this is about 
42 lakh tons, split up as follows : 

Land reclamation -. .. 3.0 lakh tons. 

Intensive cultivation .. .. 39.0 „ „ 

In addition, there will be some additional production from tube-wells and 
fertilizers, for which targets have yet to be finalized. 

It is clear that to achieve this huge production a large amount of financial 
and aministrative mobilisation will be necessary. The administraive mobili¬ 
sation has already taken place in the new set-up that has been provided for 
increased food production in the provinces. At the base, namely, the village, 
where ultimately effort must be concentrated, there is a Village Production 
Committee. Its functions are to see what immediate steps can be taken in 
the village to increase production; how much waste land can be brought under 
cultivation and by whom; how many wells can be dug in the village, etc. 
Above the Village Committee is the Tehsil Committee for each tehsil, and then 
there is the District Committee and the Provincial Committee. In charge 
of all the grow-more-food schemes in the province is the Director of Food 
Production, responsible to a high-powered Sub-Committee of the Cabinet 
working in full collaboration with the Commissioner for Food Production 
in India at the Centre. This is the administrative chain stretching from New 
Delhi to the village. 

The question now is whether we will be able to provide the necessary 
finances and import all the materials that we require for pushing through this 
programme. If we are able to do so, well and good; if not, is there any way 
by which we can still carry on without foreign imports? There is such a way. 
Food imports in India are caused more by the necessity to meet our rationing 
commitments than to meet any calculated shortage. If therefore in some 
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mariner we are able to reduce our rationing commitments, we may do away 
with the necessity of importing food. Statistically (and here again, a note of 
caution must be sounded against relying too much on statistics), our cereal 
production is just enough to provide bare sustenance at the rate of 14 ozs. per 
head of the population. The difficulty comes in actually providing these 14 ozs. 
to each head of the population. Ordinarily, in a free trade economy, the rich 
would be likely to have more at the expense of the poor, and therefore con¬ 
trols have been devised to prevent the rich from getting more and to allow 
the poor to get enough at specified rates. Even now, we are rationing about 
one-third of the total Indian population, and if we were able to reduce these 
commitments to a degree just enough to be covered by our procurement wc 
would succeed in stopping our imports almost immediately. In the mean¬ 
time, the steps detailed above for increased food production can go on and 
progressively alleviate the situation. 



6. THE HARIJAN SEVAK SANGH AND ITS WORK 


BY 

Rameshwari Nehru 

* Harijan ’ is a new and generic name which Mahatma Gandhi gave to 
the community of the untouchables. As a matter of fact, there is no 
compact community which may be termed as such. It is a group of several 
Hindu communities or castes, loosely knit together, suffering from common 
disabilities. They were called Achuts, or untouchables, till Mahatma Gandhi 
found for them this innocent name, indicating their nearness to God. This 
has now successfully replaced the former offensive designation. 

The dictionary meaning of the word ‘ Harijan ’ is ‘ Man of God \ Mahatma 
Gandhi gave them this name because he believed that, though they are 
despised on earth; they are near to God and loved by Him. The name is now 
well established, and is recognised, even in Government documents. 

It is practically impossible to give a complete list of the castes which are 
considered as untouchables, owing to their being so numerous. But the 
approximate number is supposed to be about 250. Moreover, there is hardly 
any certainty about them. There are castes treated as untouchables in one 
province or in one locality, which are absolutely free from any disability in 
another province or locality. For practical purposes, therefore, all the castes 
classed as scheduled castes by the Governments in different provinces are 
accepted as Harijans. 

A great controversy, particularly in Bengal, arose on this question at the 
time of the introduction of the 1935 Constitution, when as a consequence 
of the Poona Pact and the Communal Award, special political privileges were 
given to the Harijans. Certain castes which were included in the scheduled 
lists were not untouchables in practice, and others, which happened to be 
left out of the lists suffered from the disability. There is, therefore, no absolute 
certainty with regard to the castes, with some exceptions which may definitely 
be classed as Harijans. * 

In addition to the difficulties already mentioned, there is also no certainty 
about their numbers. Different Government reports have given different 
figures. But if we go by the last census report of 1941, their number in the 
whole of India is 48,729,000. In actual fact, there may be a little difference, 
but this figure may be taken to be approximately the right figure. They 

19 ! 
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are to be fouad in all provinces and the newly formed unions of India. 
Their number is largest in the U.P., where they form 23 per cent, of the 
population. Taking the Hindus separately, they form a little over one-fifth 
of the whole Hindu population of India. The proportion between the 
numbers of the Caste Hindus and the Harijans might have undergone 
some change since the partition of India and the exchange of population, 
particularly because a large number of Harijans were unable to cross the 
border, as many of them were forcibly kept back by the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment under the Essential Services Ordinances. 

The extent and the manner of the observance of untouchability differs 
from place to place. Before the Temple Entry Proclamation of Travancore 
in 1935, and the consequent opening of the temples, Kerala and Tamil Nad 
were supposed to be the worst, where even unapproachability and unvisibility 
were observed. It was in these areas that certain public roads and localities 
were prohibited to the Harijans. 


Terrible Stories 

The terrible stories of those days, recounting cruel injustice perpetrated 
on these unfortunate beings, are on the lips of people in the whole of India 
even today. But those, who still relate those stories are not aware of the 
great change that has come over the minds of men in those parts, where un- 
touchability has lost much of its sting. Today they form the most forward 
block in this direction throughout the whole of India, inasmuch as in those 
parts exist the largest number of temples, which in actual practice are open 
to the Harijans. To my knowledge, it is now some of the area formerly covered 
by the Indian States which could easily be considered to be the most backward. 

The movement of the removal of untouchability has considerably advanced. 
The educated section of the community is now more or less free from this 
prejudice. It, however, still persists in the case of the sweepers whose touch 
is still avoided even by this advanced class of society. 

A few years ago, certain disabilities like non-admission, to temples, 
public wells, and public schools, and residential segregation were common 
throughout the whole of India with slight territorial differences in intensity. 
They still exist but the rigour has gone. The general atmosphere is favourable 
and public opinion sympathetic. 

t There yet exist some places, where they are refused the use of public buses 
and other vehicles. In some parts of Rajputana and in hilly and other back¬ 
ward areas Caste Hindu prejudice against them has gone so far as to interfere 
in their ordinary human rights of eating good articles of food, wearing costly 
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clothes and jewellery and various other matters of that nature. Most of these 
disabilities are not legal, but based only on custom and social prejudice. 

The Harijan Sevak Sangh has fought many a battle against several such 
prejudices in different parts of the country. In the North, in the hilly tract of 
Garhwal the caste Hindus objected to the Harijans taking out their brides 
in dola palki and their bridegrooms on horseback in their marriage processions. 
They forced the bridegroom to dismount the pony and the bride to come out 
of the palki whenever the procession passed through their lands or along 
their house-fronts. The Harijans resisted, and the Harijan Sevak Sangh helped. 
After long tedious battles fought many times over, with the law on the side 
of the Harijans and the ready co-operation of the Government, the caste 
Hindus were made to see sense and the just demand of the Harijans was 
conceded. 

In the South in the Tamil Nad region, the Nattar-Harijan question 
engaged the attention and energy of the Harijan Sevak Sangh for some 
time. The Nattars were denying to the Harijans certain human rights, like 
riding a cycle or pony, wearing certain apparel like shirts and coats. The 
wearing of gold jewellery and good clothes by their women was objected to, 
and several fights ensued as a result. That question also is settled now. 

InRajputana, the Harijans were refused the right of using the route along 
which the caste Hindus took out their gods on festival days. This gave rise 
to much clash. There, also, the victory belonged to the Harijans, similarly 
the use of refined sugar and pure ghee by the Harijans was objected to in 
many places. These practices are still followed in some places. But though 
not entirely gone they are dying out everywhere. 


Their Poverty 

Most of the Harijans are poverty-stricken. Previous to my association 
with Harijan work I had never seen such poverty. The majority of them possess 
no land. Their housing conditions are appalling. Their remuneration in 
all branches of work is very small. In towns, as well as in villages, they 
generally occupy segregated areas, far away from the caste Hindu quarters. 
Generally the locality they live in is situated in the dirtiest part of the town 
or village. In certain areas, owing to their disability of not being able 
to use the public wells, they generally suffer for want of water. This need 
is particularly great in the villages where, in many places, it is difficult for them 
to get clean water, sufficient even for drinking purposes. 

Even so, one should not be carried away by the idea that there is no 
wealthy individual among them. Stray individuals may always be found, 
2 5 
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who have managed to accumulate wealth. Most of these people have done 
so by charging exorbitant interest from their own caste people. 

Out of the smouldering ashes of untouchability which is slowly dying out, 
a hard economic struggle is emerging. It has been pointed out that most 
of the village Harijans are landless. They eke out their scanty living by 
working on the lands of Zamindars, who are used to taking work out of them 
without wages or without adequate wages. Removal of carcass everywhere 
is the duty of the Harijans. With the awakening amongst them they are now 
refusing to give any begar, viz. work without adequate wages or to remove 
carcass. This has given rise to a very acute strife. The Zamindars are ousting 
these poor people from their lands, are refusing to give them work, or passage 
through their lands and grazing ground for their cattle. Shop-keepers refuse 
to sell necessities of life-like grains, salt, gur and kerosene oil to them. This 
is causing them great hardship. In fact, untouchability in its worst form was 
never so excruciating as this social boycott. It is not difficult to conceive 
how life becomes intolerable under these circumstances. This trouble has 
taken a very acute form in Delhi and East Punjab Provinces. 

By giving up carcass removal, the Harijans are suffering a heavy economic 
loss. It has been pointed out to them that they are hurting their own economic 
interests by giving up this occupation. But they are adamant in their deter¬ 
mination. They hold the opinion that this occupation has been the cause 
of their being dubbed untouchables. Some of them told me that they could 
keep it up only on condition that the caste Hindus took to that occupation 
along with them. 

To me it seems that this is the last citadel where the dying Rakshasa of 
untouchability is trying his gigantic strength. The attack is venomous and 
desperate and therefore inflicts deep and mortal wounds. The Harijans 
have to go through its excruciating pain, but the ultimate victory will be theirs. 
The fact that untouchability is destined to die is self-evident. 

In education, Harijans are behind all other communities, their literacy 
figures throughout India being 2.35 per cent. One of the reasons for their 
educational backwardness is their disability to attend common schools, 
and this disability up till lately has been very common in some parts. But 
the great obstacle in their way has been poverty, and it still persists. To 
supplement the family income, their children have to be engaged in occupations 
which bring them some economic return. They are not in a position to spend 
> on books, either. That is the reason why most of them cannot take advantage 
of the schools which now are open to them. In spite of this, however, a few 
highly educated Harijans are to be found in all parts of India, some of whom 
occupy high positions. 
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Their occupations are many and varied. The majority of them, of course, 
work on the land, mostly as labourers. All the so-called ‘ dirty work 9 is 
entrusted to them by society. They remove dead cattle, prepare articles 
made of leather, weave cloth and mats, make ropes, baskets, brooms and 
other sundry articles of everyday use. Some of them are masons but most 
are workers on roads or fields on paltry daily wages. 

They are undoubtedly the most useful members of society, on whose 
labours society rests. Its whole edifice would come down with a crash, if 
their work was withdrawn for even a short time. Yet Hindu society has 
failed to recognise their services, and for centuries they have been terrible 
victims of prejudice. 

More or less such injustices prevail in all countries and in all societies, 
but untouchability is a form of prejudice peculiar to India. I do not think 
its equivalent can be found anywhere else in the world. 


No Light as to the Beginning of Untouchability 

History throws no light as to the beginning and cause of this abominable 
custom. Many secular theories have been launched, but none of them are 
convincing. The popular mind, backed by a few orthodox pandits, associate 
the custom with religion. But a large number of very learned Brahmins, 
whose number is growing daily, have proved it to the hilt that this evil practice 
has no sanction in the Shastras. On the contrary, the teachings of all the 
Hindu Shastras lay great stress on the cultivation of the practice of treating 
all human beings as equals, regarding them as the manifestations of one and 
the same God, from Whom all draw their sustenance. 

By ignoring this great truth Hindu Society has done indescribable harm 
to its religion. This damage has not been confined to religion alone, but has 
spread out to other fields, and has stunted the growth of the whole nation. 


II 

Work for the removal of untouchability and the emancipation of the 
Harijans is by no means of recent growth. In some form or other, it has 
existed for centuries. Practically all the Hindu religious reformers belonging 
to all parts of India are known to have paid special attention to the removal 
of this evil custom. Beginning from Bhagwan, Buddha and Mahavir, down to 
the present day of Mahatma Gandhi, a series of illustrious saints can be recalled, 
who have regularly striven to befriend the Harijans. 
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Chaitanya, Tukaram, Gyaneshwar, Nanak, Kabir and Dayanand Saras- 
wati maybe mentioned as examples. But, barring the last-named, their efforts 
were confined to bringing about a change of ideology. By steady and per¬ 
sistent preaching and precept, they hoped to change the practice. 

Maharishi Dayanand Saraswati, the founder of the Arya Samaj, was the 
first in recent years to draw the attenion of his followers to the desirability of 
undertaking practical work. As a result of that much good has been done 
through the agency of the Arya Samaj, particularly in the Punjab. 

In Maharashtra, Shri V. R. Shinde’s work through his mission has 
been noteworthy. In the South and in the Punjab, Christian missionaries 
have worked among the Harijans, but their work cannot be called the work 
of Harijan emancipation, because almost invariably, they converted them to 
Christianity, thereby preventing their assimilation to the general fold. Other 
agencies like Depressed Classses Mission, Nandnar Math, and others have also 
contributed to this work. But an all India organization of the size and status 
of the Harijan Sevak Sangh, as started by Mahatma Gandhi, was never 
undertaken before. 

Gandhiji’s whole life was a dedication to the Harijans. He loved them 
most and served them most. In a way he started the struggle for the removal 
of untouchability early in life beginning with his own mother. Obedient to 
his mother and regardful of her behests and sentiments, the one thing in which 
he disobeyed her was her injunction to observe untouchability. He argued 
with her, with his wife and orthodox relatives and friends and at the cost of 
their displeasure befriended the Harijans. During the latter part of his life he 
lived in Harijan Bastis and not by preaching alone but by actual practice led 
the way to the removal of untouchability. He was not satisfied with the 
abolition of untouchability in the sphere of touch, eating and drinking, but 
advised and encouraged inter-marriage. Latterly he refused to take part 
in any marriage ceremony except that of a caste Hindu with a Harijan. 

He was once addressing in Wardha, members of the Harijan Sevak Sangh 
on how he expected them to discharge their duties by the Harijans. One of 
our Brahmin members, highly respected in the Board for his excellent services 
to the Harijans, asked the question what he expected them to do besides what 
they were doing already. Prompt came the counter question ‘Are you married 5 ? 
On the member’s replying in the affirmative, Gandhiji’s face brightened up, and 
^ with great force he declared ‘ Well then, you should get your son married to a 
Harijan girl. Do you now understand what more I expect you to do? ’ I 
remember the scene well, for it was so impressive. Such was the identification 
he wanted with the Harijans. His ideal was a complete merger of the two com¬ 
munities, with nothing left whatever to distinguish one from the other. Such 
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was the dream which led him to start the great organisation of the Harijan 
Sevak Sangh. 

It was in the year 1932, in the month of September, at a public meeting 
held in Bombay, that the foundations of the Harijan Sevak Sangh were laid. 
It came out of the travail of Mahatma Gandhi’s epic fast, which he had under¬ 
taken to protest against the Communal Award of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
relating to the representation of the Harijans in the Constitution of 1935. It is 
well known that his fast succeeded in getting the Award revised and replaced 
later by what is called the Poona Pact. 1 


Harijan Sevak Sangh, an Independent Non-Political Body 

Gandhiji’s service to the Harijans was not only through the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh. From the time he took control of the Congress organization, he made 
it a necessary item of the constructive work of the Congress. The Harijan 
Sevak Sangh, however, is not an organisation of the Congress. It is an inde¬ 
pendent non-political body, whose activities are strictly confined to the removal 
of untouchability. But it is an allied organization to the Congress inas¬ 
much as many workers are common to both, though Shri G. D. Birla and 
Shri A. V. Thakkar, the President and Secretary of the Sangh respectively are 
both non-Congressmen. 

In 1933 and 1934, Mahatma Gandhi along with Thakkar Bapa toured 
throughout India to collect funds for the Sangh, and to arouse public opinion 
against untouchability. The tour drew the attention of the whole country to 
this important problem, and centres of work were established in all provinces 

1 Gandhi}i said at the Round Table Conference that he would resist with his life the grantof 
separate electorates for the depressed classes. He meant it literally. On his return to India, he was 
interned. He could not therefore carry on the propaganda against the proposal, which he had con¬ 
templated. Not willing to take Government by surprise, he wrote as early as the 11th of March 
1932 from Yerravada prison to Sir Samuel Hoare : ‘ So far as Hinduism is concerned, separate 
electorates would simply vivisect and disrupt it... I therefore respectfully inform His Majesty’s 
Government that in the event of their decision creating separate electorates for the depressed classes, 
I must fast unto death,’ On the 18th of August, 1932, the day after the publication of the communal 
decision, Gandhiji caused a letter to be cabled to Ramsay MacDonald. He said, ‘ I have to resist 
your decision with my life. The only way I can do so is by declaring a perpetual fast unto death 
from food of any kind, save water with or without salt and soda.’ The Prime Minister cabled back 
a long argumentative reply defending the Government’s action. The Mahatma, true to his word, 
commenced his fast on the announced date, 20th September, 1932. Followers and critics alike were 
thrown into dismay that the Mahatma should have entered upon an ordeal of stupendous and tragic 
implications. Events moved fast. Persons and parties acted with celerity. The Government 
assisted. Ultimately a system of primary elections for the ‘ Harijans’ (a name soon after the Poona 
Pact given by Gandhiji to the depressed classes) to be followed by joint elections for both sections of 
the Hindus was evolved, and the famous Poona Pact came into being. The supreme significance of 
these events and the anxiety and the final relief of the nation will be clear from the following telegram 
which Shri Srinivasa Sastri sent to Mahatma Gandhi on the 25 th of September, 1932 : * Million 
homes rejoice and bless your superb service performed in your superb style. I confess I trembled in 
doubt, but the result vindicates and establishes you indisputably the foremost " Untouchable ” and 
'* Unapproachable — Eds. 
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and many Indian States. The All-India Harijan Sevak Sangh, with a Board 
having 42 members from all parts of India, is responsible for the carrying out 
of all work. It has its head office in Delhi. 

The Board meets only once a year, but there is an executive committee 
which meets more frequently, and to which is entrusted the day to day work 
of the Sangh. There are 23 Provincial and State Boards, with hundreds of 
District Committees working under them. All these centres of work have a 
two-fold mission—that of converting the hearts of the caste Hindus, and that 
of bettering the social, economic and educational conditions of the Harijans. 
More stress is laid on giving social service to the Harijans than on doing 
propaganda, on which a very limited portion, namely 5 per cent of the 
expenditure, is incurred. 1 

The work of the Sangh has made steady progress ever since its inception. 
Its expenditure and utility has been expanding from year to year. Its work 
excepting in the field of temple entry has been undemonstrative but solid and 
constructive. It is done on many planes. 


Harijan Schools 

The greatest stress is laid on education. At one time, the Sangh was running 
as many as 1,298 preparatory schools, of which 37,089 Harijan children were 
taking advantage. Such separate schools were necessary in the early stages. 
In those days, Harijan children were not taken into the ordinary schools, 
and even if they were, owing to their depressed mental condition, they were not 
in a position to take advantage of them. As conditions have improved, and a 
fair number of these children are being admitted into public schools, the num¬ 
ber of schools run by the Sangh has now been considerably reduced. Hostels 

1 In a letter written to Thakkar Bapa on 19th March 1933 from Yerravada Central Prison Gandhiji 
writes : 

‘ This brings me to the last part of your letter,—overhead charges. Both you and I have been 
life-long workers and connected with numerous organizations. I really regard myself as an expert 
economist and organizer in my own way. We shall deserve the curses of posterity, if not also of the 
present generation, if we do not show that we have put the bulk of our collections into Harijan poc¬ 
kets. 10 per cent overhead charges, therefore, I regard as a liberal estimate. Propaganda we must 
have, and plenty of it, both among Harijans and caste-men. But we have to make the propaganda 
practically self-supporting, especially amongst caste-men. In my opinion, the best propaganda is 
constructive work amongst Harijans. It will tell not only upon the latter but also upon caste-men. 
For the present you may have two collections, one for constructive work, that is, for putting directly 
\ into Harijan pockets, and the other for propaganda. As a matter of fact, propaganda work ought 
to be paid for out of the sale proceeds of our weeklies and the sale of our other literature , so that the 
monies we may actually collect otherwise would all find their way into Harijan pockets. Our caste 
Hindu workers should therefore be volunteers , or receiving just maintenance money , and we should 
find out every available Harijan worker whom we would pay fairly well He may not give just now 
very efficient work; I would not worry, but would teach him to do the work. All this can be done 
only if we have workers religiously-minded , treating this movement as an essentially religious one and 
approaching it in the religious spirit.*—E ds, 
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for girls and boys are run by the Sangh. For bringing a change in the lives 
of the children these hostels are more effective than the schools. The 
lessons of cleanliness, unselfishness and discipline, which the children learn 
there, are likely to revolutionize not only their individual lives, but the life of 
the whole community. 

There are two big residential vocational schools, one in Delhi and another 
in Madras, where over 280 boys are being trained in different handicrafts. 
Another big centre is being run in Allahabad. Similar other smaller institu¬ 
tions exist in other parts of India. 

One residential school for girls in Ishwarnagar, Okhla, near Delhi, with 
55 girls, and another in Sabarmati with 80 girls, are doing very good work. 
Spinning, tailoring, embroidery, gardening and household work are taught, 
besides literary education. In the Kasturba Balika Ashram, Okhla, girls are 
prepared for the Prayag Vidyapith examinations. Several girls after passing 
the above examination with credit have left the school. By the Central Board 
alone, scholarships to the value of Rs. 15,000 a year are given to college boys 
and girls. School girls are given scholarships from the Thakkar Jayanti Fund 
and other Funds up to thevalueof Rs. 10,000 every year. The provincial boards 
and district committees provide their own scholarships, and this raises 
considerably the number and value of scholarships given. Large sums are 
spent annually on providing reading material and examination fees, etc., for 
the children. 


Medical Aid 

Medical aid is given by dispensaries near the Harijan quarters. At present 
such regular dispensaries are working and thousands take advantage of them 
daily. Over and above regular dispensaries, provision for medical aid is made 
in most centres. It is one of the most popular of the Sangh’s activities. 


Other Work 

Much relief is given to the Harijans by providing wells for them. The 
Sangh has an ear-marked pani fund for this purpose, and till now over a lakh 
of rupees have been spent on the construction and repairs of wells by the 
central office only. 

On the cultural side, Harikirtans and Katha recitals (the reading of the 
sacred books) are held in their quarters. Caste Hindus are induced to join 
them on these occasions and on festival days. 
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Panchayats are strengthened, sweepers’ unions are formed, co-operative 
credit societies are started wherever possible. In several places, housing socie¬ 
ties and colonies have been started through the instrumentality of the Sangh. 
The giving up of drink and carrion eating, and better and frugal living, is en¬ 
couraged. In the South, as well as in some parts of Central and Western 
India, some workers are living in Harijan quarters in remote villages. All this 
has a very salutary effect on the lives of the Harijans, who are advancing very 
rapidly. But the problem is so vast that all this effort is like a drop in the 
ocean, and only serves to show how much more remains to be done. 

When a vast population of 48,729,000 souls is concerned, work among a 
few thousands cannot take us far. The need for workers is very great and a 
whole army is required. The Central Sangh has started a corps of workers 
who have pledged themselves to the service of the Harijans for five years. 
They are called Harijan Sevaks and are working in different parts of the coun¬ 
try. A very large part of the achievements of the Sangh is due to the selfless 
service of these devoted workers. 


Ill 

Government Work 

The acceptance of office by the Congress in July, 1937, marked a definite 
advance in the path of Harijan progress. Its commitment to the removal of 
untouchability and the Poona Pact (to which Gandhiji was a party), which 
was its great moral obligation, made it incumbent on the Congress Governments 
to do their utmost to restore the Harijans to their lost status in society. During 
their short stay in power, they have exerted themselves in a variety of ways to 
fulfil their obligations. 

The very first act of these Governments in 1937 was to share their newly 
acquired power and responsibility with their Harijan brethren, by giving them 
ministerial and secretarial offices. Since 1937, with a break of a few years, this 
policy has continued and after the resumption of power in 1946 and since the 
. achievement of independence in August 1947, most provinces have continued 
to appoint Harijan Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries and other 
officials in high positions. In the Central Cabinet alone, there are two ministers 
at the present time. They have discharged their duties most efficiently. 

The appointment of so many men belonging to a community condemned 
to untouchability by a large section of the people was bound to have a tremen¬ 
dous psychological effect. It perforce taught the people to respect those whom 
they were in the habit of despising. It also put hope and inspiration into the 
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hearts of the Harijans, who were given a practical demonstration of the fact 
that henceforth there did not exist any bar against their achieving the highest 
positions in the land. That was a great step forward, but there were many 
other ways in which the interests of the Harijans were promoted. 

The measures undertaken could be classed under the headings of (a) 
legislative, (b) administrative and (c) educative measures. Bombay and Madras 
were foremost with regard to the first, viz. legislation. Bombay was the 
first to pass the Bombay Harijan Temple Worship (Removal of Disabilities) 
Act, which is a permissive measure, enabling the trustee or trustees of temples, 
if they so desired, to admit, Harijans into the temples, notwithstanding the 
prevailing custom, or the instrument of trust, or the terms of dedication, or 
anything else debarring the Harijans from entering the temples. 

Legal Affairs 

Later on, the same Government passed the Removal of Civil Disabilities 
Act, which as the name indicates, removes all legal disabilities, placing the 
Harijans in full possession of their civic rights of the use of aU roads, wells, 
schools, conveyances, etc., on equal terms with others. Similarly, Madras 
has to its credit the Malabar Temple Entry Act and the Removal of Dis¬ 
abilities Act with the same objective in view as the above-mentioned Bombay 
Acts. But while the Bombay Harijan Temple Entry Worship Act applies to 
the whole of Bombay Presidency, the Madras Act applies only to the western 
portion of Madras, called Malabar. There is another big difference. The 
Malabar Temple Entry Act is much more broad-based than the Bombay one. 
According to this Act, the fundamental authority is the ordinary temple wor¬ 
shipper, who is required to give his own decision. Each big temple in every 
big taluka has to take a referendum. It is only on the result of the referendum 
being favourable that the doors of the temple can be thrown open to the 
Harijans. Likewise, the Removal of Civil Disabilities Act establishes the legal 
right of the Harijans to the use of all social amenities maintained by public 
funds. 

The C.P. and other Provincial Governments have also passed similar Acts 
with the same purpose. In the new Constitution passed by the Constituent 
Assembly, which will be put into operation on 26th January 1950, it has been 
clearly laid down that the Harijans will have the same civic rights in all details 
as other citizens of the Union. Accordingly, as far as law goes, they have now 
got equal statutory rights with the rest of the Indian people. In no corner of 
the Indian Union, no matter how backward it might be, including the former 
Indian States, can their right to the enjoyment of amenities provided by public 
36 
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funds be challenged. This no doubt removes the legal bar, if it ever existed, 
but it cannot be said that by having this provision in the Constitution the 
object is achieved. Much remains yet to be done. 

A Great Weapon in the Hands of the Reformer 

It is impossible to eradicate an established social evil of centuries which 
has so deeply sunk into the life and customs of the people, by mere enactments. 
But the above-mentioned Acts placed a great weapon in the hands of the re¬ 
former, who used them for his own purpose. One must not imagine that these 
Acts brought about an immediate revolution. The life of an average Harijan 
continues to be the same hard life beset with difficulties and hardships. 
Complaints that in most areas the Acts were inoperative were common, but 
a beginning was made which has now culminated in the inclusion of the equali- 
tarian provision in the new Constitution. 

All depends on how the Constitution will be worked by future Govern¬ 
ments. Judging by what the old Congress Governments have done in the short 
time at their disposal, we may hope for the best. 

With the aid of the few Acts passed by themselves, the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments have attempted much by means of the administrative machinery to which 
efforts have been made to give an equahtarian orientation. 

Thus, copious instructions have been issued to various departments, mostly 
in Madras and Bombay, not to tolerate caste distinction in any respect. 
Revenue and police officers have been specially instructed to see that the 
Government policy of the removal of civil disabilities is fully implemented. 
Authorities controlling public hospitals, wells, schools, dispensaries and 
4 dharamshalas 5 have been impressed with the desirability of giving equal treat¬ 
ment to all. Government pressure has been brought on proprietors of public 
entertainment and public service conveyances to disallow all distinctions of 
caste. This has created a wholesome effect, and injustices which were taken 
for granted a few years ago, are resented, brought to public notice and rectified 
where possible. Breaches of law and Government orders are punished by the 
Government and law courts. Justice is often sought through the courts of 
law and obtained. 

Every Province has done its Bit 

So far, Madras and Bombay have been foremost in using the adminis¬ 
tration for this purpose, but other Provinces have also done their bit by follow¬ 
ing their lead in issuing instructions to the same effect. Both Madras and 
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Bombay created machinery to look after the interests of the backward and 
depressed classes long before the year 1937, when the Congress Governments 
first came in power. It is the same machinery that has now been consolidated 
and enlarged and brought more in touch with the public workers. In both 
these Provinces, boards and committees have been established, composed of 
officials and non-officials in most districts to further the education and the 
general well-being of the Harijans. The U.P. also has a special officer in charge 
of the education of the depressed classes. The duties of these committees and 
boards and officers range from finding out grievances and needs of the com¬ 
munities in their charge, and suggesting ways and means of removing them, 
to looking after their education and securing them their rights. 

Big steps have been taken by all Provinces in the sphere of education. 
In spite of financial stringency, they have ear-marked sums of money for 
Harijan education, much in excess of what the previous Governments did. 
The Central Government also has made a provision of Rs. 10 lakhs for the 
award of scholarships to backward classes including Harijans. 

Free Education 

More has been accomplished by other means than by the actual sums spent 
on education, which under the circumstances had to be limited. Thus, in the 
C.P. and Berar, all education from the primary class to the University degree 
has been made free for the Harijans. Even examination fees are not levied. 
Likewise the Bihar, Madras and Bombay Governments have issued orders 
making all college education free for them. U.P. has also done the same with 
regard to Government schools and colleges. Free hostels have been started 
in many places. In provinces where education has not been made absolutely 
free, exemption from payment of fees is granted on a generous scale, both in 
schools and colleges. In addition to all these facilities, separate schools for 
Harijan children are run by the Government, where reading, and writing mate¬ 
rials are supplied free. Scholarships are everywhere given for all classes of 
education. In Madras and Bombay, the Governments refuse recognition 
and aid to schools where any distinction of caste is observed. It is the duty 
of local board teachers to show the actual attendance of scheduled class pupils, 
before their schools are entitled to any grant from the Government. 

Relief work has been done practically in all Provinces by constructing wells 
for Harijans, for which particular sums are ear-marked annually. Land for 
sweepers’ colonies has been granted in some. Co-operative credit societies 
have been started. In the case of appointments, preference is given to 
scheduled class candidates, where other qualifications are the same. In 
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some places reservations are made for them and facilities are provided by 
giving than age and other exemptions. 


In Close Co-operation with Harhan Sevak Sangh 


‘7 


Most of this work has been started and accomplished in close co-operation j 
with the Harijan Sevak Sangh. In the CJP., U.P., Bihar, Bombay Presidency, 
Orissa and Madras Presidency, the Governments even give financial aid to the 
Sangh Committees in different districts. Bihar* Assam add Orissa requisi¬ 
tioned the services of the General Secretary of the Sangh to frame schemes for* 
the promotion of Harijan welfare. Madras recently entrusted the planning 
of a 5-year scheme for Harijan welfare, for which a large sum was ear-i 
marked. 

The deplorable service and living conditions of the employees of the muni- * 
cipal committees all over the country have attracted the attention of the Sangh 
for some time. But no appreciable work was done on any large scale by 
Provinces in this connection. Under the Presidentship of the General Sec¬ 
retary of the Sangh, the C.P. Government appointed a committee Jo make 
recommendations for the betterment of this class of public servants, j A start 
has been made, and everywhere the Municipal Committees are doing whatever 
they can within the limited finances at their disposal 

This, in brief, is the story of the work of the Congress Governments for 
Haiijans in the different Provinces. Though the work is neither comprehensive 
nor .exhaustive, their good intentions and earnest efforts aije transparently clear 
from what has been done. A start has been made. I am sure the work will 
oontinue, and very soon the time will come when Haiijans will enjoy an equal 
status in actual practice in day-to-day life with the rest of the people in all 
ways. 


IV 

Templb Entry 


It has often been said by the leaders of the Harijan movement that temple 
entry by the Haiijans is the crux of the whole movement This assertion 1ms 
been hotly contested by another section, who think that the real problem is 
economic, with an educational and social side to it. They maintain that, 
if Haiijans had education and their economic conditions were good, imtouch- 
ability would disappear by itself, and even if it did not, it would not matter 
much. 
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There fe difference of opinion among the Harijans themselves. There 
are men of faith among them, invbry large numbers, who are keen on cater ing 
the temples, whose joy is-boundless when they are admitted into them and 
allowed, darshan and worship. \ There is another section . consisting of young 
men, many of whom are affected by Western ideas, in whose eyes the right 
of temple entry has no value. Often enough, these mm put us the question— 
why we, the Harijan Sevaks, Waste out energy in getting the temples open for 
l ' them—templds in which" young /men and women of education are fast losing 
faith? ' . ' 

There are a few who evenJmpute ihotives, and allege that, as the number 
of caste Hindu worshippers of the temples is diminishing, Harijans are being 
forced into the temples to replace them. But the number of those who hold 
the latter view, among Harijans as weE as non-Hiarijans, is very small. Much 
the larger portion is of those who consider temple entry the acid test by which 
die removal of untouchability can be measured. 

. Untouchability, in its wider aspect of high and low, exists in all countries 
and societies. It is a curse of civilization, which has come in with the civili¬ 
zation. of mankind. But physical untouchability is a phenomenon which is 
peculiar to India, and which is commonly believed to have its sanctions in 
religion. It is this most deep-rooted aspect of untouchability which gives 
importance to temple entry. To destroy it root and branch, it has to be killed 
at its very source of origin. AE other work of education and economic eman¬ 
cipation, however intensive, cannot take the place of temple entry, futile though 
it may appear to the few who are lacking in faith. 

India’s vast masses are still full of faith. Their Eves are woven around 
the temples and the numerous sacred places of pilgrimage. Sacred days of 
festivals hr© stiE like lighthouses in the. otherwise dark and dreary ocean of 
their existence. It is, therefore, very important that in these places of worship, 
and oh these occasions of festivals, men and women of common faith should 
meet each other on terms of equaUty, forgetting the prejudices which have 
k6pt them divided for centuries. Any other course would be dike destroying 
' the branches while manuring the roots. 

Work on this behalf began long ago. It was in the year 1924 tiiat 4he first 
organised satyagraha was started for this purpose in Kerala, though the object 
was very limited—opening of roads leading to Vaikom temple, the most ortho¬ 
dox spot id the whole of India. Since then the work of propaganda has con¬ 
tinued, entailing another satyagraha in 1932, culminating in Shri Kelappan’s 
fast unto death, which was suspended at Gandhiji’s intervention. From 
Guruvayur the movement spread to other areas. Madura and Sriraagam 
in Madras took it up later, taking a referendum on the subject. The results of 
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this referendum were very encouraging, as many as 80 per cent of the temple¬ 
going population declaring themselves in favour of temple entry. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s fast in September 1932, his Harijan tour in.^1933-34, 
and the setting up of the Harijan Sevak Sangh gave great momentum to the 
movement. During Mahatma Gandhi’s fast in 1932, several temples in od^ 
corners of India were opened, but as this was done in the heat of the moment* 
without much previous preparation, in most cases this opening was temporary; 
The first real success achievedTn this connection was the opening of the Travan- 
core temples by a Royal Proclamation of H.H. the Maharaja of Travancore 
in the year 1935. It was a complete transformation, which Mahatma Gandhi 
called a miracle, as in Travancore even the shadow of a Harijan was considered 
to bring pollution to a caste Hindu. 

Great and intensive work, with which I was closely associated, preceded 
the proclamation. In May 1935, six months before the proclamation, I toured 
the whole State and was privileged to address scores of meetings attended by 
thousands of people. During that tour, practically the whole Hindu population 
of the State declared themselves to be in favour of temple entry, and with 'one 
voice requisitioned the Maharaja, in whom the power was vested, to open 
the temples for the Harijans. It was in response to this powerful pixblic 
opinion that the proclamation was issued, and that was the reason why it was 
so spontaneously acted upon. To-day, Harijans worship at the temples 
on the same terms as the caste Hindus and the old distinction has practically 
gone. . j 

This deep and genuine reform in the most orthodox centre, touched the 
whole of India. Stray temples in differentparts continued voluntarily to open. 
Several were opened in the Bombay Presidency after the Temple Entry Act of 
1938. The Maharaja Hotkar followed the footsteps of Travancore and opened 
all State temples by a proclamation. Public opinion in the State not being 
ready for the reform, the implementation of the proclamation was postponed 
and took place by a fresh order of the State in March 1939. Some other 
minor States such as Lathi, Aundh, Sandur, Dewas and others also opened 
their temples. 

By far the greatest achievement was the opening in the year 1939, of the 
ancient temple of Meenakshi-Sundareshwar at Madura, and along with it, 
of several others in Tanjore, Kuttalam, etc., in Tamilnad. - The most significant 
future of this event was that it was accomplished peacefully without the 
pressure of law or police or authority. Sri Rajagopalachariar, the then Prime 
Minister, who gave his whole-hearted support to the cause, was very keen that 
temples should be opened without the aid of law by the voluntary free will of the 
people. Consequently, a similar campaign to the Travancore one was organised 
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S^vak Sangh. Scores of meetings*, which were attended by thou- 
^ heldall over Taniilnad. I had the honour of presiding at most of 

j^^npeetings, where I beheld the joyful spectacle of all kind of people 
plpljjg with each other in giving^their support. Among them were men and 
Wrhhen who in their thoughts and way of living were otherwisp orthodox. 
Wit&full faith in the Shastfas, bn thb jbasis of Much temple entry, was denied 
to IJarijpns, they fervently supported the cause, declaring it to be absolutely 
m conformity with the dictates of their religion. No one can deny that in 
JTamilnad, as in Travancore, temples were opened in deference to a strongly 
expressed public opinion. 

Of course, an act was passed by the Government of Sri Rajagopalachariar, 
later on, after the entry of the Harijans into the temples was already an accom¬ 
plished fact, indemnifying and safeguarding against legal prosecution all those 
whp took part in the reform. An ordinance by the Governor was also issued 
for the interim period with the same purpose. 

There are yet a few who oppose the movement. At one time they were 
very active in their opposition. They still take their stand on the Shastras. 
But their numbers are constantly dwindling and they are fast losing ground. 
There are learned Pandits among them, well versed in the Shastras, who are 
still debating the point. But the reformists claim an increasing number of 
learned people, who have spared no pains in proving that the anciept Shastras 
have no sanction for Untouchability. Books, pamphlets, .articles and leaflets 
are being constantly issued propagating that view. I have no doubt that, 
with the growing volume of public opinion on our side, the few resisters will 
soon be convinced of the justice of our cause. Even now most of them have 
adopted th^bause of passive inactivity. With untouchability living, Hinduism 
was in gfeat danger. Under the inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi, a great 
wave pf purification has been set in motion. It will wash off the accumulated 
toxins of centuries in the old body of Sanatan JDharma, and give it a new life* 
and vigour. It will release forces of love, goodwill, equality and freedom, 
which have great potential value in curing a great many ills of the world. 
Wlio knows, this apparently small and comparatively insignificant reform may 
be the precursor of some great movement destined to bring peace to an aching 
world ? 



7. THE HARIJAN MOVEMENT 

BY 

S. R. Venkataraman 

Untouchability--A Blot on Hinduism 

Untouchability is an exotic growth in Hinduism. 

Our Scriptures proclaim that there is no untouchability ; our men of wis¬ 
dom and learning had by their way of life demonstrated that untouchability 
was non-existent in ancient days and that no particular community as a whole 
was branded as untouchable and put outside the pale of Hindu Society. Those 
who had strayed away from their path of Dharma were alone called Chandalas 
or people outside the pale of Hindu Society, but even they could shed their 
Chandala character by undergoing certain penances and purificatory cere¬ 
monies. But the ignorant, superstitious and the powerful among the people have 
perpetually condemned a certain class of people as untouchables foir life with 
the consequent deprivation of theirfreedom and legitimate social, civic and eco¬ 
nomic rights. When the so-called untouchables were reduced to the position of 
mere dumb driven cattle, the finer and nobler spirits among Hindus revolted 
against such iniquities and worked in their own way to secure for the un¬ 
touchables their legitimate rights as a human beings. The galaxy of saints, 
seers and reformers who laboured ceaselessly and long to remove this cancer 
from the body politic is formidable. Like Slavery and Sati, untouchability was 
a pernicious socio-economic evil which they felt had to be removed root and 
branch. But their voice and influence did not reach a wider circle in the very 
nature of things then existing. It was left to Mahatma Gandhi in our own times 
to give the movement for the removal of untouchability that nation-wide drive 
which resulted in the miracle we have witnessed in our own life-time, namely 
the universal acceptance by the whole country that untouchability is a thing 
of the past. The great and difficult task of canalising the force thus released 
by the Mahatma into constructive channels was entrusted to that great social 
Engineer and Servant of India, Thakkar Bapa, whose apostolic fervour and 
unremitting labour led to the consummation of the cherished ambition of 
Gandhiji, namely to see the demon of untouchability buried seven fathoms 
deep, in his own life-time. The pre-Gandhian efforts to remove untouchability 
though sponsored by our best men were not destined to lead to any lasting 
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eatiOOrwide results. Howevef it may be appropriate to refer briefly to the 
^endeavours of Gandhiji’s forerunners in this field of social reform. 

Early Pioneers in the Haruan Cause 

/ 

Our great religious leaders and saints had always befriended the poor 
untouchables. Sri Rama befriended Guha the boatman, Savari, the Bhil 
woman, Hanuman the monkey an3 Vibhishana the brother of the Rakshasa, 
Ravana. Likewise, Krishna,. Buddha, Sankara, Ramanuja, Sankaradeva of 
Assam have all befriended the untouchable, the lowliest and the last and re¬ 
vered them as sparks of the one and only effulgent Divine Being. Chaitanya, 
Tukaram, Ramanand, Guru Nanak, Kabir, Dayanand Saraswati, Swami 
Ramakrishna, Vivekananda and Ranade and others have blazed a trail in this 
respect which is in accord with the highest truths of Hinduism, namely that 
there is nothing like untouchability in Hinduism. 


Later Pioneers 

The Hindu reformists belonging to the Brahmo Samaj, the Arya Samaj, 
Prarthana Samaj and other reformist movements in the land took the lead in 
the matter of starting schools for the untouchables and organising other wel¬ 
fare activities. 

The first school for Panchamas in Bombay was started in 1855 though it 
was shortlived. In 1870 the Prarthana Samaj started two schools for the 
Panchamas on the suggestion of KeshubChunder Sen. Athird school was started 
in 1891 by one Damodar Shukda Walla. In South India Kudumal RangaRao 
was a pioneer in the field of Harijan uplift. He organised the Depressed 
Classes Mission in Mangalore in 1897 and started under its auspices several 
schools for the Panchama children. A little later, V. R. Shinde of Bombay 
started the Depressed Classes Mission in Poona and wanted to organisfe it 
on an all-India basis. He started a branch of his mission in Madras as well. 
A. C. Mazumdar, a high class Brahmin lawyer and President of the Congress, 
was a pioneer *in this field in Faridpur District in Bengal. He organised 
25 schools with 1,200 pupils in 191L Sasipada Banerji, another great Bengali 
and a man of God, organised several schools in his own native town of Bara- 
nagar for the benefit of the Panchamas, as far back as 1866. There must 
be several other sincere patriots and reformers less known and silent who must 
go unnoticed in this brief sketch, like the unknown warrior. But one thing 
is clear. Whether these reformers were big men or small men they had an 
uphill task in the work they had undertaken. They had to face every kind of 
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obstacle and abuse from the orthodox section but their faith in the purpose of 
providence made them go forward with their allotted task with courage and 
confidence. 


Leaders’ Views on Untouchabiuty 

While these persons were men of action engaged in the dull routine of 
collecting funds and running institutions and carrying on propaganda in 
favour of their work in their own narrow sphere of life, there were leaders of 
all India eminence drawn from different walks of life who not only supported 
the need for such welfare activities among the untouchables but also influenced 
public opinion in favour of such welfare activities, and the removal of un- 
touchability. Among these was the Gaekwar of Baroda who took great in¬ 
terest in the elevation of the Depressed Classes. The present Law Member of 
the Government of India, Dr. Ambedkar, our Modern Manu, is one whom the 
Gaekwar helped in his higher and foreign education. The Gaekwar warned 
that 4 when one-sixth of the people are in a chronically depressed and ignorant 
condition, no Government can afford to ignore the urgent necessity of doing 
what it can for their elevation.’ Lajpat Rai, the leader of the Arya Samaj, 
declared that the so-called untouchables 4 must come up and occupy their 
proper place in the social hierarchy before we can with perfect truth call our¬ 
selves a nation’. Gokhale, the Founder of the Servants of India Society and 
the most outstanding patriot of our country, in speaking at theDharwar Social 
Conference asked ‘How can we possibly realise our national aspirations, 
bow can our country ever hope to take her place among the nations of the 
world if we allow large numbers of our country-men to remain sunken in 
ignorance, barbarism and degradation? Unless these men are gradually 
raised to a higher level morally and intellectually, how qan they possibly under¬ 
stand our thoughts or share our hopes or co-operate with us in our efforts ?’ 
N. G. Chandavarkar a judge of the Bombay High Court advocated the 
removal of untouchability as a measure of enlightened self-interest. He said, 

4 this movement for the elevation of the Depressed Classes rightly conducted 
and sympathetically directed with patience must elevate us all whether we be 
high caste or low caste. So long as we have the untouchables among us we 
shall bring on ourselves the contamination of untouchableness. He who tries 
to lower and degrade others, and treat them ascast-aways, ends in the long run 
by lowering and degrading himself.’ V. Krishnaswami Iyer, one of our far¬ 
sighted statesmen, able lawyer, judge and administrator, appeals to people ‘to 
grant to the Panchamas their legal right, by recognising all the rights which 
the law has conferred upon the Depressed Classes and not bringing social 
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pressure upon them in order to induce them to desist from exercising the 
rights which are their own/' Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Iyer who rose to be a judge 
•of the High fcouft asserted that ‘more important than the reformation of our 
social customs is the necessity for conciliatory and humane treatment of the 
lower classes of Society. Their reclamation and the necessity for attaching 
them to us by bonds of love-and affection should claim the attention of the 
best among us/ P. R. Sundara Iyer, another judge of the High Court, was 
surprised ‘ that in a country where infinite compassion is the first lesson 
taught by religion the Panchama and other classes should have so long been 
treated in the way in which they have been, is a matter which is one of surprise 
to those who know the real qualities of people/ 


Nine Tests of Untouchability 

Though public opinion was mobilised in favour of the removal of un¬ 
touchability and social workers were trying to bring benefits of education to 
them, no attempt was made to enumerate the taboos which constituted un¬ 
touchability. The following were the nine tests enumerated in the 1931 Census 
report: 

(1) Whether the caste or class in question can be served by clean Brahmins 
or not. 

(2) Whether the caste or class in question can be served by barbers, water- 
carrieTs, tailors, etc., who serve the Caste Hindus. 

(3) Whether the caste in question pollutes a high caste Hindu by contact 
or proximity. 

(4) Whether the caste or class in question is one from whose hands a 
Caste Hkidu can take water. 

(5) Whether the caste or class in question is debarred from using public 
conveniences such as roads, ferries, wells or schools. 

(6) Whether the caste or class in question is debarred from the use of 
Hindu temples. 

(7) Whether in ordinary social intercourse a well-educated member of the 
caste or class in question will be treated as an equal by high caste men of the 
same educational qualifications. 

(8) Whether the caste or class in question is merely depressed on account 
of its own ignorance, illiteracy or poverty and but for them would be subject 
to no social disability. 

(9) Whether it is depressed on account of the occupation followed 
and whether but for that occupation it would be subject to no social 
disability. 
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Gandhui’s Early Work for Haruan Uplift 

When Gandhiji returned from South Africa he found that the South 
African problem was the measure of our problem of the untouchables. Even 
while in South Africa he was faced with this problem. It was no wonder 
therefore that it claimed his first attention and when he started his ashram at 
Sabarmati he readily admitted a Harijan couple sent from Bombay by Thakkar 
Bapa as members of the Ashram on terms of equality. On this score he had to 
meet not only with orthodox opposition but also financial difficulty. But 
Gandhiji never wavered. Side by side with political work Gandhiji carried on 
his Harijan work as well and his interest in Harijan uplift work gave a fillip to 
the Harijan movement all over the country. 


The British Help the Movement—The Poona Pact 

The Harijan movement thus started by Gandhiji would not have gained 
the prominence and the tempo had it not been for the action of the then Premier 
of England, Ramsay MacDonald. Perhaps it may be said without any fear 
of contradiction that if Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had not given his Communal 
Award the whole aspect of the Harijan problem would have changed and taken 
a different turn. 

After the three Round Table Conferences that were held in London to 
settle the political problems of India, the British cabinet decided to keep out 
Harijans (the Hindu Depressed Classes) outside the Hindu fold by giving them 
a separate political existence through a system of separate electorates. The 
British cabinet was again at its game of divide and rule. This was tantamount 
to dividing the Hindu Community into two to the great detriment of its soli¬ 
darity and homogeneity. When Mahatma Gandhi attended the Second Round 
Table Conference as the sole representative of the Indian National Congress 
he had warned the British Cabinet that he would resist with his life any attempt 
on the part of Britain to separate the Harijans from the Hindus. The British 
Cabinet did not fully understand the implications of Gandhiji’s statement. 
They thought it was only a threat which would never be executed. But the 
British Cabinet was reckoning without its host. Gandhiji, who was clapped 
in jail soon after his return from England carried on a fruitless correspondence 
with Sir Samuel Hoare and Ramsay MacDonald the then Secretary of State 
for India and the British Premier respectively, protesting against the Communal 
Award, the reign of terrorism and the rule by ordinances and giving them an 
ultimatum of his decision to go on a fast unto death if the Communal Award 
was not withdrawn. On the 20th September Mahatma Gandhi began his epic 
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fast which convulsed the entire country and the civilised world with anxiety 
and misgivings. Meanwhile Caste Hindus and Harijans in India got together and 
on the 24th September the Poona Pact was signed by Caste Hindus and Hari¬ 
jans to which among others the late Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Dr. 
Ambedkar were signatories. On the basis of this Pact Harijans were prepared 
to forego their special electorates. As against 71 seats provided for Harijans 
in the separate electorates under the Communal Award, under the Pact Hari¬ 
jans secured 77 more seats making a total of 148 seats in the Legislatures of 
India. This was a distinct gain as far as the Harijans went. Besides, the Pact 
also conceded the right of Harijans to stand for election from the general seats 
in the provinces. After this agreement between the Caste Hindus and Harijans 
the British Cabinet had no other go but to accept the Poona Pact and withdraw 
the Communal Award. 


Harijan Sevak Sangh Started 

But Gandhiji was not satisfied with the Poona Pact as such. He was 
anxious that erelong the distinction between Harijan and Caste Hindu should 
cease and efforts should be made to organise welfare work among Harijans 
and propaganda among Caste Hindus to abolish untouchability altogether from 
this land as it was repugnant to accepted Hindu tenets. At a meeting of the 
Caste Hindus held in Bombay on the 30th September under the chairmanship 
of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya the Harijan Sevak Sangh was formed with 
Shri G. D. Birla as the President and Shri A. V. Thakkar as the General Secretary 
of the Sangh. The Sangh is not a political body and is in no way connected 
with or guided by the Congress or any other political party. The aims and 
objects of the ‘Sangh shall be the eradication, by truthful and non-violent 
means, of untouchability in Hindu Society with all its incidental evils and 
disabilities suffered by the so-called untouchables, hereafter described as 
Harijans, in all walks of life and to secure for them absolute equality of status 
with the rest of the Hindus.’ 

4 In furtherance of its objects the Harijan Sevak Sangh will seek to establish 
contact with Caste Hindus throughout India and show them that untouchability 
as it is practised in Hindu Society is repugnant to the fundamental principles of 
Hinduism and to the best instincts of humanity and it will also seek to serve 
Harijans so as to promote their moral, social and material welfare.’ At the 
same Bombay meeting the following important resolution was unanimously 
passed : 4 This Conference resolves that henceforth amongst Hindus no one 
shall be regarded as an untouchable by reason of his birth and that those who 
have been so regarded hitherto will have the same right as other Hindus in 
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regard to the use of public wells, public schools, public roads and all other 
public institutions. This right shall have statutory recognition at the first 
opportunity and shall be one of the earliest Acts of the Swaraj Parliament, 
if it shall not have received such recognition before that time.’ 

* It is further Agreed that it shall be the duty of all Hindu leaders to secure, 
by every legitimate and peaceful means an early removal of all social disabili¬ 
ties now imposed by custom upon the so-called untouchable classes including 
the bar in respect of admission to temples.’ \ 


Why the Name Harhan was Qjosen ? 

There was some controversy about the choice of the name Harijan by 
Gandhiji. During his visit to Madras in December 1933 when the Harijan 
leaders met Gandhiji and told him that they resented the word Harijan, 
Gandhiji replied to them as follows : 

* You say that the Depressed Classes were not consulted. They consulted 
me. That is the point. I have visited all parts of India. “ Why 
are we called Harijans ? ” I am asked. Why should they not have 
a better name ? That is the generality of the feeling. “ For heaven’s 
sake do not call us coolies,” they pleaded. At one time this wo|d had 
a particular significance. A whole race was called by that/name. 
If it was not now used, it does ndt mean there has come about a 
change of heart. The offence to the ear has been moved. That is 
what the new name has achieved. It is not as I said, my coming. 
An untouchable pleaded with me not to be known by any expression 
of eternal reproach. “ Depressed ” or “ suppressed,” reminds them of 
slavery, he very rightly said. “ I have no name to suggest ; will you 
suggest? ” I asked. Then the man suggested “Harijan”. He quoted 
in support from Narasimha Mehta, the Gujarati poet, who had 
used it in his works. I jumped at it. I knew also the Tamil saying 
“Thikkatravanukku Deivamay Thunai”. Is not “Harijan” a 
paraphrase of it? They are God’s chosen who are outcastes. That 
is what “ Harijan ” signifies as applied to suppressed classes.’ 


Gandhhi’s Harijan Tour 

After the founding of the Sangh, the Mahatma toured the entire country 
a in 1933 and 1934 to collect funds for the Sangh and to do propaganda for the 
f removal of untouchability. In his country-wide tour the Mahatma impressed 
on the caste Hindus the urgent need for exorcizing the demon of untouchability 
from the Hindu Society. He observed * Unless and until we befriend the 
Harijan, unless and until we treat him ns our own brother we cannot treat 
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humanity as one brotherhood- The whole movement for the removal of un- 
touchabiHty is a movement'dor the establishment of Universal Brotherhood 
and nothing else.’ , During all these tours it may be mentioned that Thakkar 
Bapa wai a member of Gandhiji’s entourage and helped in the organisation 
of several provincial and district boards of the Sangh for carrying on intensive 
work against untouchability in the country. 5 

The Work of the Harijan Sevak Sangh 

In his Harijan tour lathe year 1933-34 Mahatma Gandhi collected a sum 
of Rs. Si lakhs. With this initial sum the Sangh has been carrying on its 
Harijan welfare work on several fronts. Propaganda among Caste Hindus 
to convince them that untouchability was un-Hindu, that it was a blot on 
Hinduism and the greatest social evil which was eating into the vitals of the 
Hindu Society and therefore required to be removed was the mission on 
which the Sangh concentrated its attention. The task of bringing about a 
change of heart in the minds of the Hindus, steeped in age-long tradition and 
orthodoxy, was not an easy matter. Yet the Harijan Sevak Sangh carried on 
its work with such persistence and steadiness that the old prejudice against 
the removal of untouchability has almost now become a thing of the past. In 
removing untouchability not only had the Sangh to face the orthodox oppo¬ 
sition but had to contend against the fury of the orthodox resulting in assault 
and other kinds of insult and injury to the Caste Hindu Harijan Sevaks and 
the Harijans themselves; 


Caste Hindu Persecution 

This was particularly the case in rural and outlying parts of the country 
where the landed classes and the general masses of the people are superstitious 
and ignorant, where the tribal and feudal loyalties are strong and where the 
economic interests of the privileged classes are intimately and inextricably 
connected with Harijans. Opposition to Harijan uplift has been the strongest 
in these parts. Harijans and the Caste Hindu Harijan Sevaks,were harassed, 
boycotted, penalised, assaulted and killed in some cases, in trying to assert their 
right to use public roads, wells, tanks, schools, etc. To this must be added 
the unhelpful attitude in some cases adopted by the various provincial Govern¬ 
ments. The pages of the volumes of the Harijan are replete with instances 
illustrating the several ways in which Harijans were harassed and persecuted 
by the Caste Hindus. Admitting Harijan children into public schools, the use 
of public roads, wells and tanks, the wearing of ornaments, clothes, sandals 
and the use of umbrella, celebration of marriage feasts, and other festivals 



with sweets prepared out of ghee and sugar, the carrying of bride and bride¬ 
groom m procession with music on horsebacks and in Dola Pallkies and 
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Christian and Muslim Missionaries 

Taking advantage of the so-called dissensions in Hindu Society, Christian 
and Muslim organisations were busy coercing the Harijans to embrace their 
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The next important aspect of the work of the H. S. Sangh relates to the 
removal of the civic and social disabilities of the Harijans. Their right to use 
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public roads, tanks, and wells, etc., had Jo be secured by legislation* as well 
as the right of temple entry. 

- The Lead Given by Travancore 

Travancore had a succession of enlightened Maharanis and Maharajahs, 
Dewahs and Advisers.' Long before Slavery was abolished in the West in 
1863 it was completely abolished in 1855 in the State of Travancore. Simi¬ 
larly Maharani Parvathi Bai, permitted'* members of the communities low in 
the social scale’ to use ornaments of gold and silver without paying the Attiara 
(payments to kings for the privilege).' This was about 150 years ago. The 
poll-tax levied on Ezuvas, Vannans and Chetties was abolished. The trend of 
legislation in Travancore about 150 years ago was in the direction of doing 
away with all social and civic disabilities of the depressed so far as it was 
possible at that time. 

Thus Travancore from early times was noted for the liberal policy pursued 
byithe State in respect of the removal of the disabilities of Harijans. Compared 
to the other parts of the country, Harijans in Travancore are far advanced in 
education and social standing. Swami Narayana Guru, the great leader of the 
Thxyas , was responsible for bringing about this welcome change among the 
Ezhuvas and Thiyas of Travancore. They were also demanding temple entry 
for Harijans in the State for a long time. So, when the question of Temple 
Entry for Harijans was mooted in the country, the Sangh thought that the best 
place where this vexed question could be satisfactorily solved was Travancore, 
as conditions there were very favourable for propaganda in favour of temple 
entry. The Harijan Sevak Sangh, Delhi, therefore, organised a vigorous 
campaign advocating temple entry in Travancore and Srimathi Rameshwarf 
Nehru, Shri G. D. Birla and Shri A. V. Thakkar visited Travancore in 
connection/with the campaign. 

The'Maharajah of Travancore under the able and wise guidance" of Sir 
C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, the then Dewan of Travancore, rose to the occasion 
and promulgated the Temple Entry proclamation on the 12th November, 
1936. It stated thus : 

4 Profoundly convinced of the truth and validity of our religion, believing 
that it is based on divine guidance and on an all—comprehending tole¬ 
ration, knowing that in its practice it has, throughout the centuries 
adapted itself to the needs of changing times, solicitous that none of 
Our Hindu subjects should by reason of birth or caste or community, 
be denied the consolation and solace of the Hindu Faith, We have 
decided and hereby declare, ordain and command that subject to 
such rules and conditions as may be laid down and imposed by 
28 
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- Ua for preserving their proper atmosphere and maintaining their 
rituals and observances there should henceforth be no restriction 
placed on any Hindu by birth or religion on entering or worshipping 
at the temples controlled by Us and Our Government ! ’ 

The Travancore Temple Entry Proclamation had its repercussion all over 
the country. Opinion everywhere was veering round in its favour. Many 
temples in the land were thrown open to Harjjans voluntarily. 

( 

The Madura Miracle 

The opening of the Sri Minaksbi Temple to Harijans was the next im¬ 
portant land-mark in the Temple Entry movement. The efforts of Srimathi 
Rameshwari Nehru who presided over theTemple Entry Conference in Madura 
and the efforts of Mr. A. Vaidyanatha Iyer, President of the Tamilnad Harijan.. 
Sevak Sangh, was responsible for this Madura Miracle. Without the aid of. 
any legislation, quietly and peacefully, a batch of Harijans entered the Sri 
Mmakshi Temple in Madura on the 8th July 1939. It is not necessary to 
enumerate here the circumstances under which several temples, big and small, 
were thrown open to Harijans after the Travancore and Madura Miracles. 
Suffice it to say that the prejudice against temple entry was' completely removed 
by the Travancore—Madura examples. Thereafter it was an easy matter for 
the various legislatures in the country to pass measures enforcing temple entry 
for Harijans, the Madras Legislature under Rajaji’s Jeadership being .thefirst in 
the field. The result to-day is that no public temple in the land is closed to 
the Harijans however low and uneducated they may be. 

Welfare Work 

The Sangh has not-been indifferent to the improvement of the social and 
economic conditions of the Harijans. The Head Office at Delhi and the Provin¬ 
cial Branches gave scholarships, started Schools and Hostels, and provided 
other facilities for Harijan boys and girls so that they may get themselves 
educated just as any body else. 

Large gums of money were spent on this account by the Sangh. To enu¬ 
merate, various kinds of scholarships such as The Gandhi Scholarships for 
College boys and girls. Vocational Scholarships for boys and girls, and Sri¬ 
mathi Sumitra DeVi Birla Harijan Girls’ Scholarships for girls studying in the 
Middle and High School classes and Thakkar Bapa Jayanti Occasional 
Scholarships and others have been given to hundreds of Harijan boys and girls 
to enable them to receive the benefits of education. The Sangh has also been 
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directly runnifig under its auspices as many as 48 Educational Institutions, 
general, technical and vocational, and Hostels for Harijan boys and girls, 
in die province^ and at Delhi. 

The Educational-activities of the Harijan Sevak Sangh have been fruitful 
in that they have produced several leaders of public opinion from among the 
Harijans themselves. Several of them have been and are members of the 
Central and Provincial cabinets, legislatures and other statutory bodies. This 
is a result about which the Sangh can justly be proud. 

The Sangh has been providing medical aid, wells, house sites, and giving 
relief to Harijans in distress. This includes the rehabilitation of the several 
thousands of the displaced Harijans from Pakistan. Side by side with the 
above activities the Sangh has been promoting social intercourse between 
the members of the'Harijan community and Caste Hindus. Joint celebration 
of Hindu festivals by Caste Hindus and Harijans inter-dining, and Caste 
Hindus inviting Harijans to their homes on festival occasions are some of the 
ways by which the social barrier is sought to be broken. In fact the Harijan 
Sevak Sangh can claim to have broken the barrier already. 

Fundamental Rights 

In the Fundamental rights of the Indian Constitution recently passed by 
the Constituent Assembly, Section 9, clause (2) deals with untouchability. It 
says, ‘ Untouchability is abolished and its practice in any form is forbidden. 
The enforcement of any disability arising out of untouchability shall be an 
offence punishable in accordance with law.’ This provision in the Constitu¬ 
tion is a fitting finale to the difficult, heroic, nonetheless onerous responsibility 
that the Harijan Sevak Sangh has been trying to discharge since about 17 years, 
namely that of integrating the Hindu Society by removing untouchability. 

Provincial Governments’ Part 

In this great task of improving the lot of Harijans the various Provincial 
Governments have played their part as well. The Madras Government for 
nearly 30 years has been doing commendable work for the social and economic 
advancement of the Harijans. The Madras Government have recently pro¬ 
vided for a crore of rupees to be spent on Harijan Uplift and other welfare 
work. Mostly the sum will be utilized in providing Harijans with houSe- 
sites in rural areas. Good housing is one of the essential needs for the peace 
and happiness of the individual. Other Provincial Governments are also 
equally zealous in promoting the welfare of Harijans, more or less on 
identical lines. 
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Amounts Spent 

The Harijan Sevak Sanghs, all over India, have been spending on an aver¬ 
age a sum of about 4 to 5 lakhs of rupees every year, on welfare work among 
the Harijans. This does not include the grant in aid received by the Sanghs 
from the Governments and the amount spent by the various provincial govern¬ 
ments. Thus during the last 17 years the Sangh, it maybesaid has, spent about 
90 lakhs of rupees on Harijan Welfare work. The Provincial Governments 
must have spent several times that amount. The Government of Madras 
had budgeted to spend Rs. 38 lakhs on Harijan Welfare in the province in 
the year 1947-48. 

Reviewing the last 17 years’ work of the Harijan Sevak Sangh one must 
conclude that it has done remarkably well and has succeeded in attaining its 
object, namely, the removal of untouchability root and branch 

Conclusion 

Before I conclude, there are certain aspects of the Harijan problem that 
require to be considered. Though the economic and social disabilities have 
been and are being removed by legislation and the welfare activities of the 
Sangh, the integration of Harijans with the culture of the country is a matter 
that has not received the attention that it deserves. Attempts should be made 
to foster among them a desire for the study of our religion, philosophy and 
literature and art through the medium of Sanskrit. Already, in some places, 
students drawn from the Harijan community have been admitted into Sanskrit 
chools. It is all for the good. The torch bearers of our culture such as our 
Bhagavathars, Musicians, preachers of religion, philosophers, poets and writers 
should be drawn from this community as well, who by their high attainments 
in their respective fields of art and culture would be able to command the 
homage and respect of the Hindu community as a whole. That is a matter to 
which Harijans and Caste Hindus interested in the integration of the Hindu 
Society must give their earnest attention. 

There is a growing tendency among the Harijans that the concessions shown 
to them both by the Harijan Sevak Sangh and the Governments of the Pro¬ 
vinces, especially in respect of scholarships, grant of lands for house sites, etc. 
should be continued for all time to come, that there must be no whittling down 
of the special concessions. Even the reservation of seats for Harijans have 
been continued only for another period of ten years, after which the Harijans 
will have to stand shoulder to shoulder with the Hindus. On the same ana¬ 
logy,' these concessions may at best be continued for only that period and no 
longer. For already the clamour from the depressed Christians and Moslems 
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and in the so-called higher castes in the Hindu-fold is insistent that the privileges 
and concessions extended to Harijans should be extended to them also. Our 
Government, being secular Government, should look upon all its subjects alike 
and whoever is poor and needy must be helped by the state without any con¬ 
sideration of the caste and creed or class and community to which he or she 
belongs. It is necessary Tor Harijans themselves to realise the justice of the 
claims of the other communities and support them. 

One other feeling noticeable among a certain section of the 
caste Hindus is that the Harijan work has been overdone and that 
Harijans have become very vocal and that unless we cry halt to this 
pampering of the Harijan community particularly, the basis of our 
agricultural and industrial economy will be at stake. This is a counsel of 
despair against which we have to guard ourselves. Much of this feeling has 
been the outcome of the rather unreasonable, narrow, selfish attitude adopted 
both by the landlords and the Harijan tenants and their leaders. It is well for 
the landlords, employers and the Harijans to realise that all of them 
are partners in a common endeavour and it would not pay them or the 
community or the country to indulge in any propaganda of hate against each 
other. The caste Hindus in villages must develop a spirit of tolerance, sym¬ 
pathy and understanding towards the Harijans, and the Harijans themselves 
must feel that their prosperity lies in living in peace and amity with all con¬ 
cerned. Neither the caste Hindus nor the Harijans should allow themselves to 
become easy preys to extreme political or economic doctrines promising a 
heaven on earth immediately by people who do not understand what they are 
talking about. India has attained Independence. We have several prob¬ 
lems awaiting solution and they tax the best brains in the country and all the 
available resources of the land. Let us try to understand the great problems 
that lie before us and try in our humble way to second the effort of our great 
leaders and patriots, to utilise the freedom that we have won for creating a 
strong, happy, prosperous and peace-loving India. This is possible of 
achievement only with the whole-hearted and enthusiastic co-operation of both 
the Caste Hindus and Harijans. 

The future for the country and the Harijans is, however, very bright. There 
is no doubt about it. Thanks to Mahatma Gandhi, the Prophet and Thakkar 
Bapa the Architect, the Harijan community has now come into its own. It 
has been now provided with an opportunity to play its decisive part in making 
the hard won freedom of the country productive of the greatest good of the 
largest number in the land. 

Long Live Thakkar Bapa! 


Jai Hind . 
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qsa n #fa faqr i gnagq arag a gqq g ft gf<a55 wa a g*:atq 

c 

gisten at qmsR niqt£r a ?ra h grqt gR ^gsr gR grrst i$T £sr arqaq 
qq nnr i gg^ntn 4 a fsn s.qrcsw 155955 a 4 i 55tnt 4 3cgr? qr i 

nfq-nfq g atqg anfeff SRf OIsY ai H=9R; ||4 o»tr I aing 4 ^a aitt 

wr fa55a qfe n gnr fanr % ggar ^a qlqrf f?*gr gist-am 4 ^mar 
aqr qa qq 4 g’s* 4w $ ^ 0 55mr ^155 awr an ?gr 1 aiqg at 
gstqar ar msr ga a ^q 4 5*4 ar nt aiiqg 4 jrcam fanr 1 aiqg a |g 
fqqq <£ gngR &I ¥R q ai4e a4feqt SR! 9gq =9155 faq qq | snst qqR 

NO ^ 

gr gR ggat fqat grfs ar 4t am qf55 ?gr i ggpq arfg 4; grstea ar 

N» ' O' 

wst o;a q^qor sin qq nqt a*tr g^rq-gt m mm ar fqg gfaa 

a*a mm at stragar a nata a ^q n sg 4 ^arc faqr i aiqg 4; gfqggnt 

n mrqt ar 5?ta-foq qm4 gR ggat srrg^T?r 44 at ifs g nsfgqt ar 
grq'teq nt 3i) =ra g fgr i 

>• >o 

\%\\ n 4^ 4 gsRr-fwq a fqgr qts, fqsrwq aqr grsm atqn 
?q i §g gq fagg-gwa 4 gqq faqifqqf aft snsT at fngr qt glq ^ifr 

S3 

asr asrn arrg^qr^ nqqqa; anR fasq grn =a^qg nu^t air a^R ^ i 

?ar4>-3cqfq gnfsa a.qn n q^r aim fanr i 

3jf^5 mfa *m ^ 

\%,\o % \V<\ ^ ^rfr ar aw afqg anfen'f m ?>ar w i |€t 
qtq n nr^r^r f*mm ?q, 3ft? gna q^rq $g n w-n? mi i 
fgar faq^M s?gq a am q? §tq gnr t ?gfen ^iqt aT am a 

feq qa g55n gfnfa a) n^gg |t4 55nt i nti^t-arq aY q? nr^fna 
matqr 41" i atnf at am ar smnq n|f qr i ^gfe4 oT^-a^R nar ^taftqar 
at ?% g »qq ara ftn q^ nt n santa mR vm at sfg g fqgq qnfa 
nff ?t gat i =a?q arm gifs n aiat qgr ^=4 smr ^far sga anqia f. 

• -o >o 
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sajfg gjf?f i g?rft qtgt aft aqatt ggqt «fr, gga qta 3 qt fanq gait 
aft |sq «rr i ggt <rs «3ift ebt am a|a q$ ara g aiqg-aqfsqt at ggar 
gar^g aw qt qf^asi : ft ?fr *17 I ^ g«t ffgqt % \%^\ fij;g*q* 
q atatarfr aiqg^' kfia^qRata-^t c $d wfqa faar ak gga gnft 
ar mu mu fqqr i v 

qtg ^ sift-ark at gqfea ^q fa ar ara g»? faqr i atf gig 
Stft-gcqftT-a^ 3tk Sift UZK aq§ aq§ aP3 |q I q^-Siakqt ftf q?t 

ffqr q sstaf at g=gjjg ffqr ngr aqT srft-gfffs a naraa ar arq 3t $r% 
faar qqr i atg ^ srft q qff® it qq atta arrs grs qqq at 
q^t 55qiqt afk atf at aft? g cW 3W gw^t SJtr 55W q atf \\ mm 
qqq at gqft aqn gf ark fqat I 

sffew %tffa ^wi m 

3W<3 ft qa q qiqtkt ^55 g «tK |q l qttlit a ^ST fa qtk 
m graq aiae at qa gfqfa <agr ft# g arag at geqft ar srg? ggqt 31 
frcrr tfqr kk ?gfcq sift it nafa q ^it ^aiaa amt tfgt i |gM ^qft 
g at srft ar gaata sra3ar£ fern? sgfaraf a ft strata srft ar gar^a 
tsar g^ sr^tt sqr i fgfeq mat# at gssr? a 3ragTt erfss wrg? atqg 
qiqst g 3?qat qq fgaqt at qgq? # ?5qi q atfeg qrtatq gq 
^t pqrqar ^11 a? stara |g at? ? ;— 

“qfq; ira g q;iaq ^t ai55T sftt igift air fqqig* a^g ^ feq gg^ 

cs 

fqqq ^1 srrqqiitt waaf^t qa; gw wfaa ata ar gnq gr qfar ?» ^ =efa 
arqqq g q? fgs ft =aar t fa ggftfa. traafaa 3qg-qq55 ark gswfaa 

o 'O ^ 

grar a fqaa ( q q«ra g at t^qai^t qa taiqt grar a faai qgr faaig 
ft gaar gaa aft t l fgf^q ^feg grtata aiqg aagt at #^fa g 
|g qgna a srtr aiag gqsa a ^iaqa fea aftasr 3?k gtir aaq-q^t 
3tfe«5 grtata amr ga qrq at gw rarfqa at srrat i i” 


3 9 
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sg^ ^ w*arw srcr ggatq qq£t qt^ w\i W'dm ^rft IwY It 
sit $$ q’qfa wt w^ gw 3Trfsrw; fqjqqrfgft I grw ■agar gw I gq^ It wit 
awr grr^t wffw | feq g^r qwstwa wqq awr 3 g w;rq q arw m ^ri wfwwiR 
gw wit fhrr *iqr i frcarw I wqgR gw wit ^ qV g w|> gw srifc 
wr55, grr|t I rerw; sqf? | ^q q \\ sra It *w;q qrw p i • wrs q 
sflt ^<i, I ^fqqiw niwtwt w £?t q ita flqr wfo tfl^w wig I whsb Itw 
I ah q* \\ 55 [<g wqq wqr qsl wawr gw It f^q i §g I qr? at wtwMt 
frg wgar gw It gqq gqq qt ?r fear *cr i wrw =wgqr gw It wit qgtw 
\o sre t i 


tfa W^5 fwWFT 

w*<gr gw awr arr^t I atg was fwaiw it gwra | i 
g aw; g#-®rqt wis 

^Va g aw; fww?|-waw wire;, 

awr ?s,v<k g wm ww-g^rg wire 

$q atwt w;re-^lf q? fwwR ww g grr^t w wawr-gw It aafa w;r qg 
Fww grww ®rr glwr i 


mft ^ ^5 

q%^ g^-gn^t I wire It Itf^ i ^g w;re q srgt Will w;r 
fwsta ?5?w q? ?^r fl g?at g g*at grrlt qwi| wrw wh g*aqq I srg qqqt It 
fUt It q^rqr ®FTq i gqft-wiTl I ir sgr fw; q^9 qarqr gr wir f. 
grri^t It irw w;arf, ^rw wwrf awr a?gqtt fenlt wiT Sfew^ fiw wirwiaflt 
|r wff I qqqr wt i |gfew q It rarft aqR p w? w?a wtst, 

<&«$■ awr h[<aq q q?t Ift f?wiw q WiqlR ?tat wt 1 3 g qqq q q?a qhwq 

>o "O 

qswr qi;ar wr i w?-w? Iw q? I grw;^ ^arlf It q^ g qr^lt w;> qqwr ws 
wi qqt srrat wt; q^^qr It sis g ^rft w;r liwt q wwr 
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fqqr qrar gr 1 “grift efq qt ©qft> *na # *t§t aft fgqgr qr ggrq l ’* 

cs 

gPffq 5Tqqi©I© ^3TT3T qr qg m$q ggt ©qtq git I l TO gqq TO qt qtfa 
qg tgt fq srft-acqfa qr qm ^a qftr, ©tgf g ft qqqr sire a«rr 
srrig ggt qqt sqq ,?ie>T qn g gift g qra qg.q qt tor^t £r i to 

NQ Ov 

gqq | qq q <rq ft ga % f©q qarg qqqft to aqg ft ©rat ft; aft to 
ggq?t g ^q cfii^g *rc qarg qgq qftr ftq g qg to a*? qqr 
qrat ft i gg ffgf to qt sqfrrrna ffgq ftga arm^qt qg© gra to ft» 
ag qfgqf qt ggf qrn q armg g gg to ftr ft fq© at gg qq qg^sg qt 
gia gft ft 1 ggqr gga, gga |q grrft gegfa q-ff g fqqr 1 5 P? q \% ©ra 
qt srft gqat ft 1 gg qtg gr©f q <^<\ ©gg qq qg'ft 1 qgsr ft a^ 

v3 • 

qqq ©nr aft girft-qgt-qrgq ftR ft* qqq ©g > fqqt qt g*qgr qt $3 
qg gg 1 

ggq qt? ^g° gir gwqg arift©q qtqr 1 3 rift©q q qgq rsrrft ^t 
qfq tqq m qft, fro qnpq ftggf q rgrft qr qt rerq qqr qr gg fqq qqr 1 

O • • 

gg gq ?,o qq ? t arfqq grrft fqqr g| i ggg srorfga gtgn fti q 
grift gqq aft qstqT I qg gqq ©Rlfaq qft q;r qt ggf©q ©Hit ftt aft § 

<?rrft aftr: grat qarq qt qfq qt 1 qtw-gq qt at'# 3ft q*ft ©rrft 

qgrq ^t qtfqg qm ?gr> fegq; qt©-^^q qqrft q w gq qsf qt g?rft qr? 
3 Tfq qq qqt qrq ©qt I qq©q qg fq; S’tft qt fq?q gwrg q 

fq© gtgq €t gqqtt qw ©qf 1 gtat grrft qgrq q qt© qr qg ggfg 

fq^q qr 1 

©fqq ggqr qat©r ©rft qiqqrff qt qq g qq qqqjt fq q gaq i 
qt gift q?tqt qt gq qr grgr gaat g gg qrqqtff q gtgq qt qg 
qt qrq gg aw qrq-qataff qr «qrq qff qqT 1 g grft qt g?at qqrf qt 
qq ? arrq qsa q in 1 ©fqq qiqlqt q eqtq q qg qta ajfq 
fqqr qgf rgt 1 q-gtq g^at grft qqrq qt qtfa qt fgdq fqqr % 
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fggfa-qajsjt crt wr# g* gr agr faaR mm gq g grgq 

m\ * 

fgqfa-gqgft crt 3t*t f, f^=r g ?q grq gwra i fqg gf grq 3ag 

Cs 

qpga w gqg g at *qt a ft. 3=1 ga# gggft fg ^ft m fa$ fa fagg grq 

s» 

g^gfaf wj arqgt gsrgjt g awrqtqq # g<£ i atqfat 3 g^r fa qg qg g 

grq cr fag cRq g =Rq qqi agar qsT5?t qggr-gq aig^ grqqRt g"t £ I 

giqfat ^ fg gurq g wr# gq# g a# qqirfg f f i 4# gr srrt arg ag 
sag aft ?3rr *rr 3fa gg# m qr fa wm ?q sift g zi gjrgg at qg# # 

• -o • 

fa# qg^q gg ft ©rant % sr# g grq # qsr g^r ^nm i fgg 
gwr-gg # ©tt# ai g| gcqfa-g;^ aa gra qf r| 3fa m=i: gqgnrct gt 
ajfag ft# ffasg g aara # ft# fas *ft f ggg # frq qtar q%u i ©fag 
nr## fgqV^ag g fg^pa qt?sg i ‘si# ^t gig fag granift # gar 
g faq asrar srr t gggt qg g* star s#?: ag *r gw sir fg aft g gg 
at fg gg# gg gff> gggr sTfaq gr: *t 1 1 * qftr g-ftg gfi afa aia g 
g sTSf-gg g fagfa-aag gr srcapr g ^ faqr i grq giq ggg 
gq gr «qq faa*arq g f* qg qftgiT gt gg# qw-ggqt-gi^qgar wt# 

'O 

SW q?t g^g gw wrqsqt ggigr f, qgr ?qg g^ fagi ggr i fg ggq g 

CN 

q^sr-eq gr ggg grs #ar i i 

qqfa gTqtgt g;i wfgr qr fa 3 tts q'S g grg g faq sr? aggr fraigr 
gq#t # sig. ^fag qggg g fagt arfag g^g?r |gr ggg gft qr i 
fgf©g w^wr-gq g nta gfa g qg gqggR# wr^ % ggt g fag gjqRq 
aqr faiagr sq ggr.ar | ?ggt stq g? g srs qg g fag g^ g g^ig w fa$ 
atg agg fgqfa-gggft fa«R # fgg gg gqg5t wfat-grg g*ggi©f # 

Os Cs 

gff # ^qgt wrfag qgr fa4g faqr i gfargt # qg arrcr gsgjct g qa?rg fg 
qprrq g #g agg gqgjt fg©g ©gt I ^vv ag g? \ agg 5? aRrqg ^r, 
wfag gf*gr| g^g g giwr ^qvv g gf 3 aggr m fagr ggr i arra gfag! 
# s srg g^ gsg# # sqat | i 
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qafjt asif i awa SRRtaqt it f HISaT aSR eft itq sqjq far 
ga it w^qq; gBrr 3?ri ,gg sfg 3 srft i gq'ara itq sqait aqtiT a sprit 
. gaiq fia aa ci^r anqtaqf it asaif arff fiarat it fggr if an fsgq qqa 
tiar aar 1 gai srkrqt it ?iRt itq gq*aa it aqq; at 3ar^r ^ara ffqr 
ara sai itq anaartt g faaa ga'a qarfqa a;qi it itf$m it gat 1 as as; 
snaarqt it s|a m asa^t ft srrat at, |gfsu sag sift q^aa i fsa as?ar 
gas aft ar 1 sfia 3is faatg-assqt ^ g gw a arqa snaqrqf it 

CN 

sift-srit sara sir fa^a fiar srt? gait asrgqt g g© aar a,q gar srft fi 
an asa liar aar sift-aifr iTaarct 3 ft sift an ana sa it atta sqat 
sir sat 1 siiggrqt i qtaiar ^qaaTs it as, as, mm arrff its 
gqa «rrat a fa air ass sirs it at irf?Ri it air 1 aass q^ fi snaarqt 
it q'Tiqar SSia ^ gait iTS^qi gfasiqr SRI if it gq it sf}q a itfjrg 
it aat 1 q^s iis-ss a giqr «ara sift fait it ilq qfi as ?g iis-ss a 
snaarqt it ggfa qq i^a |ar as ^git fastaar f 1 

*TTft w%m ^T Irtfto; 

• sfia asreqt s^ii i atR^n sift i aia at as it* ggsn sagq sift 

gcqfa ^rtq fait aq e®?i 1 \\ a sift it grqfa it aqts y* sate 

asr ?tat it a§ faat^-aaa ^ fti i ate fait a fta g <j,o ^rs aa qq 
ai aqt 1 aarqt a sift an iti at s^a sar 1 sfia q? §rsa qi ft aq ft 
qft 1 a f a i aia qfa a aitpg i ait-ass anqa sq; itq slat a 
aqT gcai? far | 3 Tr 1 srft it ata atq qtq asa sat itq a aa: ^ 
aat¥ aa qq sift it gfqfTi qfa aqt 1 fa a aa aa qrgtq apftsa 

• NO * 

|q sqr qrgtqai it sfrq fasr aa aa sift it ata at aft 1 stt? ^gtfsf 
atitit srft it qrgtqar air attateq ^ f 1 faatf-^aa sara g 
sift-ana ir a^r saar> ^gr sift anfaiatstf i ffs a at sq ar ^g 
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mi a-afaaia qtfaa isq sfo %aw iar sift aiat it at at $51 

'O \0 >0 

qq ait m gcjiar 1 fqtfcR tfl # 3 tri^t wj a? atfaarq arnica 
qa aa;r 5 1 

'O 

tor 

fq mi <sirtr a>r srqt qqt tartar* q* sit *ir ar tar a 
“ ar*a ®ttt ” 3TR[teq 51^ |3Tr I Q*RR a ata^ ?aa 51^ fqiar I qtatrat 

* NO v3 no 

ark t a??q aaraf srY ^5! a a? fasqr qqr i aqat-qa at at q*am t 
3?3m qff star i qa <£ aft qqr wi q-q wa atraatafaft ttwr* fatqr 
qqr i qq er ^4 aqr* aar mqfq as: as fet qq srk qraiK t hr q* 
aisr qqr tsar i a;ir a;ir arq $ts fear qqr, aiff mq a stir qqr at aat 
at q;if arq qqr tsar qqr i arit arq air atqra asarsr q?q q* m tsar 

NO Cs 

qqr» at a>|f rarst q?qfa ark fa# asa # qq at amf a?t ft aat i fa qa 

araf a? ama a mrar qq atr a;rq aia srra-^qra it qqr i q*am 

<£ sq SRR q lain ak qqajqpa a nrst-amr atr qa q sqrsr aa;qR qiar 

’ O O o 

ak q aii ^r ara qqaa a^-qr it *ir i 

qfasr as q w fqt am qa atat at aiar| q? it aat i qraaft 

faqqq ar ^rata, sqrqtfcff a;r asrqr aats sat? af arant q ^tat qt fira ort 
war fq^ar q^qi55 it w qi arVr fa«5 q,qi ^ qra qairar as qq a i 
fq@ q:qt 4 ^ qrq aq^ ataa |t qia qt qt RTf^t ^ wrq q |t q I fqfeq q| 
fqg ^ qqt q at q?at firs srft qt i ara: rsr a ^rit qiat fa: @tq qq qr 
qq q^a a i tfqsa ^aitt-^rq' a?a srqr-oqfa it qqit qr i qqt at ai atrq- 
ata'f ^ qt iq q ®?t? ^ # qR5 «jqg q qqrt sun tqar qt af?^ ft 

• \0 * On no 

qqr qr i fa qa amort q ^taf ^t afq qjt £srar srqaa ar s?R fqfea 
qt mra rartt-WRt anar a q# tt nrtt ta t ^qa aai qq| rar^t aqRt 
tt aara q^ i 
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^ ^ 55 # qktofa ai anq<a ^ 3-333 aiarat afat aqt 
a 3 -a 3 wft w> ^rn «t acpt qi ! ars 3 3 qaaq ^ arc^r-sram 33 ^ ataa ^ 
feq fqaN STieFSqcjfatsft ^'Scqrqa. fqa?q 39F 3?qqq fq4q^ 55JTF3 % |g 
qiRq S[^-vflRf q* J 3 Rqr?; £[33 «tqf eft 3 ta 3 i 3 ft % g^f 

Rfft-ark ft m# ^ aria? qf i to 3t ^ aqq<3 g# *qr£t-a(fqat # 

ggm saat a?' =a# at fa; afo«5 aacft ain aft aft aCT gf =aqg}F-ga a; f&a 

' * NO Cs 

333q *TF I |gfeq gtrfY ofiF cfjq =£355 Stqsrr-gg ^ sqiffr g q<g cfiq q^q 
skit ait eiauqt gfafaaf aaraiq 33 ^ §qqf a^rar «tot sgr i sfg a? lep 
a ft aqa fea 3gq5aa? srft aarq as at gqaqqt 533 , |3if # 3f?a;^, 
airaa ^ aqi-mi ^ ^qpq qfaa'a srifcf ^=33 aia p gcfgt 
aftq grrft # agfa g gfaar ftgt, S3 sfk 3 m®--$ arfq wr-ga w> 

-o 

«ft giraaietf a a'ft^grrft-airq ^ fq^^aiag €t ataar aaFat i 

fqcfi^qiRj a,r sm Rift aqaasaNt ^ graa qr* 3gt aar ga: g 

33 £ aara- airaaiaf m q? 33? ga; gk giqtst at rr- 3 argq 3?r gq i 
gqaiR 3 Rift qqq aft qfe <Jf<aif af 3333 giqtft -ER. f?55qq a?.cl 3qgq ?3?T 
3Tk Rrft efiiq qft sf& 3 33T3 ^ 3173 fq^R 3 ? ff3 Rr^^rq^af^ff ^ 
3rqq ^ i 3?ff3 q;sr f% 3RR ^t 3f?qrqt qq Gift qt 37qq toqr a q^ar 
It at |3 Rr^r ^t qq qt =at5T gar ^3i R[f|q i qra g?f^t ^r qirg g^qt ^ 
3arq q^-srq^aq ^ f®q |tar 3rf|q i ?>3 ^ q;ra erk 3?q^ mq 3 ft 

\ *o 

5J55rff 3 3 a aaar ?.q qf| 3 » agt rf^Y qiF ggr n^rq ?3F q3T 3iar sqqgr i 

»0 On NO 'O 

=aq«ai 3f|3t air aata? f>* ^ ^ qts' ^ srfigai-atqq a;r aqqfi[3 t 33 ^' 
srqr ft 3Tfi3qF 33 i^t # q^ar ft gqat 1 1 qgr 333 asq ^a 
q^fqri a«t q 3W ^tft-arqt ftg 1 |3 fq=aiq ^t mw 3 g^fta 

*qf q<3F :— 

“ anat> 333-alr m afatJ ana a 1 ®|q q%a» qffa a s^q a^ra 1 ” 

Os 
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?g <£r =qgqr gqa flgq* ^vv €f 3Tqat isar r g*ara ^ 
3tr® if <55nr <?:r ftsqq %rr i qff g qrr^T q? asg^q =ra® ftcrr i i 
qg?rT-gq qrr Rgq wm qq q^r siw t i sg qsf=rr ^ ^ foq rrt fq^f 

'O 

q* ^a ga ®qrl qf, RgTqr g;r> ?qiR?i?r qif ^ 5K g-1 ^trY fggr 
^ =R ? sff qrr gr^q ftqr qqr> 3RR qgar> ^ grft frarf m rwr ^nif qvr ft® 
qgt sqq^r # qjfr, aqr qraT?, qaif grft Riilr gq-3T ftqiq fg«ar^ q;r 
qqq Rt ftiqr RRT I gicO 0*® qq a«rr RRS qiiqqiafgt qi fgfq* 
R®r^ qq fgaR qgqr-gq qi qrqqaTqt q> qiaff-qRr^ # ftigr aqr RRt qi 
fggpaf m ffq la* qq «qq fq>qr qqT arfq; 3 gqa gqa q^t r grqg qsars 
qq gqT ftqg qq sr^rc q* gq! i 

=q^ q?l q?g[ qarqg; gqq qra gqr qr qirqqiR rY gar qqr i ggqr 
3Rgg garr qfR gqr % f®q qraqat aqr* fqq qq aqr apt qfqf r g^r qqr i 
q^-^rrq®qY qqr g?q"YqY g^q rrir qr qrq r qq gar qqr qqr q^-grrqgqY 
g^q qqq gqa qfqf r q,arl ri® gfr® fgqir faqr qqr i q>r®a~Y 
<£ ftqjrqf qk ^ i qqqqqf g gqY® <$Y qqt ft; ^ gr® ^ feq q srqaY 
gqT RMr-gq qftl i |g aqqqqrf qf^Tat- r R^q* Rgqr siq gqq gqT qr 
qrq q^r-gq q>grr qriar ? i fg^ feq qqqq# r®r q;r RgqqiR 

qt qgqr-gq t ?iq W fsqr | i 

qqgRjiR ^ sfg g qn?f ^ grqftr-^t ^ qrm g R?gr-gq r?r IfRr 

'O 

qi^qT f i q? qRfR ^qr^ftq gtqrsff ^ gql qi^R q^ 3g^t qffa f i gg^ 
qrqgic qrrrqfq, fq?r^» qqr® qqr 3^gr qsr qnlt qqq q?t rqrff-qrm ^r 

-O 'O 

^^r3?f ^ gql ft;qr qqr t i sr-q qr-aT r Rt qRrfqa g^qil 

*qrfta w gqqft q§f q;r gfqfti q fq^t q;r err < f^qr qqr | i 

fj&gtR Ra'q f-qr f i |?r q»r gswra srr Rqrqf ^ siq r 3R qqr i i 

'C so 

Rr^t qirR sqrq^ qRR qiT qirf ?RRf g^rff 33Rr qrftq, ^ =3qqr-gq 
qrt arqgr f l qtqtqt ^ ^ gq; r ft qgsT-gq R g^jff ^ rtr^rr 
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^ srcaTer i 9fq?r ggsR # q'rfa'ggqa: qqRjftit q?rqr 

qh- *§g ^ 5f!Rq grr^r ^ qrqa ggfiR fqgq §» afr q* gefr f i fqR tfr 
$3 qqg mm ?R[ %q qq I 1 g^rg-g^R ^ ^ arifr q'ten qgiqR 
grfr ^i®[q f 1 qqf aqr,4ni^ ^r gggRf 4 grr?Y aqT qtgfeftn gfirtaqr 
qarqR ara g q^-srrqqigg qfF q?rqr $4 q;r qqg garar f 1 $g^ feq 
q^r-^tq^Tqqf qft ggqq %i qq ?4 4; fog *m qtd g?? 4t i 1 
q;ar| fgggq q;r aqr g^rw srrl^ gftqt ^ g?a ?igf g 4# q>r qqq fq;qr 
qqr t 1 qii RRaTq grqiRtq qrqfgq; aqr qRqfgq; g qsarg fggr 

C\ ' 

qR> €r f» fqqqa: 4q^ ggsrc 4 ?g sfg g sqrgr qqg foqr ? t g^ift tqiff 
qi fRgqif q?t qiaif qgy| # sqqgqf qgqy-gq % 3?qg 

fqqrsq't g sfit f I 

<§f?T a. 5Tr#q-§R a sRqqg aqr qaR at sfg g qgar-gq a qargq 
ar qtfg at qsqqr 1 1 ®rq aqs qgqr-gq ^ sr?t g44t ^o —\\ q*aa 

'O 

qaifga a! ? i gq amr q;a nrfga qq ‘ larC^na ” at q^ar qr i gq gqr 
gq g * gaf?q ’ faaM ara' c£ aR°i a§ qq 4? faqr qqr 1 1 gq at qRatq 
gnqrsff ^ srcr aqgt aqat gr ; atq aranaf a arr?t gr%r ar fqgfa faqr sir 
*§r | i 5Trgf^ qqar grfgqi qq wt ^qsiaY 1 i gif|?r gqT qq-qiw3rf ^ 
agq5iwT ggr» g^g^g. sqigqrq. qgggf afllg «ro ^ qfa ^aar g qfq 
qgi q5^ q»r wm fqiqi srrar f i gfqf ^4at ggr? g |g cfs $ fqgq qq^g 
gq qra | i gfqt4> q; ^ragig cr qr? qt- g^R q^r-gq ^ ^qg 
fq l q tg w g qg eft qqf-sqigqrg 5i^r Tqar grf^t qir g?q gqig q;r 

^ * CS >0 

qqq q;^ ?l| i 

q;ar(-qgif # fqjqi^. giqqf 3gf? <£ gqR ggVqg ^ %4 qqtn q;r 
aqr 3T[f? aqR q,w qsr qiig gt qgqr-gq q^r 11 gqrqrg q.r 
gqrg q.rq’fsq aqi upa gpq qSt gign’q; ^qg qq>r fagrg wfc gsrqig 
qaqfsqf m q? ^rg qR ?fr 11 grr?t q;rg ^ feq fr «r ; at g q>q qqrg 
qiq ^ sg 1?gr g 4t qqq w>\ m fqqR f^qr gqr 11 
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|g w-gg grr^r ?r R*fm, fsrgr, q^R Rjcrf <rc ' 
er?J 5rftR c!JiT *gr | i ?* sr r mgri ga ®tn a^HsifRsift «R ssr ^ 

#; fgsra «kt am' ^sr r gait at gRra ^ar ^r aiq'Rt ^r 
gm gran tfa ^r f?igr r ?r saw ffg ^g r w aif i 



9. TflE PROBLEM OF ABORIGINES 

BY 

Dr. B. H. Mehta 

Approach to the problem. The problem of primitive races has been 
approached with different ideals, outlooks and motives in the course of world 
history. When the peoples of overcrowded Europe, in search of market 
and shelter, crossed the ocean to find new lands, they came across strange 
people who appeared to be different from them. Political philosphers like 
Rousseau idealised the primitive ways of living and deplored the Golden Age 
that was lost to the so-called civilised world. Charles Darwin, when he laid 
the foundations of biology, opened a new interest for the human mind. The 
theory of evolution permeated all scientific interest, and a search for the trend 
of human evolution created a scientific interest in the primitive races of the 
world, for they were the pioneers and originators of the social structure. Taylor, 
Westermarck, Durkheim, Boaz, Malinowski and many others started investi¬ 
gating all the aspects of primitive life; and ethonology, anthropology and 
anthropometry collected volumes of information about the mind, religion, 
marriage, family, society, art and economics and social life of primitive races. 
Imperialism followed the scientist, and anthropological researches came to he 
explored for seeking so-called proofs for the existence of superior races and 
minds. As imperialism and all forms of exploitation came to be exposed in 
the nineteenth century and the present century, and colonial rule and capita¬ 
lism were found to be ruthlessly exterminating the primitive races* humani¬ 
tarians the world over found a sincere interest in the well-being and welfare 
of these unfortunate and neglected peoples. 

India is an ancient land and its history dates back four to six thousand 
years. India has been the home of the primitive races from pre-historic times. 
The Vedas contain useful information about the ‘ dark, thick-lipped, noseless, 
godless 5 primitives who came into conflict with the ancestors of the Aryan race. 
Kingdoms of these so-called aborigines, however, continued to co-exist with 
Rajput and even Muslim kingdoms. The British rulers of India found it 
difficult to handle and tame the turbulent hunters and forest dwellers in the 
hills and the* rugged countryside. The fighters for India’s freedom, since 
the days of the Indian mutiny, when the aborigines played a heroic part in 
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freedom’s battle, have found a sincere interest in the well-being of those who 
might be the descendants of India’s real and original dwellers. 

The problem of the aboriginal races in India demands a wealth of sympa> 
thy, knowledge and understanding, if emancipated India is to evolve a new and 
rich pattern of national culture. The threads of the lives of the twenty-five 
million aboriginal people have to be carefully woven into the larger picture of 
national life by a master hand, keeping in mind the ancient heritage and 
somewhat different pattern of life and living that has come down to them after 
thousands of years. 

The destiny of India has come into the hands'of the city-dwellers, intel¬ 
lectuals and middle classes who fought the battle of freedom, aided by the 
strength and co-operation of the Indian masses. The battle for freedom was 
ostensibly waged on behalf of the masses and that pledge has to be redeemed 
not only to the farmer and the city proletariat and the Harijans, but also to the 
twenty-five million people who have come to be known as Adivasis. 

It is but natural, that the urban and educated sections of India who have 
invariably lived physically away from the interior of the country with its 
many millions, to feel that the so-called aborigines are different from them in 
many ways of life. 

i 

The Physical Environmemt ; 

The physical environment plays a vital role in the life of any human group, 
and the socio-economic pattern follows closely the life possibility of any given 
region. As against the dwellers of the plains, the culture breeders of the 
river banks, and the traders and industrialists of the coast line and the cities, 
the aborigines live on the hills, forest and rugged countryside of India. Broadly 
speaking, they live on a long and broad belt of land starting from the AravaU 
Hills in the West, proceeding into the Vindya and Satpura Hills and portions 
of Western Ghats, the Central Provinces and what has been known as the forest 
of the Dangs, portion of the Eastern Ghats and then in Bihar, Orissa, Bengal 
and Assam meeting the large primitive group of aborigines in the hills of Burma. 

Traditionally they have lived as hunters, gatherers, fishermen and crude 
cultivators tilling the soil by a method known as ‘ shifting cultivation 

Feudalism 

Conquest and circumstances brought many of these people as serfs on land, 
fisher folk on the coast line, and as industrial workers of Jameshedpur, Ahmeda- 
bad and coal and iron mines, 
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Race 

The Aryans and Dravidians are predominant races in India and aborigines 
have invariably been considered, sometimes whithout proof, that they belong 
to earlier, probably Mongolid and Kaularian races. 

* 

Religion 

India, with its spiritual life and philosphers dating back to Vedic times, 
- has given great importance to the religious beliefs and worship of the Dravi¬ 
dians and Aryans and the latter conquerors of Islam and Christian faiths. 
The primitive races in India are animist, but through the centuries they have 
been assimilated into what is broadly and generally known as Hinduism. 
The Vedic Aryans, after battling for a long time with the primitive animists, 
collected and introduced all the religious beliefs and forms of worship of the 
animists into what is known as the Atharva Veda. The aborigines with their 
animistic beliefs in spirits of the supernatural who could mould the destiny 
of man ; their hill gods, ‘ Mata Worship ’ (Mother Cult), witch doctors and 
ritualistic dances have gradually absorbed the beliefs in the greater Hindu 
Pantheon, the 6 samskaras 5 or ceremonies and even the holy scriptures and the 
teachings and philosophies of the Hindu prophets. 

Language 

The aboriginal tribes have their hundreds of rich primitive dialects like 
Bhilori, Gondwani, Santali, etc., without their scripts, but contact with the 
plain dwellers has brought into their tongues elements of the vocabulary and 
grammar of the various provincial tongues which are mainly daughters of the 
Hindi .language descending from classical Sanskrit roots. 

Social Life 

The social life of the aborigines has maintained many of the ancient 
and healthy elements. In many cases, marriage amongst the tribal people 
is a ‘free and transient 5 union ; in some cases they are polygamous and poly- 
androus; they did not marry their children early; they still preserve many 
of the ancient forms of courtship ; and the marriage ceremony in many cases 
is neither a religious sacrament nor a legal contract. Tribal assemblies yet 
continue to perform their old and traditional functions regulating marriage 
&nd controlling and regulating the life of the people, 
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Arts & Crafts 

The aborigines are an artistic people with a high development and expres¬ 
sion of aesthetics. Their dances are unique, their drawings and paintings 
express the wealth of colour and grace of line and curve which they see around 
them in nature. The simple life of the humble dwellers is not like song and 
music, and their ears are trained to the soft music of rustling leaves, flowing 
stream and winds that blow over their hot rugged lands. The architecture of 
their simple dwellings is not without design and consideration for the functions 
and comforts of life. 


The Daily Life 

The food of the people is simple, and well cooked with care, responding 
to the traditional tastes of the people. If they are underprivileged today, 
it is not because they lack the will, vitality and initiative to work, but successive 
years of feudal domination have deprived them of the rich wealth of their once 
bountiful forests, hillsides and grasslands. 

The clothing and ornaments of the aborigines are unique, colourful 
and aesthetic. In fact they have contributed a good deal to the dresses pre¬ 
vailing in the many castes and communities of India. 

Recreation 

Though deprived of much of the joys of initiative and freedom so common 
to primitive peoples all over the world, the recreational life of the aborigines 
is rich with the normal pleasures of living found not only in the unique cele¬ 
brations of festivals like Holi, but the day to day dances, songs and games and 
artistic pastimes of the people reveal a culturaTheritage that is ail their own. 
That they are children of Nature and appreciate beauty, few can deny. 


Education 

The aborigines are an intensely social, friendly, tolerant people, except 
when their fears are aroused and their sense of security is endangered. On 
the whole, the pattern of their life is full of important details, and they show a 
remarkable interest in all the activities of life. Hambly in his Origin of 
Education Amongst Primitive Peoples has shown what is also very true in 
India, that though they may be illiterate and their environments void of 
complexities they have unique and practical methods of education and training, 
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That enables their children to grow up with keenly developed senses, ability 
for hard work and a natural intelligence that is able to solve the many and 
complex problems of life with a clarity of mind and a sense of humour that 
will be a puzzle to the so-called educated citizens of urban India, 


Economic Life 

The aborigines are children of Nature, and their economic life is peculiar 
to the physical environment in which they live. Originally, they were hunters 
and fishermen and lived on natural benevolence of the forests. With the 
encroachment of the agricultural populations on their lands, they became serfs 
of the landlords. Wherever they became tillers of the soil, they took to a 
shifting cultivation of land utilising primitive and crude methods. They could 
hardly afford cattle, or their rugged lands did not afford them food, and so they 
mainly kept goats and poultry to supplement their living. They utilised the 
few raw materials of the forests to further supplement their income by ingenious 
crafts in which they used the most simple tools. 


Their Isolation 

Such is the socio-economic background of the many racial types of abori¬ 
gines that inhabit this vast continent. The ways of their living, absence of 
communications, and lack of opportunity for economic development, left 
these people segregated in their habitat. They were approached with arrogance 
or fear, but with little understanding of the simple nature of their living. They 
lacked contact with the leadership of the land, nor could they reap the benefits 
of the nation’s intellects. The petty administrative officers that cam© their 
way, lacked the training and culture of efficient administrators. The higher 
officials who sometimes visited them were patronising and paternal. 

It is but natural that the aborigines lived in isolated islands of simple 
living, away from the influences that were modemisinglife in the cities and towns 
and important centres of rural development. With changes in the political 
life of the country, India has a new national consciousness. The fruits of free¬ 
dom have to be shared by all, and the responsibilities of national regeneration 
fall on the shoulders of all communities in the nation. The feelings of freedom 
naturally penetrate the most isolated areas and the wish of the national 
government is to open all areas to the convenience of modem communications 
and the processof social intercourse through the educative, mental and cultural 
developments. 



Need of Cautious Approach 


It is but natural that first contact will lead to bewilderment and perhaps 
conflicts. The approach to the people and their problems must be careful, 
cautious and scientific. The proper approach will be to recognise the funda¬ 
mental differences that exist and the lack of physical contact which has left 
much to be understood between the rulers and the masses of the country. 
It is desirable that the problems should be understood, facts should be studied, 
the psychological barriers that exist are realised, and an attempt is made to 
understand before hasty and unplanned actions and fegal directives lead to 
conflicts, misunderstandings and troubles. The aborigines must primarily be 
approached in a spirit of service and not domination. They should be first 
approached so that we can know them and assist them to help themselves. 
Action must be slow, planned and firm, making the people understand the 
need and meaning of changes in the light of world evolution and development. 


National Isolation Impossible—Assimilation Imperative 

The idealistic approach of leaders like Malinowski can be appreciated and 
understood, but India has to realise that it is no longer possible to create 
cultural islands and to isolate natural human groups to their own way of 
development. The writer of the article had an opportunity to visit Red Indian 
Settlements and primitive settlemets in U.S.A. and Canada. It is futile to 
state or suggest that the human groups are ioslated and free and are developing 
in their own way. On the contrary, they seem to be living an artificial life which 
is a soulless imitation of the orignal forest dwellers, and the characters of the 
dominant culture around them force themselves in ther lives, or inhibit them. 

It is possible for primitive groups to have their own free evolution on vast 
areas of uninhabited continents. India has few such areas left in the country. 
The undeveloped physical regions in which the primitives live have already 
been economically exploited by the feudal, industrial and commercial com¬ 
munities. Schools and languages have made their inroads on primitive 
dialects. Primitive animism has faded into the mass of beliefs and worships 
of heterogenous Hindus. The caste system has cast its enslaving snare on 
the free social institutions of the primitives. Modern communications have 
reached their homes and aeroplanes fly over their skies. The products of 
their arts and crafts have found market in Indian towns and cities. Adult 
franchise brings them into the whirlpool of modern politics, and political 
parties have already pitched their camps in the minds and regions in which 
they live. It is futile now to plead for isolation, segregation and reservation. 
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They can no longer be left alone, and left to themselves they will not desire 
to be alone. 


Methop op Approach 

Under the above circumstances, it is not at all suggested that the aborigines 
should be approached by the administration, the police and the army, followed 
by a preacher and a teacher. On the contrary, they should be approached by a 
wise leadership that will not make plans without the understanding of the 
problems and facts that govern their different, difficult and peculiar situations. 

The fundamental aim must be their welfare and happiness. The best 
that is in their life—religious, economic, social, cultural —must be preserved 
and enriched . The simplicity and sincerity of their worship, the wealth of 
their language in songs, the beauty of their paintings, dances and crafts, their 
ability for hard work in natural environments, the equality of woman with the 
man, the happy growth of children, and many such qualities of their life should 
not be permitted to die. 

The exploitation of their lands and their people should cease forthwith 
in a new and free India, and they should be guided, trained and equipped 
to reap the fruit of their labour in the physical environment in which they find 
themselves. 

What appears to be wrong amongst them must be understood with 
patience and deliberation, associating their own leadership with our own 
patient, thoughtful and constructive workers so that they may be assisted to 
remove the weeds in their own gardens with their own efforts, taking the neces¬ 
sary time. It has to be painfully realised and accepted that our minds, hands 
and hearts are not clean, and our own social and ethical backgrounds need 
to be adjusted to the needs of a free and prosperous nation. 

It has to be seen that the changes that are to be introduced, the language 
they will speak, the laws they will obey, the social pattern they will evolve, 
the economic life they will develop in the future, and the cultural trends and 
patterns they will evolve in the future are their very own, and are not a result 
of thoughtless or ruthless domination. The manner of change must be happy, 
speedy and contributive to their happiness and welfare. Keeping the above 
in mind it is possible to suggest some measures that are useful for a proper 
approach to the problem. 


A New Leadership 

The first need is adequate and proper leadership with a spirit of high 
and sincere ideals, clear objectives, a mind trained in methods of approach, 
3i 
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with organising ability and capacity to live and work with goodwill, sympathy 
and understanding in remote areas amongst a virile, active and useful popu¬ 
lation that is an asset to the nation. 

This nucleus of trained leadership should possess adequate knowledge 
of India’s ancient history and subsequent conquests, migration, and social, 
political, and economic upheavets. The simple and yet difficult nature of 
their lives cannot be understood unless there is a study in perspective of the 
growth of feudalism, commerce and industry in India. The leaders will 
have to learn some of the major dialects of the aboriginal tribes amongst 
whom they will work, practising the art of social assimilation, and learning 
to appreciate without criticism and condemnation the different ways of living 
and different patterns of morality, religion and culture of other people. A 
knowledge of anthropology, ethnology, psychology and sociology with 
special reference to primitive religion, social development and culture will be 
a necessary equipment for their minds. 

Any effort at assimilation of these millions without conflict will fail 
unless this leadership quickly and systematically creates a leadership amongst 
the.primitives themselves, capable of organising their lives on democratic lines. 

Remedying the Past 

Before the foundations of a new economy are laid for them, the handicaps 
they have suffered so long and patiently should be removed. The entire lower 
grade staff of the forest department should be overhauled, any vestige of 
‘ waith ’ or forced labour should disappear, absentee landlordism should be 
liquidated, money lending in the present form should be a thing of the past, 
and the aborigines should be quickly made the inheritors and guardians of 
the nation’s forest wealth and pasture lands, exploiting them for their own 
and national benefit under the leadership of well-organised schools of forestry 
and their own producer, consumer and credit co-operatives. The economic 
life of the forest dwellers will gradually contain the use and exploitation of the 
entire forest wealth for fuel, timber, dye stuffs, glues, oils, etc., as well as the 
careful and productive exploitation of the flora, fauna and bird life. Thus 
the economic readjustment of the aborigines should be accompanied by a 
thorough overhaul and planned exploitation and development of India’s 
forest wealth. 


^ A Public Welfare Department 

After dealing with the difficult economic problem, the first charge of the 
Department of Public Welfare should be to organise health, primary education 
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and technical education of the aboriginal youths under the guidance of 
Directors of Education and Physical Welfare. 

Reconstruction Centres 

It is not possible to deal with the reconstruction of vast areas comprising a 
population of millions, and, therefore, there is the need to organise provincial 
and district centres of influence and training in selected aboriginal villages in 
the heart of the forest and agricultural areas. These villages should become 
the seat of tribal assemblies, village punchayats and should develop as com¬ 
munity centres with administrative officers, primary education centres, forestry 
schools and handicrafts schools, health centres, playgrounds and youth 
organisations. 

The successful working of these centres will gradually change the outlook 
and ways of living of the primitives. 

As stated before, it is worth repeating, that important problems in the life 
of primitives, especially dealing with religion, language, social organisations 
and traditions governing marriage, etc., should be approached with wisdom, 
caution and forbearance. 


Handling Social Problems 

The religious beliefs and practices of the aborigines are the direct result 
of the simple working of their minds, and psychological reactions to the 
physical environment. It is not necessary that human beings should always 
evolve a philosophical outlook, a moral background of life, a pattern of spiritual 
life, and. a rational understanding and interpretation of human conduct by 
going through all the experiences and experiments of organised religion. 
The spiritual life of man can and should be allowed to unfold itself and grow 
as a result of his own efforts and his struggles for survival and self-expression. 
Religious missionaries, temples and highly organised priesthoods belonging 
to any faith do not create understanding of life but only impose patterns of 
behaviour and sometimes bring about conflicts between old traditions and new 
trends that are introduced irrespective of the needs and requirements of a 
social situation. 


The Religious Problem 


Hinduism is not a single religious faith. It is a way of living that has 
evolved out of the traditional experiences of people who came to be known as 
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Hindus, and who had lived on this historic land for centuries. Hinduism 
contains the seed, the trunk and branches, the leaves and the flowers and 
fruits of religion. It is on the one hand the product of the primitive mind * 
struggling to know a complex existence ; on the other hand, it is the product 
of the spiritual efforts of some of the greatest prophets and philosophers'born 
in this world to guide man on the path of morality and righteous conduct. 

It contains not one but several patterns of • religious beliefs and worships, 
temples, priesthoods and Holy Books. Without difficulty or conflict, the 
primitives had adjusted themselves in the past to changing, historical, 
religious, social, and political situations. They should continue to do the 
same in future. The pattern of their life should be their own, they should 
assimilate with the rest of India volitionally and intelligently as a result of their 
own efforts, directed by their own tribal assemblies and guided by the adminis¬ 
trative efforts, the social workers, and the educationists. 

The Gandhian Approach 

India has to find and show a new way of dealing with a major social pro¬ 
blem. The relations between the primitive tribes in Africa, America and 
Australia with the so-called civilised people are not the same hs the relations 
between the primitive people of India and the rest of the Indian population. 
Here populations of perhaps different races, with different types and degrees 
of culture have lived together for centuries, have braved the storms and 
struggles of life, and have intermingled to a greater or lesser extent in normal 
social intercourse. Assimilation of races, tradition, languages, beliefs and 
pattern of life have taken place, sometimes violently but mostly in a peaceful 
manner, to such an extent, that the changes have been hardly noticeable. 

The future approach to this seemingly simple but really difficult problem 
should be in the Gandhian way. The primitives should be approached on the 
basis of non-violence, accepting the principles of a democratic society and the 
fundamental equality and unity of man, in a spirit of love, service and humility. 

It must not be a process of social domination and political imposition, but a 
process of common effort and understanding, letting life evolve peacefully 
into new channels as a result of the common efforts of the so-called primitives 
and the so-called civilised. 

The so-called primitives should retain the naturalness, health and physical 
beauty of primitive life and environment, and they should take to civilisation 
* without its neurosis and its unhappiness, its intolerance and its bigotry, its 
violence and its ruthlessness, its selfishness and its cruelty and its tendency to 
seek prosperity and success of the few through the exploitation of the many. * 
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10. THAKKAR BAPA AND THE KASTURBA TRUST 

by' 

. • Shyamlal 

Gandhiji has been rightly called the greatest liberator of Indian woman¬ 
hood. It was he, more than anybody else, who was responsible for raising 
Indian womanhood to its full height. He considered woman as the embodi¬ 
ment of sacrifice and suffering. 

While including * uplift of women ’ as one of the items in his Construc¬ 
tive Work, among other things, he said: ‘ They (men) have not realised that 
the woman must be a true helpmate of man in the mission of service. Woman 
has been suppressed under customs of law for which man was responsible and 
in the shaping/of which she had no hand. In a plan of life based on non¬ 
violence woifian has as much right to shape her own destiny as man has to shape 
his. But ai every right in a non-violent society proceeds from a performance 
of duty, it"follows that rules for social conduct must be framed by mutual 
co-operation and consultation. They can never be imposed from outside. 
Men have not realized this truth in fitness in their behaviour towards women. 
They have considered themselves to be lords and masters of women instead of 
considering than as their friends and co-workers.' 

Though, Gandhiji, included uplift of women as one of the items in his 
constructive programme, owing to his pre-occupations with other pressing 
problems of-the country, he could not start an all-India organisation for the 
service of women. I learn that in 1942, in response to insistent requests from 
a Sindhi philanthropist he was thinking of having an organisation for this kind 
of work. Gandhiji was responsible for starting the All India Spinners’ Asso¬ 
ciation, the All India Harijan Sevak Sangh, the All India Village Industries 
Association, the Hindustani Talimi Sangh, the Goseva Sangh and a number of 
other all-India organisations, but it was given to Thakkar Bapa, more than 
to any other, to give a concrete shape to an organisation meant for the 
service of women in India. 

The inside story of the events leading to the formation of the Kasturba 
Trust is an interesting one. 

Though Thakkar Bapa cannot be called a Gandhi-ite, his personal attach¬ 
ment and loyalty to Gandhiji amounted to hero-worship. 

In 1943 when the mighty arm of the British Government had fallen heavily 
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on India and the 1 peace of grave ’ prevailed in the country, Thakkar 
Bapa printed thousands of copies of Gandhiji’s article in the Harijan of 
January 1942 entitled ‘ Real War Effects \ The article suggested ways and 
means to meet the food shortage in the country. But Thakkar Bapa’s main 
objective in printing and broadcasting the article was that people should not 
forget Gandhiji under the British bayonet, but must know that he was the 
person who could deliver the goods. 

It was at this critical period in the country’s life that a few friends, of whom 
Thakkar Bapa was one, thought of raising a fund $o demonstrate to the 
Government and the people of the world their love and esteem for Gandhiji. 
While this was still under active consultation the country received a tragic 
shock. The death of Kasturba Gandhi, while in detention in the Aga Khan 
Palace, on 22nd February, 1944, caused nation-wide grief and mourning. The 
position she held in the life of the nation and the affection and reverence that 
she commanded from old and young, stirred the country to its very depth. 
Therefore it was thought best to organise a fund which may serve the pur¬ 
pose as indicated above, which, at the same time, may be a fitting memorial to 
the good woman who had devoted her life to the service of the country and 
who had always followed her great husband in all his movements. The chief 
sponsors of the memorial fund were Shri Narandas Gandhi of Rajkot, Shri 
Thakkar Bapa, Shri Devadas Gandhi, Swami Anand, Shri Shantikumar N. 
Morarjee, Shri V. L. Mehta and others. Shri Thakkar Bapa and Shri Deva¬ 
das Gandhi after consulting a number of friends arranged to issue an appeal 
under the signatures of about 100 leading persons of the country on the 8th 
March, 1944, headed by the late Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, for collec¬ 
tion of a memorial fund of Rs. 75 lacs to be presented to Gandhiji on his 75th 
birthday falling on 2nd October, 1944, to be utilised for the welfare and 
education of women in India. 

A Board of Trustees was named in the appeal and Thakkar Bapa was appoint¬ 
ed as the Secretary of the Memorial Fund. Bapa never worked harder than 
during those months of May to September, 1944. He sat at the desk from 
morning till late at night, whipped the erring and slow collectors of the funds, 
organised collection committees, toured round the country and put words of 
cheer and hope among the workers. It has to be realised that in 1944 none of 
the important leaders and workers of the country were out of jail and there¬ 
fore circumstances for collections were not very favourable. It was definitely 
unfavourable. I remember a very prominent businessman telling Bapa, on the 
eve of the issue of the appeal, ‘ You have fixed a very high target.’ But 
Thakkar Bapa’s hard and organised work, his loyalty to Gandhiji and Ba and 
the association of Gandhiji as the Chairman of the Fund after his release from 
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jaiU in May 1944 made the task easier, though it was an uphill task. On the 
21st June, 1944, he wrote to a very dear and devoted friend as follows : 

‘I have a complaint against you, that you are not helping me in the work 
of the Kasturba Fund. You must know that I am now an old man 
and my energy %nd physical power is not even half of what it was 
three or four years ago/ All the same I undertook this heavy work 
in order to pay off my debt to Gandhiji, who has made me what 
I am. Will you not therefore assist me in paying off my debt! ’ 

In this letter Bapa complains of his advancing age and physical infirmity, 
but as I have written in the foregoing paragraph, he worked hardest during 
the Kasturba collections. I once asked him as to what was the secret of his 
hard and sustained work. He replied ‘ Will power and devotion to the cause.’ 
And when on the 2nd October 1944, the fund exceeded the target of 75 lacs, 
Bapa’s joy knew no bounds. While presenting his report to Gandhiji on that 
day, along with the purse, Thakkar Bapa said : 

6 1 am thankful to all Merciful God for having given me an opportunity 
in the closing months of my 75th year, to be the medium of collecting 
not only Rs. 75 lacs but over a hundred lacs and placing the same 
at your feet on the closing day of your 75th year in the place which 
is almost the centre of the country, both geographically and 
figuratively.’ 

Thakkar Bapa’s loyalty to Gandhiji in the Kasturba work would not allow 
him to tolerate any reproach of Gandhiji, from whatsoever quarters it may 
come. The Delhi correspondent of The Times of London in May 1944 
reported and published in his paper that Gandhiji had taken the first step 
towards revitalising activity of the Congress party by becoming the Chair¬ 
man of the Kasturba Memorial Fund and that its organisation and chain of 
Committees throughout the country will be an useful instrument for propa¬ 
gating interest in the Congress. It was too much for Thakkar Bapa to bear 
the insinuations against Gandhiji, and he issued a strong rejoinder in which, 
among other things, he said : 

‘ I wish to draw the attention of the public to the fact that the signatories 
to the appeal for the memorial fund issued on March 8th last had 
expressed the hope that after the termination of his detention, 
Gandhiji would be in a position to function as Chairman of the 
Trust. Even the New Delhi correspondent of the London Times 
should, therefore, know that the announcement made after a meeting 
of the Trustees on May 10th to the effect that Gandhiji had con¬ 
sented to be the Chairman of the Trust was merely in fulfilment of the 
desire expressed in the original appeal issued two months ago. I would 
add that Gandhiji has personally been disinclined to take up the 
chairmanship of this Trust and that it was only in deference to the 
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wishes of the Trustees, that he was good enough to give his consent. 
There is also no question of any need for Gandhiji to make special 
efforts to stimulate the collection of the fund. The work of the 
collection is well under way and the correspondent concerned should 
again know that popular sentiment in India for the memory of the 
late Shri Kasturba has never been in doubt and the full amount of 
Rs. 75 lacs will surely be collected before October 2. 

‘ I must also say that the aspersion that the various committe6s which 
are now busy organising the collection are acting as instruments for 
propagating the interest of the Congress is unworthy of a responsible 
journalist and will rightly be resented by those large number of 
men and women of differing political views who have joined hands 
in the sacred object of perpetuating the memory of a lady who had 
enjoyed universal esteem in the country. 

* Gandhiji never stoops to the use of indirect methods for the propagation 
of his political views and ideals and his high sense of honour is 
recognised all over the world. I trust that the Times correspondent 
will now see his way without delay to correct his original report and 
to remove the grave misunderstanding he is bound to have created 
among the millions of readers of his paper.’ 

Gandhiji looked to Thakkar Bapa as the father of the Trust. He very 
often used to say that in case his opinion was at variance with that of Thakkar 
Bapa, Bapa’s opinion should prevail. 

The deed of the settlement of the Trust came in operation from 1st April, 

1945. This deed provided that the life of the first office-bearers of the Trust 
(except the Chairman Gandhiji) was for one year only. Subsequently the 
Trustees could appoint and determine the tenure of the office-bearers. When 
Shri Thakkar Bapa was appointed the Secretary for the second time in July 

1946, Gandhiji proposed that Bapa’s tenure of office should be for life. But 
Thakkar Bapa declined the offer and agreed to accept the office only for three 
years, which term expired in June last. This time also he wrote to the Chairman 
of the Trust, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel conveying his decision not to accept 
the secretaryship, if reappointed. But in deference to the unanimous wish 
of the Executive Committee of the Trust he agreed to accept the office for 
another period of three years. It is true he has not been able to give much 
time for the work of the Trust during the last two years or so, but his name and 
guidance has a sanctity all its own and continued to give inspiration to the 
members and workers of the Trust. 

Working of the Trust 

It may be remembered that Gandhiji was released from the Aga Khan 
Palace on 6th May, 1944, and was prevailed upon to accept the chairmanship 
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of the Trust for the purpose of guiding the Trustees. At the meeting of the 
Trustees held on 1st July 1944, Gandhiji explaining his own ideas about the 
utilisation of the fund said:* ‘Kasturb^ was a simple woman devoted to village 
life, actually living and serving among villages. The object of the fund 
should, therefore, properly be the. welfare of village women and children. 
It was well that the Trustees and the world should know his mind on the 
question of the welfare orwomen .and children in the numerous villages of 
India. The welfare of his conception encompassed the whole life of women 
and children in the villages. It, therefore, included maternity, hygiene and the 
treatment of diseases and education.’ 

The Trust was brought into existence for the welfare of women and 
children in villages. The main sphere of activity of the Trust was, therefore, 
centred round the re-orientation of the life of the village woman and child. 
It was, therefore, necessary not only to relieve the village woman of the 
misery, dirt, disease and ignorance that surround her every day of her life, 
but to develop in her the qualities of fearlessness, strength and self-reliance 
so that she could take her rightful place in society. 

In order to educate and enlighten village women and children, training 
on the following lines has been agreed upon : 

1. Nayi Talim (pre-basic, basic and post-basic education). 

2. Improved Health Services (Sanitation, prevention of diseases. 
Home Nursing, Child Welfare Maternity Centres, other rural medical work). 

3. Village Industries (crafts, weaving, sewing, etc.). 

4. Gram Seva (village welfare service). 

5. Miscellaneous—Gopalan (cow protection), gardening, etc. 

Women Workers 

It was the wish of Gandhiji from the very beginning that the money should 
be spent through the agency of women workers. The Executive Committee of 
the Trust has therefore decided that all centres of work under the Trust must 
be in charge of women workers only. It was only in very special circumstances, 
when women workers with the necessary qualifications were not available, 
that the Chairman could make an exception and allow male workers in a centre. 
But the greatest difficulty that faced the provincial committees, and is even 
now facing the agents in their attempt to commence work, was the lack 
of adequately trained workers with the necessary outlook and equipment 
for rural work. Generally, the educated woman possessed the necessary 
capacity and ability, but she often did not know the troubles, hardships and 
dangers that have to be encountered in her work, in rural areas. On the other 
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hand, the village women, though familiar with the background of work, lacked 
the general outlook, proper method and knowledge. She is mostly illiterate. 
. The trained personnel of health services that we get in the cities and towns 
have been trained to make them useful in urban environment only. 

It, therefore, became imperative for the Trust to give the necessary training 
to such women workers who, though having a keen desire to' serve the rural 
areas, cannot do so efficiently for want of proper training, approach and 
method. 


Training of Workers 

Therefore the main resources of the Trust has been directed in preparing 
trained personnel for different kinds of activities envisaged under the Trust 
such as Balwadi, prebasic education, adult education, improved health ser¬ 
vices, village institutes, general gram seva, etc. This has become all the more 
important in view of the fact that we have now responsible governments who 
may be expected to give greater attention to the needs of masses in rural areas. 
Thus there is a growing need of having the necessary trained personnel with 
a proper outlook to carry through the educational, medical, sanitary as well 
as other schemes of the Governments, local bodies and other non-official 
agencies. If the Trust could train and supply such personnel it would 
achieve a great object. 

At the May 1947 meeting of the Agents and the Executive Committee, the 
idea of giving specialised training to all workers was greatly appreciated. 
At the subsequent December meeting also, it was agreed that one year of 
general gram sevika training should be a compulsory preparatory training 
for all the trainees and that only after such training for one year, they should 
be sent for specialised training as follows : 

1. Gram seva—specialising in balwadi, craft work, child welfare, 
gopalan and co-operative movement. 

2. Basic training. 

3. Gram udyog—weaving, paper making, goseva, local crafts, etc. 

4. Midwifery and nursing. 

The one year’s preparatory training before the specialised training became 
necessary, in view of the fact that the agents found it wellnigh impossible to 
get the requisite type of women candidates from rural areas for training and 
hence the necessity of a longer period of training. It was also thought that 
weaving and improved craft work provided in the gram sevika syllabus should 
form a part of the specialised training, as from experience it was found that 
practically none of the gram sevika vidyalayas had been able to complete 
training in weaving within the stipulated period as prescribed in the syllabus. 
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Another important step taken by the Executive Committee during the 
report was the adoption of the scheme of starting a sevika ashram section, 
attached t© Gram Sevika Vidyalayas, for widows, the deserted and such types 
of women who, having no encumbrances and other family responsibilities, 
present or future, wish to devote their whole life for the ideals of the Trust 
after taking necessary training, but cannot do so for want of required general 
knowledge. According to the scheme, it is proposed to give preparatory 
general knowledge for a year before admitting them in the regular gram 
sevika vidyalayas. The scheme is full of potentialities, there is enough material 
in the women-folk of the country; only they have to be properly harnessed. 


Basic Teachers’ Training 

The appeal for the Memorial Fund, issued on 8th March, 1948, said inter 
alia , 4 We have here in mind the need, among other things, for the spread of 
principles of basic education in which Gandhiji has been a firm believer and 
which have obtained unanimous support in educationist circles in the country.’ 
Gandhiji, too, in his address to the Trustees on 1st July, 1944, at Poona, while 
speaking of educational work of the Trust, had said : ‘ Education meant the 
Basic education of the Talimi Sangh.’ Therefore, it became necessary for the 
Trust to train teachers for Basic education before it could start Basic schools 
in provinces. The Hindustani Talimi Sangh kindly offered to train at its 
headquarters and other training centres a limited number of trainees deputed 
by the Trust. 


Training of Medical Workers 

The Advisory Medical Board of the Trust has prepared a number of 
syllabi, the most important of which are : (1) First-Aid and Home Nursing 
(period of training, three months), (2) Village Midwives (period of training, 18 
months) and (3) Village Nurses (period of training, 2\ years). These syllabi 
have been prepared with reference to the needs of the rural areas. The first 
course of first-aid and home nursing is compulsory for all the trainees going 
in for Nos. 2 and 3. The Advisory Medical Board recommended to the Trust 
that before candidates are actually sent for the midwifery or nurses training 
they should undergo 12 months preliminary camp training and be acquainted 
with organisation . 

The supreme body of the Trust is the Board of Trustees consisting of 26 
Trustees at present, with Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel as the Chairman, Shri 
G, V. Mavalankar ? as the Vice-Chairman, Shri Thakkar Bapa as the Secretary 
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and Shrimati Susheela Pai as Deputy Secretary. There is an Executive Com¬ 
mittee from the Trustees of 12 members including the office-bearers. 

All funds and properties of the Trust vest in the Holding Trustees who 
number six. .> / 

All the work in the provinces is carried by the provincial pratiiiidhis 
(agents) who are women, under the guidance of the Executive Committee, 
who appoints them. The Provincial Pratinidhis have advisory comrriittees, 
wherever necessary. 

The service of women and children in rural areas through the agency of 
trained women workers only is a new and pioneer type of work. The work 
has been carried not in a patronising manner but in the spirit of service and 
dedication. Gandbiji had implicit faith in the potentiality of woman, in jher 
devotion and dedication to the cause that she takes up. But the work requires 
time and patience. It is an uphill task. Workers of the required type cannot 
be manufactured in a day or year. The trainees have to be recruited from 
rural areas. Naturally they are underqualified, bound by shackles of ignorance 
and superstition. They have to be trained for 2 to 3 years or so, to make 
them physically alert, and mentally and intellectually fit, before they can be 
sent to the villages. * 

However, the results so far achieved are very gratifying and give the 
workers and the Trust full hope in the destiny of village women and their role 
in the reorientation of the motherland. The sevikas, in the face of unimagin¬ 
able difficulties, have generally speaking, rendered very effective service in the 
farthest nooks and corners of India and have tried to bring light and joy to the 
dark and dreary life of the village people. 
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11. NAI TALIM AND THE ‘ PRIMITIVE ’ PEOPLES 

✓ 

BY 

E. W. Aryanayakam and Marjorie ‘Sykes 

It is fitting that a volume of tributes to Thakkar Bapa, which endeavours in 
some degree to assess the importance aud significance of his work for India, 
should contain some brief reference to Nai Talim as carried on by the Hindus¬ 
tani Talimi Sangh. Thakkar Bapa has been from the beginning an enthusi¬ 
astic member of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh, and has taken a deep interest in 
the development of Basic Education in all its phases. It is the purpose of this 
article to show that this interest was not a mere ‘ side-line with no vital 
relationship to his major interest in the welfare of the Harijans and aboriginals ; 
but that on the contrary it is the natural corollary of that interest, and forms 
an intrinsic part of the work of a life devoted to their true welfare. Thakkar 
Bapa’s own work has lain in other fields than the specifically educational, but 
nothing could be of greater importance for the fulfilment of his dearest hopes 
than the development among the peoples to whom his life has been dedicated 
of the‘ education for and through the whole of life' which is envisaged by Nai 
Talim. 

Many of us, the products of an urbanised, artificial educational system 
which is foreign to Indian tradition and without roots in Indian culture, still 
need to make a great mental effort and to be continually on the alert, if we are 
to divest our thinking of the fallacy of identifying ‘culture’ and ‘civilisation ’ 
with the materialist, top-heavy society in which we have been brought up. 
Subconsciously, if not consciously, we still tend to measure a man’s ‘ progress ’ 
by the number and variety of his clothes, the speed of the transport which he 
can command, the size and costliness of his house, or his skill in manipulating 
the spoken and written word. To put it in another way, we applaud the mul¬ 
tiplication of the external means to a good life, we do not judge by the enrich¬ 
ment of the life itself. But, ‘ what is a man profited if he gains the whole world, 
and loses his own life (or, “soul” : the reference is to the spiritual, not the 
physical, life) ’ ? 

Our phrases betray us. We talk of the ‘ primitive ’ tribes, with a certain 
amount of condescension; we. speak of the - backward classes ’, the ‘ under¬ 
privileged ’, the * scheduled castes ’. We give them special monetary induce¬ 
ments so that some of them may assimilate the * culture ’ which our cities and 
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schools have to offer, and we flatter ourselves that we are doing them good and 
conferring blessings upon them. We should do well to submit our plans for 
their benefit to some practical tests, and to reconsider our whole approach to 
these fellow-citizens of India. 

What practical tests can we apply ? We may take as a start the thoughts 
provoked by the suggestive and imaginative title of H. G. Wells’ great book, 

4 The work, wealth, and happiness of mankind \ How right that order is! 
It is work that produces wealth ; and we shall miss the whole grandeur of the 
thought if we interpret either of those two great words in any narrow sense. 
True work is no mere physical drudgery; it is the purposeful and harmonious 
use of all a man’s powers of body, mind and spirit to some productive and 
creative end, and it includes in one balanced whole the work of the farmer, the 
scientist and the seer. True wealth does not consist of a balance at the bank, 
or even of a disproportionately large accumulation of land and goods; its 
meaning is seen clearly in its companion words 4 weal ’ and ‘ welfare ’ ; it is 
that which conduces to health and wholeness of the man, and of the society of 
which he is a member; and which makes for the vigour and wholesomeness of 
his bodily, mental and spiritual development. Happiness is the great and 
beautiful by-product of wealth-creating work ; it will not come to the man who 
seeks it as an end in itself, but to the creative worker. However simple and 
humble the work on which he is engaged, the happiness which he finds through 
his labour is a sign that this labour is in harmony with the meaning and pur¬ 
pose of human existence. 

Measured by tests of this kind, it would be hard to deny that the 4 primitive ’ 
peoples of India, where their traditional culture has not been vitiated by con¬ 
tact with the greed of a capitalist and exploiting society, are even to-day closer 
to the ideal of a good life than their fellow-countrymen in the ‘ civilised 5 cities. 
They are happy people; while on the other hand a friend returning a few days 
ago from a visit to one of our cities named as her chief impression the vast 
amount of restless and fear-ridden unhappiness that she had found there. 
They are wealthy, in that together with the simple material needs of life they 
have leisure, and music, and vigorous bodily health. They work as Nature 
bids them work, in the open air, in hunting and cultivation and the care of their 
herds. Where they are subject, as too often they are now subject, to disease 
and degradation, their sufferings are the fruit of the ‘ civilising ’ influences of 
our urban society; the traditional beauty of their dress and ornaments, beautiful 
in its fitness for their needs, is exchanged for tawdry ugliness in the markets 
which exploit the innocent for their own profit. 

There is another kind of wealth which these children of Nature hold in 
triist for India—a wealth of moral and spiritual integrity. They are clean 
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peoples, physically and morally clean. There is in their culture a sturdy 
honesty to which all who know them will bear witness. They are free men and 
women, free from that slave mentality which works only when the foreman is 
watching, making as much money and doing as little work as is possible with¬ 
out being found out. We-have met that despicable type only too frequently; 
it is distressingly common among the products, both poor and well-to-do, of 
our ‘ progressive ’ civilisation. But the ‘ primitives ’ scorn such lazy dis¬ 
honesty; to them a bond is a. boiid, to be carried out of their own free will; 
the simple young servant girl will not accept a week’s wages for five days’ work, 
and scrupulously returns the balance ; she will trust and honour you as a fellow- 
worker, but the kind of mutual distrust which has become all too often the nor¬ 
mal relationship between master and servant in the ‘ acquisitive society ’ is 
completely foreign to her tradition, and bewilders and hurts her. This humble 
integrity is still alive in many parts of village India; but it is possible to trace, 
in successive generations of the same family, the undermining of its splendid 
moral standards which life in the city has brought about. 

Here, in the tribal areas, and among the aboriginals and ‘ backward ’ 
villages, is the real backbone of India. Here is the physical vigour and moral 
strength in which, if anywhere, lies our real hope. Can we complacently 
stand and watch this vigour being sapped by the encroaching, insidious in¬ 
fluences of commercial greed ? The pure culture of the tribes is an unself- 
consdous culture, and because it is the fruit of a healthy but unreasoned 
tradition, it is defenceless against the purposeful cunning of the exploiter. 
If we care that our heritage of simple integrity shall be preserved, we must 
begin now to help the c primitive peoples * to grow into an active consciousness 
of the worth and beauty of their own traditions; they must not only follow, 
but understand with their full intelligence, their own ways of life; they must 
choose them of their own free-will because they see them to be good. 

This is the significance of Nai Talim; this is where Nai Talim is so closely 
and naturally related to Thakkar Bapa’s life-work and ideals. Nai Talim takes 
up and integrates into a conscious and purposeful educational process all the 
elements of life-tradition which form the living culture of the villages. The 
intimate knowledge and understanding of the ways of forest and field which 
the hill and jungle peoples so richly possess, is made the very centre of the life- 
experience through which the children are taught. For Nai Talim is Nature 
Talim, and the Basic teacher’s job is so to co-operate with the environment in 
which Nature has set her children so that none of the wealth of her teaching is 
lost upon them. The school is not any longer an alien influence; on the con¬ 
trary, the children are taught through the daily activities of their homes and 
villages, through their own society, through the family occupations in which 
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from babyhood they take their share. There is thus no tension between 
school and home, but a strengthening and stimulating harmony; because the 
school is teaching the children to take a joyous and intelligent pride in the 
preservation and enrichment of the heritage of home. 

Nai Talim as Gandhiji conceived it does not begin or end with the years 
which children spend in school. It is a living force through the whole span of 
life, spurring the man or woman to newer and newer discoveries in the infinite 
world in which he is set. Therefore it concerns itself with the mother, even before 
the birth of the child, and with the home into which it is destined to be born. 
It concerns itself with youth, and the initiation of youth‘into the responsible 
adult life of society; with marriage and parenthood, with the economic position 
of the village, with its feasts and festivals, its music and legends, its sorrows and 
its amusements. It is concerned that all of these natural things should draw 
out , that is to say, should educate , the full latent possibilities of the men and 
women who come under its influence. To use a beautiful phrase from the 
Bible, it is concerned that all should grow ‘ into a perfect man, into the fulness 
of the stature of the glory of God ’—as He can reveal his glory in the loveliness 
of human life. 

Childhood, in its frank adventurousness and trustfulness, is a beautiful 
thing, and the unsophisticated cultures of India have much in common with it, 
both in their purity and beauty and in their defencelessness. They*are defence¬ 
less now, because they are immature; they have not reached the fulness of their 
stature. When they grow into the perfection of their own God-given powers, 
they will no longer be defenceless, they will be armed by their own intrinsic 
strength against all dangers. The Nai Talim which Bapuji proclaimed holds 
the secret of healthy growth, and we look forward to the day when the 6 primi¬ 
tive ’ peoples of India, strengthened and matured by the gifts it has to offer, 
will lead this ancient land to the greatest renaissance of true culture that she 
has ever known. 



12 . THE ALL INDIA VILLAGE INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 

BY 

G. Ramachandran 
The Work and its Future 

The All India Village Industries Association is now 15 years old. The asso¬ 
ciation came into being in accordance with a resolution passed by the 48th 
session of the Indian National Congress held in Bombay in the last week of 
October 1934 under the presidentship of Shri Rajendra Prasad. The resolu¬ 
tion mentioned that much confusion had arisen in the public mind as to the 
true nature of Swadeshi, that village reorganisation was the basis of the con¬ 
structive programme of the Congress and that village reconstruction essen¬ 
tially meant the revival and encouragement of dead and dying village indus¬ 
tries. Shri J. C. Kumarappa was authorised to form the A.I.VJ.A., under 
the advice and guidance of Gandhiji, as part of the activities of the Congress. 
The revival and encouragement of village industries and the moral and physical 
advancement of the villages were laid down as the main objects of the asso¬ 
ciation. Reading the resolution to-day, it is possible to think that the wording 
might have been clearer and more comprehensive. But as in the case of all 
work started by Gandhiji, the work itself has proved very much better than 
any terms of reference under which it was started. The rebuilding of the 
shattered economy of the villages and there through of the entire life of the 
people in the villages were undoubtedly the objects with which the A.I.V.I.A; 
started and has gone on working during the last 15 years. 

It is no doubt true that some striking and original personality often be¬ 
comes the chief factor in the growth of an organisation. But the Charka 
Sangh has had a distinguished line of builders. There was Shri Maganlal 
Gandhi and then the brilliant Shri Shankerlal Banker, followed by such vete¬ 
rans like Shri Jamnalal Bajaj, Shri Jajuji and others. The Harijan Sevak 
Sangh had Shri G. D. Birla, Shrimathi Rameshwari Nehru, Shri Thakkar Bapa 
and great workers in some of the Provinces. The Talimi Sangh has had Dr; 
Zakir Hussain, Shri Aryanayakam, Shrimathi Ashadevi, Dr. Zaiddyan, Shri 
Bhadrinath Varma and others. But the A.I.V.I.A. had only Shri J. C. Kuma¬ 
rappa. He has been everything in it. The A.I.V.I.A. is thus the creation of 
Shri J. C. Kumarappa aided only occasionally by someone here; or there. 
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That at least is my impression. That is the impression one sees on the 
face of the whole work of the A.I.V.I.A. so far. It has been great work in 
some directions. It is the A.I.V.I.A. which has inherited the precept and prac¬ 
tice of Gandhian Economics. Research has been carried out, the economic 
principles clearly stated and published, several village industries taken up and 
strengthened, hundreds of workers trained, economic surveys made, a general 
plan of village reconstruction formulated and more than all, the moral basis 
of a new economics brilliantly outlined. And yet, we have not touched except 
the fringe of the colossal problem of village reconstruction in a country where 
more than 80 per cent of the people live in several lakhs of villages. 

The A.I.V.I.A. did not aim at organisational expansion. It aims only at 
evolving the correct technique of village reconstruction and then making it 
available to all those concerned. Shri Kumarappa deliberately refrained from 
building up a vast organisation with branches controlled from Maganwadi. 
But he has built up at Maganwadi departments which have guided village 
reconstruction and revival of village industries in many parts of India. The 
A.I.V.LA.’s advice and guidance have been made available to constructive 
workers everywhere in India and now latterly to the Central and Provincial 
Governments. During the last 15 years numerous batches of workers have 
been trained in Maganwadi and many of them are doing village reconstruc¬ 
tion work in several Provinces. The number of those thus trained exceed 500. 

Now that we have our own Governments at the Centre and in the Pro¬ 
vinces, the A.I.V.I.A. has a programme for spreading out on the basis mainly 
of local initiative. The A.I.V.I.A. has submitted a 10-year plan of develop¬ 
ment to the Gandhi National Memorial Trust for making its work country¬ 
wide but without undue centralisation. Instead of one training centre for 
All India in Maganwadi, the plan contemplates training centres for workers 
in properly demarcated regional areas. At Maganwadi itself more expensive 
research and experimentation are planned. If this scheme is worked out, the 
A.I.V.I.A. would then have emerged from its sheltered work in Maganwadi 
into the open and vast field of India’s rural life. 

At the present time the work of the A.I.V.I.A. is best studied at Magan¬ 
wadi in Wardha. After Bapu migrated from Maganwadi to Sevagram, 
public attention has run to Sevagram and rather neglected Maganwadi. But 
Bapu stayed in Maganwadi for some years and his spirit still richly hovers 
over it. 

Maganwadi is a beauty spot, in an otherwise arid landscape in Wardha. 
It has beautiful gardens and pleasant shades. The first thing to attract the 
eye is the Maganlal Gandhi Memorial Museum crowded with beautiful speci¬ 
mens of Indian handicrafts and also with exhibits of handicrafts from many 
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other countries. . The building in which the Museum is located is undoubtedly 
the most beautiful one in. Wardha with a fine garden in front. Then there is 
the big central quadrangle round which Shri Kumarappa has planned and built 
up his several departments of works. At one end of the quadrangle are situa¬ 
ted the offices, the library and reading-room, the book depot, etc. Then there 
is the big hand-made paper production unit which trains workers in producing 
hand-made paper. Just now thefe are 40 students learning this art. It is a 
department full of various processes of converting rubbish and waste‘mate¬ 
rials into hand-made paper. Just now a new experiment is being started by 
setting up a bullock-beater for pulp making. Then comes the research labo¬ 
ratory and the soap-making unit. Then there is our village pottery and 
magan-choola section which is becoming increasingly popular. The magan- 
dlps or vegetable oil lamps come next. Next in order are the spinning and 
bee-keeping sections followed by another big department, i.e. the oil pressing 
section. Six ghanis are daily at work and oil is pressed under scientifically 
improved methods from various kinds of seeds. Then there are the chakki 
and gur-making departments. There is also a blacksmithy and carpentry 
making tools and instruments for village Industries. Outside this big quad¬ 
rangle and on the other side of the road are the hostels and class-rooms of the 
Gram Udyog Vidyalaya. There is also the village industry shop which is 
popular in Wardha. The course of training is for one year and every candidate 
must learn either hand-made paper production or oil production with all the 
other industries. Theoretical classes are held in rural economics and in the 
economics of various village industries. Every student is given a complete 
idea of the ideology and methodology of the Gandhian Constructive Pro¬ 
gramme. The attempt has been more and more, not merely to teach village 
industries, but to make complete village workers who will know the why and 
the how of all the work done or learnt. 

A word about A.I.V.I.A. publications. Constructive workers have done 
a lot of good work. But few of them have cared to explain to others the ideals 
and methods of their work in a convincing manner. The result is, other 
parties with more propaganda catch the imagination of the younger gene¬ 
ration more than constructive workers with their good work. But Shri 
Kumarappa, on the other hand, has published by now almost a small library 
of books on every aspect of Gandhian Economics and on the various ‘ village 
industries \ Half the correspondence in Maganwadi is from those who express 
admiration and gratitude for these books. One typical admirer wrote recently 
that he had for some time begun to gravitate to communism, but having read 
some of Shri Kumarappa’s books he had found that Gandhism was non-violent 
Communism and that he was all for it, If the younger generation in India has 
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understood the scientific basis of Gandhian Economics thanks are due to Shri 
Kumarappa. Some one has at last offered the non-violent and revolutionary 
equivalent to communism in a simple, direct and modern way. That perhaps 
is Shri Kumarappa’s greatest contribution through the A.I.V.I.A. The 
significance of it will become clearer only as the years roll on. The Gram 
Udyog Patrika , the monthly organ of the A.I.V.I.A., has a circle of earnest 
readers throughout India and the articles appearing in them are widely copied 
by many of the newspapers. The Gram Udyog Patrika is thus source 
material for other papers. 

From the next year the A.I.V.LA. wants to go one step forward with its 
work. Till now, the A.I.V.I.A. experimented with village Industries for pro¬ 
duction. It now wants to experiment with village industries for a complete 
scheme of rural education. The inevitable line of development is thus from 
Gram Udyog to Gram Udyog Nai-Talim. Gandhiji’s revolutionary idea in 
Nai Talim is that work should not only give material production but education 
to the mind. If basic education is education of boys and girls through handi¬ 
crafts, Gram Udyog Nai-Talim will be adult education through village indus¬ 
tries. Hand-made paper production, oil making and refining, pottery, etc., 
are multi-processed handicrafts which can be richly exploited for giving edu¬ 
cation in the various subjects. Agro-botany, chemistry, physics, mathematics, 
history and fine-arts can also be taught through various processes of work in 
village industries. Every unit of village industry in a rural area can become an 
adult education centre as Gandhiji dreamt it. In basic education, we have 
taken the educated, i.e.,the teachers and trained them in handicrafts for getting 
true education. In Gram Udyog Nai-Talim, ultimately, craftsmen will be 
taken up and made into teachers to get true adult education. All those who 
work in a village industry will earn their living, produce goods needed by the 
country and at the same time educate themselves. If the A.I.V.I.A. succeeds 
in its programme of Gram Udyog Nai-Talim in Maganwadi, then the whole of 
adult education in India will undergo a most significant revolution with in¬ 
calculable results in the rural areas. 
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qq;far a aqat atw sra ata grs qgar am 3?? a atfqa qq fqqr 1 1 asraat 

>o ^ 

arqr ff n^rat gara fta' q* at sqq? rc a as qqqq =gr<5 f i 

<4 CN CS 

afa 3ik aaira i 

Os 

qra aqar a^ra fta q* at ^t?sf sftc agi arfqarfgqf £ are afa 

>0 Cv 

aqr as;ra qg | ? a? wn ^raTfqsR I i =rm f*qfa q? | fn qga aqar 

yj <*0 

aq sqq|R a qfcft at* ^ arfqqrat qT am qam qra *??U t I 

>o>o 

qaa rarar qgfqr* arfes; ^a?5 ^ ft sqfar cpt tar £ 1 aq $ 3 *q ai qraa 

^ feq qp anqq gqqaf a 1 ar%rfgqf sir rara qta ^ fqq aft? afe a 

feq asria q wr i 1 «r?qr fg afi? ait qta ^ fsq arfqarfgqf ^ qrg aqa 

555 qs aft ?» 3 a# arfqa frafe? gqqr am ^t gt ft$ a aa^ qrg fqq s;r 

qra aft i 1 qafqrc ^ qqf a ft atfqarfgqf afa qtat qtf 

qrat 1 1 ara: aaa qtfeq't g sa arfqqrfgqt <s qra ^qa q* at q? qgta 

• • 

% asira 3aa ara a 5 ? a^f 1 1 fgt afa ak fa aairat ^t armtq g?q;r? q 
qrfafrfgat # afa qtc aanra a rasa aas. qu?asirft afrsiR #qR f^l 1 
ak 3'f qao^ a ^ ^ arag qrk fqq I 1 

qrfaarfgqt a;r qa: gmrqa 1 

>0 ... . 

fg qaq a afa ^ fqar ^ at a?f ?? gq;ar t» ara ft afa a>a | 1 
?afeq srrfaqrfgqt # atata ^ ^ 5^r fa55at qrf|q 1 a*tatr ^ faq 

qqfarff g qa.- g’mna ast ara faiar qrq. ^qqr sag w$ *ja arfqarfgqt 
fqqrf qra fqgg arfqarfgqf q;r qtsa fast? ft g^ 1 sfa^ra faara att 
f ^ qq^ aja qr%rrfgqt <£t tqsrf qr gq; at fq^rat =qrf|^ 1 qga q aq 
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state eReirem® ^ qgfa 5‘g %®rqi sirq i qrcag *1 aqfqqifgqf 3ft 

^gr it fqfq.5 fa>qr 3 ttu 1 aqr 3 $ £g ^t gfaqr qit- 3 Trq*fgq ggs g 1 

'O 

qgi gqqR fsRCIT 5 TR t 

fgrcgr 1 

qg at gig s^r ft fggi «gt z?% g fq^.r ?gi ?, 3 gs gt gif^qilgqt 
eft gk st git i 1 gRftq qqra pf#t ^at^ \\ gf wtar qrst qtaqro 
5r| fg *5 Bft< cftf&a £ qqg fiatq qqf g qs^atr® aaRi gkrgrct sia aft 
qigg; ^o g. \\ g. ^o g. grfgg; siaffa ^ sft qia qft f l ^gsfir ggt 
gima q*a 1 1 

gate grew greet 1 

^g sgg g gm aft gt sqgfg f ggqj ?iq gaitgi ariqg qsrsgt eft ft 
f 1 yiw £ gara gftc nap g q^t g sing ggqa at ?Rgq grfqqrfgqft eft 
gggr ar| argg eg 1 1 graa ^ aara % g^g gg?q nrq: ^g agg ^ 
gqrgrrft mm gr^g f 1 q|t gq g 5 fgg aeqtar g gr^gfgq'f aft ggi eft 

NO CS 

t gk g* *t ? gggii q?i ai skea gi%igt qg qg gia* aaa § gk 
gggf q* «t gggr gara qgi f 1 

gqggre 1 

q^t ^ greater etg arsiq qgqa ggterct gq gig? g*a % \ sir gt 
g;ig asa sft aqi gait grtr qiea eft aqp 1 1 |g qrgqka qqq/r zmm 
gk araar ft fgrqt gag eft feq q? faaFa grq^qai | fai grfgqrgt sftggt ft 
ggfa ark %grr a; f&q ftg qtaar aars aqq ark sfg g qaigr sir i 
q^aa: srtogrc ara? m gfr fgqirg ark ggrc sg n?g ^ grfgargt qft? 3 r 

s3 nO 

qr^gfr ^g ark ?qif «?rfae qi ft ftcpig ggfa q? fg^k i> ft |g# *m 

Cs S) 

gr^qaar i 1 



14. THE HARIJAN ASHRAM, FRAYAG 

BY 

Sankar Saran 

I consider it a privilege to be offered an opportunity of joining in the 
tribute that is being paid all over the country to Shri A. V. Thakkar, known 
to us in the Harijan world as Thakkar Bapa. In writing as the President 
of the Harijan Sevak Sangh, Allahabad—a small part of Thakkar Bapa’s 
domain—I rejoice with friends all over the country that he is amongst us to 
bless us and guide us as he has done in the past. Our Ashram here had the 
good fortune of welcoming him more than once. He came to us as an 
Inspector—as a boss who has to scrutinize, and as an elder who has to 
guide. His visits were always welcome. 

It will not be out of place if I briefly survey the work of this branch 
of the All-India Harijan Sevak Sangh. Hie epic fast of Mahatma Gandhi 
in the year 1932 led to the establishment of the All-India Harijan Sevak 
Sangh with its branches all over the country. In Allahabad his inspiration 
led not only to the establishment of a branch of the Sangh, but to the 
founding of an Ashram where Harijans and non-Harijans live and work 
as comrades in the common cause of breaking down untouchability. 

The founder of the Allahabad Harijan Sevak Sangh was Munshi Iswar 
Saran who was a well-known worker in educational, social and political 
spheres. Bom on August 26, 1874, at Gorakhpur, he spent most of his life at 
Allahabad where he passed away on January 1, 1947. He was educated at 
the Muir Central College and practised law at the High Court of Judicature 
at Allahabad. Since 1920 he devoted himself almost exclusively to public 
work. He was a member of the first Legislative Assembly of India and was 
elected again to the third Legislative Assembly. He was President of the 
Provincial Social and Political Conferences. He visited Europe on several 
occasions and spent a good deal of his time there in doing propaganda for 
India. For a number of years he was the President of one of the foremost 
institutions in the Province, the Kayastha Pathshala. He was intimately 
connected with the Allahabad and Benares Hindu Universities. 

From the 8th of January, 1933, when the Allahabad Harijan Sevak Sangh 
was established, till the 1st of January, 1947, practically every minute of Munshi 
Iswar Saran’s life was devoted to this Sangh and to the Harijan Ashram which 
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was founded by him in the year 1937. The AUahabad Harlan Sevak Sangh 
is a society registered under the Societies Registration Act XXI of 1860. 

The Government have been pleased to recognise the Harijan Ashram for 
purposes of section 15-B of the Income-Tax Act which provides for rebate 
of income-tax to donors on the amount contributed to the Ashram. Originally 
the Sangh rented cottages m various parts of the town, but eventually a plot 
of land measuring twenty acres was acquired in Chandpur Salori, a village 
which is surrounded by large habitations of Harijans and near enough 
to the town, being at a distance of only a mile from the University and 
the Prayag Railway Station. The site is near the banks of the sacred 
river Ganga. The idea of the Harijan Ashram attracted considerable 
sympathy, and more land was gradually acquired, with the result that now 
the Harijan Sevak Sangh at Allahabad can claim seventy acres of land 
as its own. 

Munshi Iswar Saran made an earnest appeal for funds for the Ashram, 
and before his demise he was able to collect sufficient funds, so that to-day 
the Harijan Ashram has several activities—educational, industrial and pro¬ 
pagandist. It has a hospital equipped with an operation theatre, with 
accommodation for indoor patients, a hostel for boys, another for girls, 
a block of eight quarters for workers, a building for office, a hall and guest 
rooms, a tannery, workshop and a vocational school where, in addition to 
normal High School subjects, students can learn leather, cane, and wood 
work, and tailoring. 

In grateful recognition of what the Founder-President Munshi Iswar 
Saran did for the cause, the workers at the Ashram have, as a token of love, 
reverence and homage, named the site on which the Harijan Ashram stands 
as Iswar Saran Nagar. 

The propaganda side of the Ashram activities is two-fold, work among 
the caste Hindus against old prejudices and restrictions against Harijans, 
and work among Harijans to improve their moral and material well-being. 

The selfless and sustained devotion of Munshi Iswar Saran to the Harijan 
came has aroused interest and attracted visitors. The Ashram has had the 
good fortune of welcoming Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. Among the distinguished visitors mention 
may be made of the Right Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, H. E. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, H. E. Shri M. S. Aney, H. E. Babu Sri 
Prakasa, H. E. Dr. Kailas Nath Katju, the Hon’ble Shri Jagjiwan Ram, 
the Hon’ble Shri Krishna Singh, the Hon’ble Shri Govind Ballabh Pant, 
and the Hon’ble Shri Sampurranand. Among Europeans, the late Lord 
Lothain, Sir Henry Craik and Sir Francis Wylie have also visited the Ashram. 
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The Ashram had the pleasure of welcoming a distinguished gathering of 
the Presidents and Secretaries of the Provincial Congress Committees when 
they assembled at Allahabad for their Conference in 1947. 

Generous contributions for the Ashram have not been lacking. Dona¬ 
tions from a few annas to thousands of rupees have been given to this institution. 
Prominent among the subscribers are the Maharani Sahiba of Bettiah, the 
Right Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Major Sardar M. N. Shitole of Gwalior, 
Sir Padampat Singhania of Kanpur, Mr. Gurusaran Lai of Bihar, Maharaja 
Saheb of Balrampur, Seth B. N. Birla of Calcutta, MunshiTswar Saran and the 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sa'nkar Saran. 

Competent observers believe that the Harijan Ashram at Allahabad is 
the biggest Harijan institution in the country, in the sense that it is attacking 
the monster of untouchability on various fronts. Students, both boys and 
girls, come for education and training from different parts of India. When 
they go back to their homes they carry the message of the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh. 

The Ashram at Iswar Saran Nagar is a brotherhood of the so-called caste 
Hindus and Harijans of different provinces. There is no question of segre¬ 
gation or any feeling of inferiority among the different sets of people. They 
all mess together and lead a common life. Friday evenings are devoted to the 
memory of Mahatma Gandhi, and the first of every month is a day of remem¬ 
brance of the Founder Munshi Iswar Saran. Gandhi Jayanti and Founder’s 
Memorial Mela are annual features during the months of October and August 
respectively. 

Needless to say that a growing institution which serves the lowliest and the 
humblest in the land who have suffered neglect and repression for generations, 
feels the surge of new freedom which our country has attained. The awaken¬ 
ed national life flowing around this great land, and the constitutional and 
statutory rights that India’s Constituent and Legislative Assemblies have 
guaranteed to Harijans, have created many urgent needs. The Ashram has 
now to work with redoubled energy. Its schools and hostels are full of 
life, but its accommodation has now become meagre and its equipment 
and furniture insufficient. Expansion and replacement are now a pressing 
necessity. 

The workers desire that this institution should play a far more prominent 
part in free India than it has done in the past. The first objective is to end 
untouchability and the next objective is to break all shackles—social, religious 
arid economic—that enchain the Harijans. It is a noble enterprise. The 
Ashram needs the help and support of all men of goodwill, irrespective of 
caste, creed, nationality or politics. It is a humanitarian cause and is supported 
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by all lovers of humanity. It needs funds, and plenty of them, and in addition 
the good wishes and prayers of every lover of neglected Harijans for the 
Ashram motto is: 

SHRPI. Rtftl Wtffl JTRPR.” 

‘ I desire to destroy the suffering of those that are laden with sorrow.’ 
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SECTION IV 

GLEANINGS FROM BAPA’S OCCASIONAL 

WRITINGS 


s 



1. FAMINE RELIEF 


I. Famine Tour in Panch Mahals 
C From * The Servant of India ’, February 6, 1919) 

I was deputed by the Bombay Presidency Famine Relief Fund to visit the 
Panch Mahals District with a view to inform the Committee if the non-official 
relief in that backward district was being well distributed, and to report what 
further relief was needed. I spent about 10 days towards the end of March 
last with a view to making this inquiry, travelled about 150 miles by cart, visited 

II famine relief works of tank excavation and metal-breaking and came away 
with a great liking for the Bhils, who form the bulk of the cultivating classes. 
The eastern or Dohad sub-division is the worst affected portion of the district. 
I confined myself therefore to wandering in the Dohad and Jhalod talukas 
only. Distress among cattle was found to be great, and though mortality 
among them has not been great so far, they are at present reduced to mere 
bones and skin. As the district officials seem to have blundered at the start 
in the matter of estimating the extent of cattle distress in this sub-division, the 
quantity of Government grass allotted to this area is very small in proportion 
to its requirements and hence some cultivators are advanced cash money to 
buy grass instead of their being given grass. Human relief, too, was not 
adequate for some time and gratuitous relief was given a month or so too late. 
Even at the time of my visit the number of workers’ dependants, children and 
old persons, entitled to free relief, was restricted by a great many unnecessary 
restrictions. But things have much improved during the last month and the 
officers in charge are not slow to correct their errors or defects when pointed 
out to them in good spirit. 


THE BHIL 

The Bhil is a very good fellow. Improvident by nature, he does not spend 
much labour on his farm. Besides he is addicted to drinking. But he is a 
brave, honest and straightforward man. He does not reside in congested 
villages with crooked and insanitary lanes, but in the open in his farm house. 
A village is a number of hamlets spread over a few square miles. His language 
is a corrupt form of Gujarati with several common words borrowed from 
Marathi. As soon as a youth takes a wife, he separates himself from his 
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parents and sets up his own house. He is not regarded as an untouchable, 
but still even the Shudra may not drink water touched by him, perhaps because 
the Bhil does not cherish the same reverence for the cow as other Hindus do. 
The Salvation Army and other Christian missionaries befriend him, but no 
Hindu religious or social organization has yet given a thought to the ame¬ 
lioration of his condition, for he is in a tight economical bondage to his Sow- 
kar. Over three-quarters of the population of these two taiukas is Bhil. 
Owing to the large number of Bhil teachers sent out from the Bhil Boarding 
Schools at (1) Dohad in this district and at (2) Godsamba in Mandir Taluka 
of Surat district, Government has made it possible to start a number of prim¬ 
ary schools for Bhil children and thus to elevate the younger generation. 

CATTLE AND HUMAN DISTRESS 

The pinch felt by the Bhil on account of failure of crops is great, but that 
felt by his cattle is greater. The advice, given by H.E. the Governor at Dohad, 
in reply to the address from the municipal board, that the cultivator should 
keep his own fodder reserve for bad years, was a counsel of perfection, and 
given, I am afraid, in the wrong place. If given to the Kaira Patidar or the 
Kathiawad Kunbi, it may be of some practical value, but when given to the 
Bhil, it is absolutely thrown away. The fodder stacks at the time of my in¬ 
spection had run out, trees in reserved forests were bare of leaves, and culti¬ 
vators were anxiously waiting for grass being advanced to them by Govern¬ 
ment, sold at cheap rates by charitable bodies. To the great misfortune of the 
Bhil, the revenue officers greatly over-estimated the fodder available on the 
spot and grew wiser when it was all but too late to get more grass. The evil 
effects of this bungling will be felt in the months of May and June; and I hope 
they will not be serious. Amongst human beings there is not much distress at 
present, but large numbers of them flock to relief works and walk 2 to 6 miles, 
morning and evening, to get employment. According to latest figures, there 
were over 15,000 persons employed on relief works and nearly 12,000 gratui¬ 
tously relieved. Almost all of these were in the two taiukas, Dohad and 
Jhalod, the total population of which is about 1,25,000. So about 20 per cent 
of the people in the two areas are already on Government relief lists. This is 
rather a huge proportion. 

LARGE V. VILLAGE FAMINE WORKS 

It would not be inopportune to discuss here the comparative merits and 
demerits of large and small works for giving employment to those that need it. 
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A village work is generally more attractive on account of its proximity to the 
worker’s home, and on that account the famine code enjoins upon the worker 
there to do 33 per cent more work than on a large work, which naturally 
happens to be a distant work. In the areas visited by me, I saw a happy mean 
between the two classes of work, each work serving villagers from an area with 
a radius of about 5 or 6 miles and giving employment to 500 to 4,000 workers. 
Naturally, the worker likes to spend his evening in his home, surrounded 
by his children and other relatives, and to take what care he can of his 
starving cattle. He prefers walking 10 miles a day to living a camp life away 
from his cattle and in any hut that may be provided for him by the 
unsympathetic engineering officer. The general tax-payer is spared the expense 
of erecting the camp for such a large army of workers, and the worker is 
more happy at home than in camp, say 10 to 20 miles away from his village. 
A large camp of 10,000 persons or more is more difficult to supervise from a 
health point of view, apart from the heavy expense of the camp, and in case 
of an epidemic great panic ensues and demoralises all concerned. The present 
arrangement therefore of having, say, one work to about 20 to 60 square 
miles is very satisfactory. 


NON-OFFICIAL RELIEF 

In the current famine, Governmental efforts for famine relief are supple¬ 
mented to a great extent by non-official organized efforts. The Bombay Fund 
not only supplies funds to famine-stricken districts, but sends its representatives 
for the information of local committees which run either cost price or cheap 
grain shops or cheap fodder shops or for the distribution of clothing and 
supplementing Government doles of grain to destitutes or for maintaining free 
cattle kitchens. This sub-division has three such committees. Besides, the Sal¬ 
vation Army officers and other missionaries are at work to alleviate distress. 
Cattle camps are being started to maintain poor cultivators’ bullocks, cows and 
other animals, free of charge or at a nominal charge, till the dire days are over. 
Pleaders and schoolmasters are found devoting all their spare time, merchants 
are seen working, neglecting their private business in favour of the work of 
attending to the wants of the distressed men and cattle, and we come across 
occasional instances of Government servants throwing up their jobs for this 
work of charity. College boys hasten to enrol their names when volunteers 
are invited to do social welfare work among famine workers. Women in high 
station in life, accustomed to urban life only, are seen rambling from village to 
village in springless bullock carts in search of the hungry and the half-naked, 
—and sights of half-naked women are not wanting in villages in these days. 
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Amidst the squalid poverty that we see in villages, this desire of serving one’s 
fellow-beings is a great relief and raises great hopes for the future. 


SOCIAL WELFARE WORK 

I have submitted a small scheme to the Bombay Fund for posting hono¬ 
rary social workers on large famine works, and hope that it will soon be put 
into operation. The workers are being selected from among college students 
who are prepared to spend their days of vacation among the Bhils and their 
children, trying to help them, instruct them in the three R’s and elevate them, 
preaching abstinence or moderation in drink and giving them a wider outlook 
on life. About a dozen such workers will, it is hoped, be living in famine 
camps, befriending the Bhil and sowing the seeds of a Hindu Mission for the 
Bhils in the near future. Let even the illiterate Bhil feel that he forms a part 
of the Indian nation and that he, too, is no mean citizen of the British Empire. 

I conclude these remarks with an expression of great admiration and 
respect for the Salvation Army, which is doing meritorious work in this area. 
The Army Officer goes out in villages with a bundle of clothes to cover the naked, 
and arranges to send the poor man’s lean bullocks to his cattle kitchen. I 
am also obliged to the Collector, Mr. Clayton, for facilitating my work, allow¬ 
ing me to co-operate with him, and adopting several of the suggestions made to 
him. 


IL Famine in the Puri District 
{From 4 The Servant of India', May 20, 1920) 

I came here on the 27th April last, being deputed by the Servants of India 
Society and Mahatma Gandhi to enquire into the extent of distress existing in 
the Puri District and the sufficiency or otherwise of measures adopted by 
Government and the public to relieve the same. I went out in the District on 
the 29th last and returned to-day after about 100 miles’journey, one-third of it 
by kutcha road and the remaining by village tracks. The report is as 
follows:— 

The year 1918-19 was one of general scarcity for almost the whole coun¬ 
try, including Orissa. The Puri District is noted for its deficient and ill-dis¬ 
tributed rainfall and, in addition to that, for its liability to inundation from the 
rivers forming branches of the Mahanadi. The District Board had to open 
rice depots last year for supplying coarse rice to the people to enable them to 
withstand the exorbitantly high prices which went up to 6 Bengal seers per 
rupee. On the top of such a bad year came the floods in the rivers in August 
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last, bursting the embankment of Kushabhadra, which flooded a portion of 
the district'between that river and Bhargavi covering a tract about 150 square 
miles. ThC Water was 10 ft. in the deepest part and stood for a period of from 
1 to 6 weeks. Not only was the tnonsoon crop thus washed away, but the 
xintimely rainfall of November last spoiled the autumn crop also. Thus the 
cultivators and labouring classes were reduced to a condition bordering on 
penury and extreme destitution. 

PRIVATE RELIEF 

The Oriya peasantry is by nature feeble and timid due to continuous 
tyranny since the 16th century by Afghans, Mughals and Marathas. Besides 
this the cultivating class is extremely poor, living always on the verge of 
starvation. Though public opinion in the town of Puri is not strong and 
robust, the public had in May 1919 asked Government in a public meeting to 
declare famine then. It was in March last that the Hon. Mr. Gopabandhu 
Das brought the distress in his district into prominence in the Bihar Legislative 
Council by showing pictures of famished people and sample herbs and pow¬ 
dered rice husk which the afflicted people used as food, and by asking for a 
total grant of Rs. 2,00,000 for their relief. But absolutely nothing was done 
for the relief of the suffering people by Government. In the meantime, some 
non-official relief by free distribution of rice was given by the Puri Famine 
Committee and by the exertion of Rai Bahadur Sakhi Chand, Police Superin¬ 
tendent of the District in his private capacity and by the Hindi Natya Samaj of 
Calcutta. An Orphanage and a Hospital for the Homeless have also been 
opened since by Rai Bahadur Saki Chand in Puri, which are now overflowing. 
The Servants of India Society deputed Mr. L. Sahu with some funds for aiding 
th? non-official relief work in the beginning of March last. 

GOVERNMENT RELIEF 

The Commissioner of the Orissa Division at last visited the affected area, 
though in a cursory way, in March last and did not think that the situation was 
at all serious, as represented by the public and the Press, and he mentioned in 
the Legislative Council that the picture drawn by the Hon. Mr. Das of popular 
distress was overdrawn. As a result of this difference in the two estimates, 
official and non-official, Sir Edward Gait, the Lieutenant-Governor of the pro¬ 
vince, visited the afflicted area on the 7th of April last. This had a good effect 
as regards the relief of the prevailing distress, though as much has not come 
out of it as people expected. Gratuitous doles of rice and cooked food are 
3 6 
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given to about 5,200 persons from six central villages, and a Deputy Collector 
is appointed on special duty for this work. But the quantity of rice doled out 
to each person is less than that prescribed in the Famine Code (40 tolas instead 
of 60 and 50 tolas to males and females respectively), and more centres of relief^ 
are required to be opened to relieve many more afflicted villages. Village 
works are as necessary for the sustenance of life of able-bodied persons as rice 
doles are for the emaciated and famished. The area affected by severe 
distress is, roughly speaking, 250 sq. miles, the number of villages over 400, 
and the population about a lac and a half out of a total population of 
ten lacs in the district. A comparatively larger percentage of the affected 
population requires relief than elsewhere, as the prosperous class of tillers of 
land or artisans that are not in need of relief is much smaller than at other 
places. 


LOSS OF LIFE 

In the meantime, famine has done its work by taking a heavy toll of human 
lives. Every village, howsoever smalt (and in this tract villages consist of only 10 
to 100 houses each), has lost a few men, varying from 3 to 4 dozens and in one 
case 75, due to sheer want of food. Persons suffering from leprosy, beggars, and 
wandering members of the population have fallen an easy prey. Children and 
old persons have succumbed in large numbers, and even youths have been sacri¬ 
ficed to this calamity. I have not mentioned here anything about desertion of 
homes by men and women and also the children, perhaps to die as wanderers. 
If relief by Government had not been so long deferred, the loss of human lives 
would have been much less. I am not in a position to say accurately what the 
total loss has been. I have visited 40 villages in my 8 days’ tour, and on enquiry 
in those villages I have been able to gather that about 440 persons died of star¬ 
vation in these and a few other villages about which I have a reliable record. 
On this basis of computation I can roughly guess the total loss of life at 1,500 
at the lowest estimate. I had the misfortune to see one famished man dying 
in my camp at Nimapara in my presence, and another in a village who had been 
dead a few hours previously and not removed for cremation. Three members 
of the non-official Famine Enquiry Committee of Puri counted as many as 
thirteen human skulls with several skeletons outside a village of 60 houses, 
which had a very heavy mortality of as many as 27 since August last. 
In the village of Sutan, only 16 miles off from Puri, as many as 60 to 80 
are said to have died since the August flood, and we had the misfortune to 
count as many as 28 human skulls in the cremation ground on the day of our 
visit. 
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POLICE MUDDLE 

In case of possible'distress, some of the preliminary measures of enquiry 
and preparation to meet it are the submission of periodical reports by the Police 
Department on (1) the wandering of any needy, starving persons ; (2) any 
unusual increase of mortality, ’and (3) cases of starvation or severe want (vide 
clause 34 qf the Bihar. Famine Code, 1913). In the case of a population of 
2,750 persons included in a grdup of villages, I found total mortality due to all 
causes during the first four months of this year at 183 per mile, though there 
had been no epidemic. Is this not a sufficient indication of the existence of 
extraordinary distress, and that due to want of food, irrespective of police 
reports ? Again, about half of this number was said to have died by star¬ 
vation only, as per statements made by the police chowkidars, who record vital 
statistics. Moreover, all police subordinates have an impression that they will 
be held responsible for all deaths by starvation, and therefore they show all 
such deaths as due not to want of food, but to any ordinary disease, as fever, 
cholera or dysentery. As a matter of fact, the Famine Code enjoins on them 
the duty of reporting cases of want and starvation, but perhaps to save them¬ 
selves the trouble of reporting them, they seem to have made almost a rule, as 
I observed in numerous cases, that they pass off starvation deaths as ordinary 
deaths and thus mislead Government and the public into a false belief of good 
conditions of the people and indirectly cause deaths of poor innocent creatures 
by stopping timely action being taken for their protection. 

PRIVATE CHARITY WANTED 

Even at the present moment, deaths due to starvation are not absent or 
uncommon. To prevent any further loss of life, gratuitous relief should be 
given to at least three times the present number, and in every village, instead of 
in a few central villages public works should be liberally opened to provide 
work for the able-bodied. But private charity also should come to the assis¬ 
tance. It is a very disgraceful sight to see a woman of 40 or 50 dressed in 
rags reaching only to her knee, or a girl of 12 or 14 dressed in a mere langotee. 
To cover such naked persons, to give milk to dying babies, to set the houses 
in order of those who have deserted their homes, to take care of famine 
orphans; and to set the people again on their legs, a large amount of money is 
needed. It is hoped that rich Bengal zamindars and others who have estates 
in Orissa, Marwari merchants of Calcutta and the ever-generous millionaires 
of Bombay will send their mite to Babu Jagabandhu Sinha, pleader, Puri. A 
sum of about one lakh of rupees is not much for private charity to assist this 
practically uncared-fpr and unfortunate district. 
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III. The Muddle of the Puri Famine 
{From ‘The Servant of India\ July 8, 1920) 

After a protracted silence extending over eight long months, during which 
period leaders of the people did everything they could do to awaken the sleep¬ 
ing conscience of Government, the Bihar and Orissa Government have foundit 
necessary to make a public explanation of the action they took to alleviate 
acute suffering, or rather, of their inaction. They have issued a comihunique 
recently ‘ to correct numerous inaccuracies of statement 5 as their attention 
‘ has been drawn to a number of articles and letters which have lately appeared 
in the public press regarding the distress in the Puri District and the measures 
taken to relieve it \ In trying to correct alleged inaccuracies, the Government 
themselves have committed very serious blunders, have appropriated to them¬ 
selves work done by others, have tried to gloss over unpardonable official 
remissness, thrown blame on the wrong shoulders and made a scape-goat of an 
Indian Collector to save an I.C.S. European Commissioner. These are strong 
words, but they are written after a full knowledge of the question for over two 
months on the spot. 

In the communique, the Government have been very careful to make de¬ 
tailed mention of non-official relief work done in 1918 and 1919, which at other 

i 

times they would not have known, much less cared to applaud. jAny private 
charity work with which any officer was connected in even the smallest way has 
been paraded as if it was done mainly by public servants out of public funds 
under instructions from an ever-vigilant administration, and as if the donors of 
thousands of rupees and the honorary self-sacrificing workers were almost 
negligible. But they were not content with taking full credit for the work of 
the District Relief Committee ; they even went so far as to chastise these selfless 
workers when their resources were at an end and when they could no longer 
give any further relief. The communique makes absolutely no mention of the 
fact that in spite of their own officers relieving distress in their private capacity 
by the aid of influential friends, they remained unmoved and saw no distress 
when people were dying of starvation, not only in villages but even in the streets 
of Puri town. 

Thanks to the selfless Oriya champion, the Hon. Mr. Gopabandhu Das, 
the matter received some prominence when he pleaded in March last in the 
Bihar Council for the relief of sufferings of his brethren. He was pooh-poohed 
by his official opponents, headed by the Hon. Mr. Grunning, the Commis¬ 
sioner of Orissa, who had the effrontery to question the accuracy of the facts, 
though he himself had never been to the real scene of distress. This gentleman 
caries the whole burden of Orissa, including five British Pistricts and 24 feud&- 
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tory states, on his. bro'ad back. He said to a member of the Famine Enquiry 
Committee and wrote so to another* suggesting thereby that an officer of his 
high responsibilities could not be expected to visit out-of-the-way villages, 
where a few people might be dying of starvation. Can it be imagined that he was 
so ignorant as to believe that the brass bangles which some women wore were 
made of gold and that the zinc bangles which others wore were made of silver ? 
If Mr. Grunning thinks that the burden of Orissa is too much for him he should 
request Government to put him in charge of work which he can efficiently 
manage. It is really Mr. Grunning who was responsible for the failure to 
organise relief in the Puri District and who is obstinate enough to mislead the 
Bihar Government into refraining from the declaration of famine at any cost. 
Though the area of suffering is now as much as 1,000 sq. miles and the popula¬ 
tion about five lacs of human beings, he considers the area 4 so small ’ and 
reduces it, by a cruel juggling of words and by adopting a criterion thirty times 
stricter than in section 68 of the Famine Code to 90 sq. miles only. The author 
of the Imperial Gazetteer wrote in 1873 in connection with the famine policy: 

4 In the Orissa Famine of 1866 .. . the men who spoke out before Govern¬ 
ment was willing to hear, were ruined. It should never be forgotten 
that, with the average officials, especially in the subordinate ranks, 
and for the native gentry as a body, the attitude which the head of 
Government takes up will be the attitude which they adopt. The 
example of facing the facts will penetrate to every police station 
and landlord’s office.’ Skrine’s Life of Hunter , p. 218. 

In the present case Orissa, being far from Bihar, Mr. Grunning has been 
the de facto Government, and his attitude which was 6 no famine, not even dis¬ 
tress,’ was taken up by every official from the Collector down to the police sub- 
inspector/and the village chowkidar. As the head of the Government did not 
sanctipn the use of the word 4 famine deaths by starvation of hundreds and 
thousands of persons were not enough for the declaration of famine. 

Referring to deaths from starvation the communique states : 

4 No deaths from starvation have been reported by the chowkidars, and 
in view of the uniformly excellent work which the Superintendent of 
Police, Rai Bahadur Sakhichand, is admitted by all concerned to 
have done in connection with the scarcity, the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council is unable to accept the statement that deaths from star¬ 
vation have been deliberately reported as deaths from ordinary 
diseases.’ 

This is wonderful logic. Rai Bahadur Sakhichand, the good Jain that he 
is, has done excellent work in connection with the relief of distress. But he 
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his hundreds of village chowkidars have nothing in common and they do not 
go by his lofty principles of ethics and religion. From this chain of reasoning 
Sir Edward Gait and his executive Councillors conclude that they do not 
believe that a single individual from those hundreds of the chowkidars, who have 
had the benefit of a high-souled superior as Mr. Sakhichand, would stoop so 
low as to make false entries in their books. Moreover, they have forgotten 
to note, though it was brought to their notice by a letter in the 6 Searchlight of 
Patna \ that the safeguard of Panchayat member’s countersignature in death 
and birth registers, provided in the Chowkidari Act of 1871, is systematically 
disregarded in the Puri district. Mr. Vaughan Nash, the special correspon¬ 
dent of the Manchester Guardian in the great Indian Famine of 1900, writes 
in his book, The Great Famine , p. 43, that as the word ‘ starvation * is one 
that the Government does not sanction, fifteen children were reported to have 
died of 4 emaciation’, a disease invented for famine days. In Puri, fever, 
diarrhoea and other common diseases have taken the place of ‘ emaciation 
because the use of even the mild disease of emaciation was not sanctioned by 
Mr. Grunning. 

I reported in the beginning of May last that I have in my possession a 
reliable record of 440 starvation deaths that have taken place in 40 villages, 
and on that basis I then computed that the total number of such deaths was 
about 1,500. After a closer acquaintance with the condition of Puri people, 
I find that my estimate was rather low and I was then not aware of the numerous 
starvation deaths that took place in the streets of Puri, as well as in other parts 
of the district which I then thought to be free from distress. If the estimate 
be now revised, I would not put it at less than 3,000. After the enquiry made 
by the Collector of two starvation cases that I reported and of fifteen more 
reported by others and the result thereof which has appeared in the com¬ 
munique, I am not sorry that I did not supply the list of the 440 dead persons 
with their place of residence and other particulars, as enquiry into them would 
not have met with a better fate. If an impartial committee be appointed to 
enquire into starvation deaths, hundreds of them will be brought to the public 
notice and things will appear in true colours, but not if the enquiry is made 
by the Collector or Commissioner who are held by the public to be responsible 
for the acuteness of their misery and distress. 
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I. Compulsory Education 
(From * The Servant of- India \ December 4, 1919) 

The Joint Committee on the Reforms has safe-guarded the interests of the 
depressed classes and women by providing special seats for the representatives 
of the former and by leaving the grant of franchise for women to the 
provincial legislatures whose progressive views on the question are too 
well known to cause one any anxiety. This is as it should be. But the vote 
would do neither the franchise-holder nor the country much good if the 
vpters are not able to understand the importance of the problems of the 
day and to exercise their voting powers in an intelligent and effective way. 
This, it need hardly be said, they would be in a position to do, only if they 
have at least an elementary education—just sufficient, if no more, to grasp 
things when presented within an eafcy compass. The present condition of 
our masses is immeasurably far from any approach to this. The last (1911) 
census figures show that only 11% of the male and 1% of the female 
population could read and write in their own vernacular. The ten years 
which have since then elapsed are not likely to show any very startling 
achievement. At the present day, if I may' venture on a guess, not less 
than 80% of our men and 97% of our women remain illiterate still. No 
doubt, Compulsory Education Acts have been recently passed, but their 
application, where they are enforced at all, is very limited. In the Bombay 
Presidency which was the first to enact compulsion, only two towns with a 
population of 110,000 and 22,000 have till now come forward to take 
advantage of the Act, that is, only 0.67 % of the total population in the 
Presidency. 

One of the most formidable obstacles in the way is, of course, finance. 
Money has to be found for the increased pay of starved teachers, for opening 
more schools for boys and many more for girls (of even advanced commu¬ 
nities), for giving additional facilities to children of backward and depressed 
classes, for opening a large number of schools or colleges for training teachers, 
for engaging attendance officers and their staff for compelling children to go to 
school, and for building or renting houses for accommodating the increased 
number of schools in our congested towns. The nation, no doubt, has to pay 
for all this. There are no two opinions on the point. But the trouble has 
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been in settling who should pay for it all,—whether (1) the national exchequer, 
or (2) the provincial treasury, or (3) local funds. All tall talk of universal 
education in the country notwithstanding, it is an admitted fact that compul* 
sory education is still to be an experiment with us. Not that it is doubted 
whether it will prove successful or not; but it is a novel thing for the masses, 
and, before they see the ends of the experiment realised, at least in a large 
measure, it would not be fair to ask them to pay fully for it from local funds 
only. To say that if you care for the education of your backward commu¬ 
nities (for in the advanced ones, even under the voluntary method, education 
has become almost universal), you must find alt the monfcy you want by taxing 
yourself locally, and that you shall not get from the provincial or national 
treasury a pie more than the proportion you get under the voluntary system, 
looks like a step-motherly method of doing it. Often the ruling class is heard 
arguing that, if more money be given to towns for this so-called experiment, 
it will be at the expense of the village folk, whose interest is their prime 
consideration and whose education is much less advanced than that of the 
people of the towns. Such an argument of setting one class against another, 
of one community against another, of town people against village people, 
is at this late hour of the day, simply sickening. You may as well argue 
that, if colleges and science institutions be started in out-of-the-way villages, 
it will be in the interest of the village folk and that, therefore, they shall 
hereafter be located at such places alone. In the same way you may argue 
that, when the pay of the civil or the medical services is increased, it is at 
the cost of the education of the poor village child. But this reasoning is 
neither fruitful, nor logical, nor even wise. The State treasury is not 
inelastic and budgets are not framed year after year on fixed income from 
taxes. 

Elementary education is as necessary for the good government and for the 
prosperity of the country, as protection by the army, by the police and by the 
navy. It is as necessary as the post and telegraph, the railway and irrigation 
works. All these departments are conducted as national, as all-India, con¬ 
cerns. If expenditure voted for the construction of new railways or for the 
building of houses for the police or for prodigal expenses on the army, etc., 
be treated as a national burden, one cannot understand why education, and 
primary education at that, should be an exception and a local matter. Ele¬ 
mentary education is generally in charge of local bodies—Municipalities and 
District Boards—in this country as well as elsewhere with a view to take 
advantage of popular agency for the spread of education, and not because the 
local bodies are richer than the State, or because education is a local duty like 
roads and sanitation. But in India at present, not only is the education of 
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the child not a national concern, but has been made & provincial concern 
by long usage. Nay, more,; not only is it made a provincial departoenty but 
- the executive officers in charge of the provincial funds say that is as much a 
local as a provincial concern, and that for the education of a town child yon 
Shall not get anything more than ofte-half of your total expenditure on such 
education. 

Let us take the Bombay Presidency. Provincial grants to elementary 
education in towns did not exceed 40% of its total expenditure till about a 
year ago, when, thanks to the Hon. Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla, it was increased 
to 50 %. Grants to education in villages, i.e. areas within the sphere of work 
of District Boards, are as much as 75 to 90% of their total educational vote. 
This is good and as it ought to be, and nobody grudges it. But all this is only 
for voluntary education. The case of compulsory education is different. 
Compulsion can be begun with towns only and it is only if things are made a 
little easy for them that the new system can be popular, or, to be more precise, 
can become less unpopular than at present. Let us take an instance. Sup¬ 
posing that a town at present spends Rs. 5,000 for voluntary education of its 
children, for universal education on a compulsory basis, it will have to spend 
about Rs. 12,500. For boys, about double the money will have to be spent, 
and for girls three times, as about 50% of boys and 33% of girls may be 
taken as attending schools in towns voluntarily and as the number of boys and 
girls are almost equal. At present the town finds Rs. 2,500 from its local 
taxation and gets 2,500 from provincial taxation. Under the altered circum¬ 
stances, the town will have to find Rs. 3,750 in addition, and the provincial 
fund the same amount if the present proportion is borne by the two funds. 
How very difficult it is for the town to find one and a half times as much again 
for its education, without increasing its taxation abnormally, can be well 
imagined. To the provincial funds, which aggregate 10 crores a year, it is a. 
fleabite. Leaders of popular opinion have, therefore, been clamouring for a 
two-thirds contribution from provincial funds for such towns as introduce 
compulsory education. They have moved the Bombay Legislative Council 
thrice on this subject, but without success. On the basis of a two-thirds 
grant, the town, in the case taken above for illustration, will have to find 
an additional Rs. 1,667 or two-thirds more of its present expenditure, 
and the province an additional Rs. 5,833. This may be said to be a fairly 
reasonable proportion, one to three and a half. But now, the Bombay 
Government says: if you want to try the experiment you must pay for it 
and pay heavily too, otherwise, you shall not make it. It almost amounts 
to saying : we will penalise you for trying this experiment of universal 
education. But it is to be earnestly hoped that when the long hoped-for 
37 
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Reform Bill is passed this month before the happy Christmas, the 
popular element will be increased both in our legislative and executive 
councils and that money will then be found for this all-important step 
in national advance. Until money is voted liberally from,the provincial, 
if not from the national, treasury, universal education will remain a happy 
dream, both for the town and the village. % 

II. Primary Education in Bombay 
(.From 6 The Servant of India February 2, 1922) 

The Chandavarkar Committee, appointed by the Bombay Legislative 
Council to enquire into the extent of the demand for compulsory education in 
the various parts of the presidency and to suggest ways and means for meeting 
it, has raised a new hope in the mind of the masses, not to speak of the intelli¬ 
gentsia. The Committee made a tour and took evidence at Bombay, Ahmeda- 
bad, Karachi, Belgaum and Poona, and are now drafting their report. The 
great bulk of the evidence, excepting, perhaps, Sindh and the landlord class in 
Gujarat was decidedly in favour of the introduction of compulsory education, 
by rapid stages for boys, and after a short interval, for girls. By compulsory 
education is meant not the compulsion by local option which is now permitted 
in Municipal towns only by the Patel Act of 1918, but absolute compulsion, 
either for boys or children of both sexes, in any particular area decided upon 
by the Education Minister after full consultation with local officers and repre¬ 
sentative bodies. Compulsion by local option has evidently been not very 
fruitful, if it has not proved quite a failure. The large non-Brahman popula¬ 
tion of the Deccan is thirsting for universal education and is willing to be taxed 
specially for it. Not only that but they believe, rightly or wrongly, that their 
aspirations for literacy are being kept in check by the Brahman community 
in general, and by Brahman teachers and inspectors in particular. Such is the 
popular demand at present in the Deccan and Karnatak. It is to be hoped 
that this will be encouraged and not damped. Our Legislative Council will 
have to find the money necessary to realise these hopes and to carry 
the light of knowledge to the smallest village within a reasonable period 
of time. 

The question of making elementary education universal depends mostly, 
if not wholly, on the provision of funds. It is true that the Bombay Presidency, 
as well as other provinces and the Central Government, are passing through 
very bad financial times. Revenue has decreased everywhere, trade is depress¬ 
ed and expenditure—due to higher salaries of officers as well as subordinates, 
chiefly of the former—has increased enormously, and all Finance Members 
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have had-a very uneasy time of it- Tax on amusements and racing, higher 
court-fees and stamp duty, succession duties, tax on Devasthan and other 
mams, increased cess on land revenue, income-tax on lower incomes than are 
at present liable to central taxation, income-tax cess, even marriage tax, to 
on'luxuries—all sorts of taxes were suggested to the Chandavarkar Committee, 
to be levied by the State and utilised only for compulsory education. On a 
very rough estimate about Rs. 3 crores are needed for bringing every boy or 
girl of school-age (6 to 11) in the presidency to school. So if the programme 
be spread over a period of ten years, the Education Minister wants annually 
Rs. 30 lakhs more than the preceding year for ten years to come, for this one 
branch of education only. With the rapid expansion of primary education, 
secondary, collegiate and industrial education are bound to grow. So an 
annual increment of the educational budget by about 50 lakhs more for ten 
years to come, or of 5 crores by 1932, if universal primary education is to be a 
reality and not merely a pleasant talk, must be met from some source or 
other. 

While on this point, a fact seriously complained of by the rural population, 
especially of the villages which have no schools (and these contain a large 
proportion of the total population), may be mentioned. They say, ‘the 
Government has been taking the local fund cess from us since the sixties of the 
last century, and earmarking one-third of it for primary education. But we, 
the people of the 16,000 school-less villages (out of a total of 26,000) have been 
simply paying for education for 60 years but never receiving anything—ab¬ 
solutely nothing—in return. Of course, it is not much; it is being very largely 
supplemented from provincial funds, which again are made up from land 
revenue which is the main source of supply of the provincial revenue (6 out of 
15 erodes, total). If this is so, on what principle of equity or justice do you 
refuse us a primary school, or primary education ? 5 The answer usually 
trotted out by an unsympathetic officer or politician is that the law does not 
say that a school shall be provided in every village that pays the education cess, 
and that schools are provided at many large villages in every district, which 
alone can be taken as an administrative unit and not a village. This is equiva¬ 
lent to saying, * You shall pay at your village a part of the purchase money 
for education, but the goods need not be delivered in your village, but 5 to 
10 miles away, where you can send your six-year child daily to receive it, if 
you care.’ This may sound well in the mouth of a quibbling lawyer, but not 
of a statesman who should provide equal facilities for every unit of the nation, 
howsoever low or humble. 

Leaving aside for a moment the question of equity to small villages and of 
universal compulsion, we may fairly expect that our Minister will immediately 
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formulate a good programme of educational expansion. Even during the war 
(except for two years) the usual programme of 500 new primary schools every 
year was kept up. Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla, in August 1918, laid down his 
policy of expansion and aimed at providing every village, with a population 
of not less than 500, with a school. As a result new schools were provided 
#s follows : 

1917- 18 .. ..387 

1918- 19 .. .. 826 

1919- 20 .. .. 746 

The number of schools provided in 1920-21 is not known, as the report 
is not yet out, being overdue for 10 months. We do not expect that any 
appreciable number of new schools was opened in the current year (1921-22), 
as we were given to understand that ‘ we gave up the programme of expansion 
for the year, because the money required for it was wanted to be spent in making 
low-paid primary teachers to a certain extent contented.’ Now that the 
teachers have been made contented with better salaries, and nobody grudges 
•them that, the public rightly expects that the programme which was suspended 
for one year only will be put in hand from April next. 

In order to meet the demand for trained teachers, training schools have 
been opened during the last 2 or 3 years, one in each district, each training 
about 50 scholars annually. So on that account at any rate there need be no 
hindrance to the opening of new schools. But we have heard with great regret 
that six of these schools have been closed since December last, either for want 
of funds or because more trained teachers could not be employed. Three of 
these schools were located in the Kanarese Districts of Belgaum, Bijapur and 
Karwar, and the fact that the percentage of trained teachers in these districts 
was greater than in Marathi or Gujarati Districts, cannot be an argument for 
abolishing the schools. But there does not seem to us to be a shadow 
of an argument in favour of abolition of the training schools at Godhra 
(Gujarati) and Mirpur khas (Singhi) and more so for Mahomedan 
women’s training school for Urdu at Hubli. Mahomedan women teachers 
are rara avis in this presidency, as elsewhere and the Bombay Schools 
Committee cannot open Mahomedan girls’ schools for want of such 
teachers. But let us hope that there may have been some other 
convincing reason for the abolition of these new training institutions. 
As no new schools have been opened during the current year, we hope that 
a larger number than the usual 500 will be opened in the coming year, and 
we will be content to wait for compulsory education till the Committee 
submits its report to the Council, and the Council discusses it and legislates 
on the basis of their decision. 
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HI, Mass Education 

■ (from ‘The Hindustan Times\ February 13, 1949) 

The compulsory primary education of our masses has been talked of for 
the last 39 years, Gopal Krishna Gokhale of revered memory had brought a 
resolution in the Legislative Assembly in the year 1910, proposing the intro¬ 
duction of compulsion for primary education of children. He followed it by 
a Bill in the year 1911 seriously proposing that it should be taken in hand and 
the principle underlying it accepted by the Government. But the Govern¬ 
ment of the day thought the move was premature. 

Thirty-nine years have rolled by. Many provinces, especially Bombay and 
Madras, have passed Acts in this direction but the result has not yet been any¬ 
thing substantial. If I say that even these advanced provincial Governments 
have merely tinkered with the problem I will not be very inaccurate. The 
Bombay Government has resolved to introduce compulsory education in 
villages and towns with a population of 1,000 and over. This was in the year 
1947. But if my information is correct, it has not been able to give full effect 
to it for want of duly qualified teachers and for other reasons. 

An economy drive, as a result of the inflation in the grip of which the coun¬ 
try is at present, is ordered by the Central Government all round and there¬ 
fore, even primary education has been retarded. Though social education, 
a new name for adult education, is now taken by some provinces in earnest, 
it cannot be a substitute for whole-time education of children for four or five 
hours a day. Adult education can be at the most a good supplementary to the 
education of children. 

The Sargeant Scheme of Compulsory Education is almost forgotten now. 
No doubt some other things have moved fast after August 15, 1947. The 
setting up of embassies in foreign countries, the accession and merging of 
States with the adjoining provinces or into their own unions, and such political 
matters, are going apace. The abolition of Zamindari in the provinces of 
West Bengal, Bihar and U.P. is envisaged and a big province like Madras has 
gone completely dry by the abolition of its excise revenue. But hardly any¬ 
body talks about the abolition of mass illiteracy. 

And yet adult franchise has already been included in our constitution. 
Some of our leaders, especially Dr. Rajendra Prasad, doubt whether adult 
franchise can be feasible in the next elections which will be on us at the latest 
in 1951. 

No doubt primary education is the duty and obligation of provincial and 
State Governments, but until the Central Government shows the way by in¬ 
troducing compulsory education in Centrally-administered areas like Himachal 
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Pradesh, the State of Cutch, Ajmer-Merwara, etc., the provinces will not 
be awakened to their sense of duty. Moreover, in present circumstances, the 
provinces cannot foot the whole bill for mass literacy. Unless the Central 
Finance Minister makes up his mind to devote a few crores annually for this 
great object, no progress will be shown. If he can find crores of rupees for the 
campaign in Kashmir why not a few crores for the campaign against illiteracy ? 

I have just returned from a 20-day tour in a most backward area sittiated 
in the centre of the country, the Mandla District of C.P., which has 67 % of 
tribal and backward population. I also visited the southern part of Rewa 
State, which too has an equally large proportion of still more backward tribes; 
the State of Korea, which has now been economically developed on account of 
its coal-fields, discovered only 20 years ago ; the extensive area of Surguja, 
which is untouched by rail communication and has hardly any roads ; and 
Jashpur State of Chhattisgarh. 

This may be said to be the darkest region from the literacy point of view. 
But even here what did I observe? Wherever primary schools were set up by 
the C.P. Government under its newly-started Backward Areas Welfare Depart¬ 
ment, they were filled up to overflowing by scores of children eager and thirst¬ 
ing for knowledge and new light. I could see one- or two-teacher schools over¬ 
flowing with 50 to 125 children, including girls. In some places, villagers had 
started their own schools independently of the Government and were asking me 
and my party to take up those schools which they were no longer able to pay 
for. In the Jashpur sub-division of Raigarh District, 75 primary schools and 
7 middle schools with free hostels, have been set up in the last eight months. 
When such is the crying demand for education in the most backward regions, 
how much greater is the demand in the comparatively advanced areas? 

The education of girls presents special problems. Even in parts where 
girls do not suffer under special disabilities their attendance in common schools 
is poor. There must be special encouragement for them, if not for all 
children. There should be special stipends for them, free slates and books, 
and, last but not least, provision of women teachers. 

My tour extended to regions mostly inhabited by backward tribal people 
—-Gonds, Pankas, Baigas, Oraons, Kisans and others. While talking about 
them, I cannot resist the temptation of saying that as long as they are subjected 
to the temptation of drink by means of scores of small distilleries-cum-drink 
shops amidst them, they can never be economically well off. Prohibition may 
or may not be introduced amongst our industrial labour in cities, but it 
must be introduced first and foremost amongst these people. The widely 
spread-out system ruins these unsophisticated people physically and 
economically. 
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In conclusion the Government of India must take a lead in pointing the 
way to lift up these backward communities who have been mostly residents of 
areas known as Indian States. The States Ministry, headed by our popular 
Sardar Patel, may be asked to take special interest in the amelioration of the 
conditions of these backward people. Article 301 of the Draft Constitution 
proposes that a commission may be sent round in the country, in all provinces 
and States to investigate the condition of socially and educationally backward 
classes and to make recommendations on the steps that should be taken by the 
Central Government But why wait for the new constitution to come into 
effect two or three years after ? Why not set up such a commission at the 
present moment ? There is nothing to prevent the Government taking such a 
beneficent step and in the interest of the most backward and the weakest section 
of the nation at the present moment. This is an important item in the nation¬ 
building programme, as it affects several crores of our people. This weakest 
section cannot be estimated at less than 8 crores or 25 % of the nation. Not a 
day should be lost in sending round such a commission and to adopt its 
recommendations. 



3. THE ADIVASIS 


I. The Bhil 

(From e The Servant of India ’, December 14, 1922) 

Salvationist and other Christian Missionaries have worked for several years 
past for the amelioration of the Bhil, both in Gujarat and Khandesh, but no 
indigenous body seems to have done so. One Guru Govind worked and 
accomplished a lot for the service of the Bhil, but as he mixed himself up with 
politics in his temperance work he had to be removed by Government from the 
field of his beneficent activities. The famine of 1919 and the scarcity of 1922 
have brought the writer in pretty close contact with the Bhils. The Bhil is ,to 
be found in every stage of civilization ; from the wild hunter to the orderly 
and hardworking peasant, and the Bhil of the Panch Mahals very nearly ap¬ 
proximates to the latter description. According to the Official Gazetteer, 
the Bhil is * truthful and honest but thriftless, excitable and given to 
drink \ 

He is in great terror of the ‘ Mehta ’ (officials of the all powerful sarkar), 
and of the thousand and one regulations of a complex Government. As tends 
to a wild life, his village is not a cluster of houses or huts as ordinary Gujarati 
villages ; every Bhil has his own separate hut on or close to his farm, preferably 
on high ground. His wants are but few. A mere langoti serves for his dhoti, 
but while working bare-bodied in his field with the langoti alone, he does not 
put off his head dress, which is an apology for a turban. All clothes with him 
are mere ‘ rags such is his philosophic disregard of what is considered a prime 
necessity of life by most of our countrymen. As a matter of fact, he or his wife 
are to be seen mostly in tattered rags, and the children, including girls up to, 
say, 12, and sometimes more, are often without any clothing save a langoti. 
To the police every Bhil is a potential thief, and truly so, because he is so often 
starving. As the Sanskrit proverb runs, * Which sin is not capable of being 
committed by a starving man ? ’ Maize is his principal crop and favourite 
food, and wheat, rice and gram he seeks only as a last resort. He keeps a 
number of cattle, which he uses for milk as well as for food in case of neces¬ 
sity. On the whole he is an honest, simple, manly fellow and capable of 
hard work, but he needs to be lifted up above the primitive state in 
which he now is. 
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II. Social Work Amongst Gujarat Bhils 
v s (From c The Servant of India \ June 22, 1922) 

, The Bhils have recently come into some prominence on account of the 
agrarian trouble which some Bhil cultivators of Sirohi State (South Rajputana) 
had with Sirohi Durbar. The'purpose of this short article, however, is not to 
deal with that trouble or to apportion the blame for it. It is only to awaken 
the social conscience of their more fortunate neighbours to a duty which, they 
have long neglected. The home of the Bhils is in the hilly country which 
stretches from Mount Abu in the north, embraces Dungarpur, Banswada and 
other States of Central India and extends to the Satpuda range and Khandesh 
in the south. From their homeland many of them have descended to the 
plains of Gujarat and Northern Deccan and latterly, under pressure of famine, 
some of them have gone even to Sind. In the unsettled times between the 
Mogul rule and the British rule they lived as robbers, but for some time past 
they have settled down as peaceful cultivators of the soil. They can be found, 
even at the present time, in every stage of civilization from the wild hunter of 
the hills to the hard-working peasant of our ryotwari villages, with a sprink¬ 
ling of persons who are employed as teachers in our rural schools. They speak 
a mixed dialect of Gujarati and Rajastani with a few words of Marathi. They 
have the reputation of being truthful and honest, but are thriftless, excitable 
and very much given to drink. They are a very simple race, with very few 
wants ; they will not trouble themselves to earn more than is necessary to meet 
their absolute needs, and are a very merry people. 

The present writer has come in personal touch with the Bhils of Gujarat, 
who live jn the Dohad subdivision of the Panch Mahals and the adjoining 
States of Revakantha and Mahikantha Agencies, while doing relief work 
amongst them during periods of distress due to bad seasons. He has therefore 
had "some opportunity of observing the weaknesses as well as the potentialities 
of that race. With regard to the economic condition of the Bhil, it may be 
said that, as a general rule, he is completely in the hands of his sowkar ormoney- 
lender in good season or bad, unless he has completely lost his credit. In 
good season he carries all his excess grain to the sowkar, who credits the price 
thereof to his account. If he wants to buy cloth for himself or his family or to 
get his son married, he goes to his sowkar, who is ready to oblige him with the 
necessary amount. In case he wants to have seed or to replace a dead bullock, 
he goes to him, and is charged 25 % interest up to the next harvest, i.e. for a 
period not exceeding six months. The sowkar is his banker who will not give 
him any interest for his deposit as it is supposed to be idle money, but will 
charge him quite a high rate when he has a minus balance. A large land bank 
38 
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is a great necessity to assist him to escape the very kind attentions of a class of 
men who live on the labour of the over-trustful and illiterate Bhil. About 
twenty-five Co-operative Credit Societies have been recently started for the 
Bhils but this number has to be greatly increased before any appreciable good 
can come out of them. 

The Bhil is in very great fear of the ‘ Mehtas ’ (officials) of the all-powerful 
Government and of the thousand and one regulations of the Sarkar. He will 
allow himself to be subjected to any zoolum on the part of the petty officials. 
Though daring and physically powerful, he will not grumble in the least against 
illegal exactions or corporal punishment inflicted by a peon or a talati. Illiter¬ 
acy is his great enemy and he does not know how much power lies behind the 
art of reading and writing. Recently a few day schools and boarding schools 
are started by Government, the Christian Missions and other organizations in 
which the children are given primary instruction, but that is a very small be¬ 
ginning. It is not that they are indifferent to learning, but schools are not 
provided for them and the proper class of teacher, one with a missionary zeal, 
is not coming forward. The present writer has had the good fortune to super¬ 
vise a free boarding school and a day school for Bhil boys recently started, and 
these schools are availed of much beyond his expectation and are filled with 
students. 

An organization exclusively devoted to the service of the BhHs in Gujarat 
is a great necessity. It would be very effective, if it undertook intensive work 
for their social and economic betterment in a small area. A devoted worker 
living among them would be able among other things : 

(a) By personal contact to inculcate in them the habit of cleanliness and 
abstinence from drink. To teach the children of both sexes the art of reading 
and writing in schools to be started and to adults the habits of industry and hard 
work. 

( b ) To give them protection from the greed of the sowkar and to start 
co-operative credit and stores societies. To secure him against the petty 
tyrannies of the police, forest and land revenue subordinates. 

(c) To hold periodical informal meetings and to read to them stories 
from Ramayana and other religious books and also to give them a certain 
amount of general information from the newspapers. 

(< d ) To reform their customs in respect of marriage, birth, death and 
guide their caste meetings. 

Steady and disinterested social workers from the educated and advanced 
classes are needed for carrying on such missionary work for the uplift of a 
section of our countrymen. It is not asking too much of Gujarat to supply 
a few such workers to work there for about ten years, if not for life. 
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III. Social Work Among tRe Aboriginals 
(.From 6 The Servant of India 9 , December 6, 1923) 

A large part of our people, found in all parts of India, are known by the 
name of forest tribes or aboriginals. They apparently are the remaining non* 
Aryans who were driven to hills and .forests by successive Aryan invasions. 
Originally they were the owners of this land, until our Aryan forefathers dis¬ 
possessed them of it. Their numbers are quite large. I regret I have not got the 
statistics of the various castes comprising these communities for the various 
provinces, but in Bombay Presidency including the Indian States their number 
is close upon 19 lacs in a population of 290 lacs. They form therefore over 
6 % of the Bombay population or one anna in the rupee. In other parts of 
the country too, I believe, their numbers are considerable, especially so in 
the Central Provinces, Rajputana and Chota Nagpur. Khonds and Gonds, 
Santals and Todas, Mundas and Oraons are very large communities and 
exceed greatly in numbers our Bhils and other Kaliparajs. 

The Bhil’s ignorance is profound. Figures of literacy found in the latest 
Bombay Census reports show that hardly one person in 275 of these commu¬ 
nities can read and write their own language, against 1 in 13 among Hindus 
and 1 in 14 among Parsis. Their exploitation by the Aryans, especially by the 
so-called higher castes has been going on ruthlessly for centuries past. Govern¬ 
ments and trading classes have all combined to keep them down and to treat 
themnot like human beings, but like wild beasts or, at the best, likecattle. They 
have been duped out of their lands, which they brought under cultivation by 
reclaiming forests. All their wealth in cattle and money has been taken away 
from them, by the wily money-lenders who trade upon their ignorance of 
accounting and thus defraud them. Such is the depressing social, economic 
and intellectual condition in which lacs and millions of our brethren are rotting 
at the present day. Yet, I am afraid I am not exaggerating when I say that our 
national conscience towards these tribes has still not awakened—not even to 
the extent that it has towards the untouchable classes. There is a greater and 
stronger barrier between these aboriginal tribes and ourselves than between 
the untouchable classes and ourselves. We do take service from the untouch¬ 
ables ; we do let them live, though in locations, in our villages : but there are 
hardly any points of contact between the forest tribes and ourselves except 
money-lending and purchasing their forest and other produce at very cheap 
rates. Very few, if any, social workers of note have worked amongst them, 
except Christian missionaries. The Hindu has completely neglected them, 
though, by slow degrees, the aboriginal is willing to, and does as a matter of 
fact, assimilate himself to him. His religion is described in census reports as 
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animistic, but very large numbers from them are enumerated as Hindus in this 
Presidency. 

I may narrate here, in brief, the work of the Bhil Seva Mandal, an asso¬ 
ciation of social workers started for work among the Bhils of Panchmahals in 
Gujarat on the settlement system. The work is restricted to only two talukas, 
measuring 600 sq. miles, so that it can be done intensively. Seven centres of 
work have been started, each having a school with an agricultural bias for their 
children, two of them being Boarding Schools. Two dispensaries are run 
specially for their benefit, temperance work is done amongst them, protection 
is given to them against the tyranny of the sowkar and the subordinate official, 
chiefly .the policeman, and a religious turn is given to their daily life and their 
songs. One is surprised to find that the Bhil boys show great keenness in attend¬ 
ing schools, and for that purpose some of our boys daily walk 2 to 3 miles to 
their school; only one must first gain their confidence. They appreciate medi¬ 
cal relief very much, and though attached in a large measure to the belief that 
all diseases are caused by evil spirits, which must be propitiated by offerings 
of goats or fowl, they are taking to medicine very easily. The work is very 
hopeful, interesting and encouraging. 

The Kaliparaj of Surat and Baroda—the term Kaliparaj includes all 
forest or aboriginal tribes of Gujarat—has recently awakened in an astonishing 
manner to a sense of self-respect. He has cast off, as if by a miracle, his vice 
of drink, and now leads a hygienic and clean life, and refuses any longer to serve 
the bullying landlord. Whilst classes with vested interests naturally oppose 
this self-purifying movement, I may mention that this community has sent one 
delegate from among themselves to the recently held Social Workers’ Confer¬ 
ence at Bombay. I would close with an earnest appeal that this great question 
of the uplift of these communities be taken up, and taken up in right earnest. 
Their numbers are very large, their ignorance stupendous, their degradation 
unthinkable. Our treatment of them in the past has been nothing short of 
criminal. No doubt the work amongst them, living as they do, not in settled 
villages, but each one in his own farm, on hills and in jungles, is more difficult 
than that in ordinary villages and towns, much more so than in industrial 
cities like Bombay, Calcutta or Cawnpore. Their habits are different, their 
mode of living strange, their language difficult to master and their religious 
ideas very crude. But we can no longer afford to neglect them. Their num¬ 
ber is several times greater than the Factory Labour of the whole country, and 
the call to duty towards them is really more urgent than that towards the indus¬ 
trial worker. Our neglect of them in the past has been scandalous and com¬ 
pensation to them for our old sins is long over-due. May the Almighty God 
give us strength to make amends for the past ! ! 
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IV. Thf Neglected Bhil 

FIVE LIQUOR SHOPS & ONLY ONE SCHOOL FOR HIM 

(From ‘ The Bombay Chronicle \ March 15, 1939) 

A long held-up ambition of my life has been fulfilled and so I feel happy. 
If I die shortly hereafter, I will not complain against the Almighty. I have 
been now able, thank God, to visit the Akrani Mahal of Taloda Taluka in 
West Khandesh, a hilly region peopled by the sturdy Povra and the Bhil almost 
inaccessible to the ordinary man, and having very little contact, if any, with 
the so-called civilization and the amenities of ordinary life. 

Upto now I had seen many inaccessible places and people in other parts 
of our country, but not this one in my own native province of Bombay. I had 
visited the Naga Hills and the head-hunting Nagas of Assam in 1926. I had 
visited the Dangs and the most primitive Bhils in the Surat District in 1929. I 
visited Ganjam and Koraput highlands of South Orissa and also Bastar State 
of the C.P. only last year and formed a casual acquaintance with Khonds and 
Savaras of the former area and Marias and Murias of the latter. I have ended 
this small list of achievements in my seventieth year by a three-day trip to the 
Akrani Mahal by the circuitous route via Shahada up a hazardous hill road, 
about 26 miles long, by the kindness of a Shahada friend who lent me his car 
for the purpose. 

This hilly region forms a part of the area of forest land between the Tapti 
river in the south and Narbada in the north and is peopled by the Pavra and 
the Bhil. The Pavra is a tall stalwart man like the Punjabi, and is much supe¬ 
rior to and more manly than the Bhil, of the hills or the plains. The fine 
picture of him given in the front page of one of the three volumes of Entho veil’s 
Castes and Tribes of Bombay is very attractive and invites admiration and res¬ 
pect. But the drunken and degraded state in which he is sometimes found 
reminds us of the disservice which we, who boast of a higher civilisation, 
Britishers and Indians, have done him. The Bhil in these hills is more manly 
than his companion in the plains who has been cowed down to a servile state 
of existence by the uniformed police man, whom he dreads more than a tiger 
or a serpent. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 

The administration of this Mahal with a population of only 16,000, of 
whom only 250 or about 1J per cent are non-aboriginals, is peculiar. The 
Forest Department whose chief duty is to exploit the wild growth of timbers 
growing on the hills, administers this extensive area of490 sq. miles, A ranger 
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of the Forest Department is in charge of revenue; excise, police, justice, edu¬ 
cation, health and medical and every other department, besides his own Forest 
Department. The Medical man, the police sub-inspector, the distillery super¬ 
intendent are all practically subordinate to him, except in technical matters. 

The Excise arrangement here is peculiar. There is a special distillery 
exclusively for the small area in which mahua flower is distilled and liquor N sold 
in five shops in central villages and which are not farmed out to contractors, 
but managed by State servants. The 60 degrees liquor is sold at the uniform, 
low rate of four annas a bottle or a rupee and a half a gallon.' 

The only State educational institution in this area is a solitary primary 
school with 41 boys and 2 teachers and a free hostel for 15 boys, situated at 
Dhadgaon village, the capital. A Christian Missionary resides in the village 
of Mundalvad, 6 miles to the west of Dhadgaon and conducts a village school. 
The Bhil Seva Mandal of WestKhandesh has opened a primary school for the 
last four months at Bhagpada. Thus there is only one State School, as against 
five state liquor shops. 


DRIVING OUT LIQUOR 

But due to cheap liquor being placed at the door of the Bhil’s hut, and no 
other amenities of tea, or even sweetmeats being available to him on the hill 
and due to his law-abiding nature denying to himself the crime of illicit brew¬ 
ing, the Bhil has earned the reputation of a drunkard. But even he has now 
awakened and he is asking that the state liquor shops, run by contractor or the 
state, should be closed and the enticement taken away from his parts. An 
experienced officer who has moved among Bhil masses says : ‘Even in remote 
forest settlements large gatherings of Bhils and others surprised me by asking 
that the liquor shops should be closed.’ He adds ‘As a race they have very 
little chance of improvement, economic, social or moral, so long as their habit 
of drinking remains. In my opinion, therefore, prohibition, if possible, is 
required more in those areas than in places where individual freedom of choice 
is at any rate possible and where the racial damage is not so obvious.’ 

NEED FOR UPLIFT 

What is wanted for raising the moral tone and material condition of such 
hill tribes segregated by nature and not capable of self-development is to en¬ 
force prohibition of liquor, at any rate of cheap liquor, accompanied by pro¬ 
paganda against it and introduction of counter-attractions. Education in the 
language of the district, Marathi, though the Bhil speaks his own Bhil dialect. 
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must be widespread by Hindu "missionary societies,like the Bhil Seva Man- 
dkl with free hostels or Ashrams under devoted teachers aided by the State. 
Various trades like carpentry, smithy, tailoring and weaving should be taught 
to Bhil youths. 

At present Akratni Mahal is* almost an unknown land to the public at large 
hated by Government servants like a place of exile. There is no reason why a 
few thousands of rupees should not be earmarked by Government for the social, 
moral and economic uplift of these people who have almost been lost to the 
Indian nation, and why a band of some public social workers should not make 
their home here and settle in the midst of Pavras and Bhils. If Christian 
Missionaries from distant lands beyond the seas can settle themselves in such 
solitary places for a number of years, why not we men of the same country 
for our brethren who are less developed than ourselves ? A party of Bhil 
Sevaks must plant themselves in the hills, should learn their dialects and try 
tjo assimilate themselves with them and lift up this older race by dint of hard 
and sustained work for a few years, after which they will be able to stand on 
their own legs. 


/ 

/ 


/ 
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4. KHADI WORK , i 

, t 

I. An Experiment in Hand-Spinning 
(From ‘ The Servant of India \ June 16, 19^1) ' 

An experiment on a fairly large scale is being.carried on in Kathiawad some 
months past to see if hand-spinning and weaving can be made remunerative. 

In January last I received an offer of a lakh of rupees from a friend tq be utilized 
as capital for the encouragement of spinning and manufacture of jkhaddar in 
Kathiawad. Before closing with the offer,. I had to consult friends and col¬ 
leagues as to the feasibility of the work; therefore in order to study the Ipcal 
conditions and to see the work of a colleague who was already working in that 
direction, I went to Kathiawad and ultimately decided to try the; experiment 
with headquarters in Amreli town. 

Cotton of the Mathia variety, which is short-stapled and the cheapest 
available in this country, is grown in abundance in the southern half of the 
province and is considered best for making coarse clotji. Kathiawad is a poor 
province comparatively and the charkha has not yet died out there. It was 
therefore considered to be the best place for the experiment. I have been 
working there for the last four months and the following facts in connection 
therewith will be found interesting to the reader. 

Over 5,000 charkhas are now at work'at 25 centres, a quarter of thembeing 
supplied to the spinners by the promoters of the experiment, and the rest being ’ 
supplied by die spinners themselves. Cotton is regularly supplied and yam 
collected at the different centres by paid agents. The spinners mostly belong 
to the ordinary cultivating class and the lower middle class and earn at the rate 
of about two annas a day. They are all women and ate not in a position to go 
out to earn a livelihood. Some of them are purda women, who will not stir 
out of their homes. However small the income may appear to be, they feel 
it a great boon, and bless the soul that has revived the spinning wheel It must 
be borne in mind that it is only a supplementary income. Two annas a day 
may not be much, but it is better than nothing to these poor people. As was 
mentioned in this paper in its issue of May 19 last by ‘An Economist’ of wide 
repute: 

* The possible subsidiary earning by means of spinning wheels in a family 
of a poor ryot or agricultural labourer is very likely in millions of cases to 
make all the difference between adequate and inadequate maintenance ’ 
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. or in other word?'between eC state of sufficiency and semi-starvation. (Ihe 
italics*are mine)* v '' % / 

Carded, cotton is supplied to the spinners, carding costing about an anna 
per lb., Which brings about rupees two per day to a carder of ordinary strength, 
the yarn is given to the village Weavers, who are exclusively members of the 
\ Dhed community; for thoordinary weaver has not yet overcome his objection 
to weave handspun yam, on the'score of its being uneven and breaking often, 
thus requiring a longer time to weave than the mill-made yam. The weaver 
gets four to five annas a lb., whereby he is enabled to make about a rupee a day. 
The khaddar that is produced is sold either locally or in Bombay. The per¬ 
centage of local sale at present is small, but it'is hoped that in the near future 
by a little advertising most of the khaddar produced will be consumed in the 
province. A maund of 40 lbs. of ginned mathia cotton costs at present about 
Rs. 9 and the same quantity of cotton turned into cloth (about 31 lbs.) costs 
about Rs. 32. Of this Rs. 2j go to the carder, Rs, 6j to the spinner, Rs. 10i 
to .the weaver and Rs. 3 for supervision and miscellaneous charges. The 
khaddar costs about seven annas a yard by 27 inches. The whole business is 
conducted on commercial and not on philanthropic lines, but no profits are 
earned and the khaddar is sold at cost price. At present about Rs. 80,000 
are employed in capital expenses and during the last month over Rs. 20,000 
in all were distributed in wages to the different classes of workers. It is hoped 
to extend the business after the rainy season. Spinning is the least remunera¬ 
tive of the three operations, but in spite of that, scores of women come every 
morning, some from distances of four to six miles, and some have to be sent 
back without cotton, as the yam collected cannot be woven as fast. 

From my experience I can say that there is a great future for spinning, but 
as a,supplementary home industry only, provided cotton is regularly supplied 
at various places. By providing such an occupation, it adds to the slender 
income of the rural population and is bound to prevent the tide of men and 
women going in search of employment to towns in normal times and prevent 
their flocking to relief works in famine times. The indirect benefits to the 
weaver and the carpenter are obvious. So long as the country remains a 
predominantly agricultural one, some supplementary source of income is 
absolutely necessary for those who depend upon land for their daily bread. 
Next to that of food, clothing is the greatest universal need and spinning is the 
most suitable home industry for this country. It may be said that the demand 
for khaddar cloth is artificial and hence ephemeral and is bound to disappear 
sooner or later; but this is due to the misapprehension that mills can make 
even coarse cloth at a cheaper rate than the charkha and the handloom. When 
such cloth is produced locally and is known to be decidedly more durable, and 
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the middleman’s profit eliminated, it is bound to supply all local demand, at 
any rate on the part of poorer classes of the population, who form such a lar^e 
percentage of the total. So the revival of the spinning wheel can be lookea 
upon as a permanent feature and not a mere passing phase in rural Indian life. 
The nation lives in villages, not in towns. 


II. Charkha or Revival of the Spinning Wheel 
* (From 6 The Servant of India % April 27, 1922) 

This book 1 gives an account of the handspinning and weaving industry of 
Bengal, as it existed in the first two decades of the last century, when the industry 
was at its lowest ebb, and tells us how the hand-wrought fabrics had even then 
got a foothold in the English market and how they were driven out therefrom 
by prohibitive duties and by cheap products of the steam looms of Lancashire, 
Yorkshire and Glasgow. This is done by means of copious extracts from the 
three volumesof R.M. Martin’s Eastern India 1838and other authors. Inl807 
Dr. Francis Buchanan was appointed by the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company to carry on a statistical survey of the Bengal Presidency. 
The survey took six years and its operations were confined only to the districts 
of (1) Bihar, (2) Patna, (3) Shahabad, (4) Bhagalpore, (5) Dinajpore, (6) 
Gorakhpore, (7) Purnea, (8) Rangpore and (9) Assam. These districts have 
an aggregate area of 60,000 square miles and a population of 150 lakhs. The 
materials collected by Dr. Buchanan were sent in 1816 to England where they 
remained uncared for for over 20 years. In 183? Mr. R. M. Martin examined 
the manuscripts and the results were published by him in 1838 under the title 
of Eastern India . This excellent and comprehensive work gives a vivid des¬ 
cription of those districts in all its minutest details including the number of 
spinners, looms, etc. in each district and the earning of the spinner and the 
weaver. 

The author’s own views and suggestions with regard to this industry are 
contained in the last fourteen pages only. Mr. Bhaduri suggests that every 
one should grow cotton on his own homestead and provide at least one charkha 
per family, not as a piece of furniture for the drawing room, but for the actual 
spinning of the women of the household. Bengal has ceased to be a cotton- 
producing province, notwithstanding the fact that a large proportion of Indian 
cotton passes under the name of Bengal cotton. The hand-loom is still there, 
though it weaves fine mill-made yam, and can be easily adapted to weaving 

1 Charkha or Revival of the Spinning Wheel. Rai Indu Bhusan Bhaduri Bahadur, Krishnagar, 
Bengal. (Published by Messrs. S. C. Sanial & Co., 32 College Street Market, Calcutta.) 
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coarse hand-spun yarn. If the author had elaborated a scheme for the grow¬ 
ing of ^cotton, introducing the charkha and setting up depots for collection 
and distribution of yarn as proposed by him, it would have made a more useful 
and constructive proposal. it is, the booklet is at least valuable for the 
statistics .of spinner’s wages, thO area under cotton then and other details con¬ 
tained in the extracts from Mr v Martin’s Eastern India . 



5. LABOUR WELFARE 


I. Social Work in Tata Iron and Steel Co.’s Works 
(From ‘The Servant of India\ January 30, 1919) 

Sakchi, or Jamshedpur as it has been recently renamed, is the new industrial 
town brought into existence by the colossal Iron and Steel Works, so insepar¬ 
ably connected with the name of the late Jamshedji N. Tata, the great indus¬ 
trialist and patriot. It is situated on the Bengal Nagpur Railway at a distance 
of 1,050 miles from Bombay and 150 from Calcutta. Being newly built, it pre¬ 
sents a remarkably tidy appearance, and is scrupulously clean, with detached 
houses and wide open spaces in front of every house. Its wards and roads are 
named after the American fashion, according to the letters of the alphabet, 
e.g., H, L, or G town and C, D, or E road. The works are kept going all the 
twenty-four hours, every day all the year round, with a slight break of per¬ 
haps 3 or 4 days in the year. There are three shifts of workmen every day, 
each shift working 8 hours a day. The total number of workmen, skilled and 
unskilled, is about 25,000. The management and superior workmen are im¬ 
ported mostly from the United States of America and from Great Britain, and 
there were several Germans, too, up to the commencement of the War. Other 
workmen come from all parts of India, the Punjab, Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
the United Provinces and the Central Provinces. Even Nepal, Malabar, 
and China supply their quota of workmen. Unskilled workmen are drawn 
from the aborigines of this and surrounding districts, the Santals and Kols, 
mostly the former. 

During the last year of the war, prices of foodstuffs and cloth were going 
up by leaps and bounds all over the country, and so the management made up 
their mind to take steps to ameliorate the conditions of their workmen in 
Jamshedpur. The Company’s employees and their dependents number about 
50,000, and it can be easily imagined what a stupendous work lay in front of 
them. The Board of Directors set apart in July 1918, a sum of rupees ten 
lakhs to be utilised in providing capital for setting up large stores of cloth and 
foodstuffs for the benefit of this large population of the town. On account of the 
failure of the monsoon over a large part of the country, and the consequent 
scarcity of foodstuffs, this provision on the part of the management was not 
only fully justified but proved to be imperatively necessary to save the situation. 
The management asked the Servants of India Society to depute one of its mem- 
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bers to proceed toSakchi and report on the proposal and to work out a scheme 
in detail. I came here in thcbeginning of August 1918 and made the required 
report, and was subsequently asked to give effect to the proposal and to manage 
the stores for a period of tvfelve months. The Managing Director wrote to the 
President of the Society for the same, requesting him to lend the services of a 
member* The President rfeadily agreed, and accordingly I undertook on be¬ 
half of the Society the starting of the stores and their management for the period 
of one year. >* ~ 

The supply of provisions to the large army of workmen is done by a number 
of wholesale and retail shop-keepers. Wholesale shop-keepers, who are not 
more than a dozen, having capital at their command, import foodstuffs and 
sell on about a month’s credit to retail shop-keepers, sixty or seventy in number, 
who sell in small quantities to consumers. Thus, before rice, for instance, was 
passed on to the consumer, the profit of these two merchants was added to the 
cost price. It was the purpose of the Company to cut out the middleman’s 
profit as much as possible and to supply necessaries to its employees at a price 
not much above the cost price. The company having set up its own stores, 
took the place of the wholesale merchants’ stores. It charges no interest on the 
capital invested, and adds about 5 per centfor establishment and other expenses 
to the cost price. Further, due care is taken to see that retail dealers do not 
charge more than 5 per cent over the Company’s wholesale prices. Rice was 
purchased and railed from Midnapore, Bankura, Balasore and Sambalpore 
districts, wheat from Bilaspur district, tur dal from Gorakhpur district, salt 
(which is imported from Aden and Port Said) from Calcutta, and ghee from 
Bilaspur district (Pendra Road). For the purpose of making purchases from 
all these places and making myself conversant with local markets and mer¬ 
chants, I had to do considerable travelling. The following figures show the 
extent of purchases made month by month : 


September 1919 
October „ 
November „ 
December „ 


Rs."25,000 
Rs. 15,Q00 
Rs. 31,000' 
Rs. 68,000 


It may be interesting to many to know that salt used in Bengal Presidency 
and the greater part of Bihar and Orissa is not Indian salt, but that manu¬ 
factured at Aden, Port Said, Mussowah, Spain and Liverpool. It is very fine 
and free from dirt. Madras salt is used only in the Cuttack division of Orissa. 
Prices have thus been kept down and are appreciably below those obtainingin 
Kharagpur Junction and Calcutta. 

The next step wns to open cloth stores fpr the benefit of the employees. 
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Bengal and Bihar and Orissa suffered considerably, perhaps more than any 
other part of India, during the last year, from the cloth famine. Fortunately, * 
during October last there was a slump in the cloth market and taking advan¬ 
tage of that, a large quantity of cloth, all made in India and mostly in the 
Nagpur Empress Mills, was bought to the extent of about Rs. 60,000. The 
stores were opened on the 19th of November last, and the daily sale, all in retail, 
has averaged about Rs. 400. These stores are not intended for making profit, 
and nothing is sold wholesale to shop-keepers, except to licensed hawkers, on a 
small commission, who sell at Company’s prices. Everything is sold strictly 
on cash payment. This shop has proved a veritable boon to artizans and 
workmen, who have found out that the shop-keepers used to charge them 50% 
more than what is now charged in the stores. A policeman, who said he had 
used but one dhoti during the whole of the past 12 months, bought 2 pairs, 
because he got them very cheap from this shop, and thus satisfied his cloth 
hunger for a couple of years to come. Further stock of cloth costing about 
Rs. 26,000 has been added. 

The formation of Co-operative Credit Societies has been the next item of 
social work undertaken by me. The ubiquitous Kabuli, with his lathi, is not 
absent from this place, and about a dozen of them thrive on the needs of poor 
people, who pay the usual interest of 1 to 2 annas per rupee per mensem, i.e., 

75 to 150% per annum. 

One Credit Society of workmen of an Electric Repairs Shop, with 
58 members, has already been formed, and two others, one for sweepers called 
Ghasis and the other for Khalasis from Surat district of Gujarat, are under 
formation. It is hoped that about a dozen of these share-banks will be 
formed within the next few months, thus enabling poor artizans to liquidate 
their prior debts contracted at inordinate rates of interest, the loan to 
be taken from their Societies being recovered by easy instalments from their 
pay. 

But it is not intended to confine our welfare work merely to a provision of 
supplies to workmen at reduced rates and putting them in the way of redeem¬ 
ing themselves from indebtedness, though the work must necessarily begin 
with these, under the circumstances. Of the five months that I have so 
far devoted to the work here, the first was spent in the preliminary work, the 
remaining period being* devoted to the organisation of and the making of 
purchases for the two stores, and the spadework of the Co-operative Credit 
Societies. Now that the stores are in working order, more time can be devoted 
to other forms of social work, e.g., formation of boys’ and mens’ clubs, sports 
and excursions for the children, starting of primary schools in the various ver¬ 
nacular languages of India (for all Indian languages are represented in this very 
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cosmopolitan town), restaurants to wean men away from grog-shops, of which 
there are two, close to the works, and similar other activities. I am confident 
these will bring about a lasting improvement in both the economic and moral 
conditions of these workmen, and I only hope that it will be granted to me to 
start all these new branches of work within the next seven months* for a 
greater part of which I hope to be residing in this town. 


II. Labour in Jharia Colliery 
(From ‘The Servant of India 9 , October 26, 1922) 

The mining industry in British India gives employment to about 2\ lakhs of 
persons, of whom as many as 190,000 are employed in coal mines. All other 
mines—of mica, manganese, wolfram, copper and iron ores, etc.—employ only 
about 60,000 persons. Coal is thus the premier mining industry, not only 
from the point of view of labour but also from that of the development of rail¬ 
ways and factories. The Jharia coal-field in Manbhum district in Bihar stands 
first among all the coal-fields in the country, employing nearly a lakh of persons 
and yielding about 12 million tons or 55 per cent of the entire output of Indian 
coal. The conditions under which such a large labour force lives and works 
certainly deserve the earnest attention of the public. 

Unskilled labour for this coal-field comes mostly from the surrounding 
districts and from Bilaspur in the C.F. The Santals of Chota Nagpur and 
Santal Parganas go to the mine for about eight months in the year, devoting 
the other months for agriculture. A Santal migrates to the mines with his 
wife and other adult members and also with such children as can carry a few 
pounds of coal on their head. Coal cutting in this country, as in others, is done 
by piece-work, the wage given for cutting a tubful (13 erwt.) of coal by a pickaxe, 
carrying it on the head in baskets and loading it in the tub, and pushing the tub on 
a trolley line to the bottom of the pit, ready for hoisting to the surface, varies be¬ 
tween 6 and 10 annas a tub, according to the hardness or softness of the coal, and 
other circumstances. Each group of workers, i.e. a man, a woman (in most cases 
the wife) and one or two children, is able to cut and deliver about three tubs of 
coal daily, working from 8 to 10 hours either during day or night. All mines 
are worked day and night there being no difference underground between 
day and night. There are two shifts of work, one by day and the other by 
night, say of about 10 hours each, the men entering the mine and leaving it at 
their sweet will. Under the Mines Act of 1901, there is absolutely no 
restriction with regard to the working hours ©f the men, nor on the work ef 
women and children. The workmen take even their babies underground and 
leave them on the floor of the gallery, sometimes at great risk to their safety. 
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The babies naturally inhale the unhealthy air of the mine and particles of coal 
dust with it. There is no prohibition to child labour nor to women working 
at night, nor to their working during pregnancy or soon after child-birth. 
Fortunately all labour of children under 13 years of age will be a thing of the 
past, if the amending and consolidating Bill now before the legislature in Simla 
is passed. But still there will be no limitation of any sort whatsoever to the 
employment of women underground, which is worse than work'in factories at 
night, now prohibited by law. 

In the Jharia field, regular mining began in 1894, but the real development 
of the mines dates from 1903 when the Bengal Nagpur Railway laid down lines 
in the field and stimulated the constructional activities of the East Indian Rail¬ 
way also. The development of this industry in this field has been very rapid 
and has brought, with some advantages, some evils in its wake. It necessarily 
attracted a large labour force from aboriginal tribes and low caste Hindus 
whose standards of sanitation and hygiene were extremely low. This fact, 
combined with the lack of pure water-supply and the springing up of irregular 
and insanitary temporary bazaars, was responsible for virulent outbreaks of 
cholera which seriously threatened the industry itself. The Bengal Govern¬ 
ment passed in 1912 the Mining Settlements Act, and the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa, then newly formed, took action under it and/ formed a Mines 
Board of Health for improving the sanitation of the area, preventing epidemics 
and controlling bazaars. Dr. G. W. Thompson, the able Sanitary Officer of the 
Board, has no doubt done much in the way of improvement of sanitary and 
housing conditions, and epidemics are now rare. Moreover, the passing of the 
Jharia Water Supply Act in 1914 created a Board for the purpose of constructing 
water works, the funds being supplied by taxing all despatches of coal to the 
extent of half an anna per ton. The works, though begun in 1915, are not yet 
completed ; the Workmen have still to drink the water pumped up from the 
bottom of the mine, and no bathing arrangements exist at the mouth of the 
pit. The mine-owner complains, and justifiably, that he has been paying 
hundreds and thousands of rupees as cess for the last seven years without any 
signs yet of water reaching his property including the workmen’s lines. As 
wells are unknown in this area, tanks which are protected are the ordinary 
source of water supply. 

Every mine-owner is required to provide living accommodation for all his 
staff and workmen. The lines of rooms (called dhawras) provided for the work¬ 
men by some mine-owners were, and still are, far from satisfactory. The rooms 
were in many cases too small and too low, without ventilation and without 
doorways* This state of things is now happily changing, thanks to the efforts 
of the late Rev, Dr, Campbell (a missionary who spent his life among the 
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Santals) and the Sanitary, Officer of the Health Board, which has framed 
by-laws fox improving' all existing dhawras to a standard pattern, to be fully 
enforced if* the course of the next three years. It is alleged that, in the past, 
cases have occurred of sleepinglpersons having died, due to lack of ventilation, 
of carbonic acid gas produced by Coal fires kept in the room during night. On 
the other hand, as sonic dhawras had no doors, the work people were obliged 
to take their few belongings down the mine while at work. At the same time, 
detached houses for each family or blocks of four tenements, constructed by 
well-managed concerns like the Birds or Tatas, with drains and latrine accom- 
modatioii, are a source-of great satisfaction to any welfare visitor. But much 
remains to be done in this connection by the small Cutchi and Marwadi mine- 
owner, who out of apathy for labour and lack of capital invests as little as 
possible in buildings for workmen, as the expenditure is not immediately re¬ 
munerative. Such colliery-owners need to be compelled by law to treat their 
labour better in the matter of housing, and it is hoped that when the new by¬ 
laws are brought into full force, all workmen will get a minimum of good hous¬ 
ing accommodation. 

The greatest vice of the miner is drink, and the Santal miner is the greatest 
sinner in this respect. From immemorial times the Santal has been fond of 
his pachwai, a kind of beer made from rice, and this is acknowledged to be a 
harmless drink like fresh toddy. The Excise department, too, does not prohi¬ 
bit him from making this at home and using it freely, if he chooses to do so. 
But, not satisfied with theSantal’s using this harmless drink, the Excise depart¬ 
ment has benevolently provided the workman with a large number of licensed 
shops- where strong alcoholic drink can be had within a very easy distance. 
The result is that he has become almost a confirmed drunkard, especially on 
Sundays and Mondays, these two days being universally observed as holidays 
/every week. But the evil does not stop there. The miner’s wife, who works 
with him on the mine the whole day long, or the whole night long, often joins 
her husband in the drinking bout on these two non-working days of the week. 
Thus a large part of the wages of the man and his wife goes to swell the revenue 
of the Excise department. The system of the whole family working in the 
mines results, in an indirect way, in driving the husband to the liquor shop 
every working day in the evening. The husband and the wife go down the 
mine together for work in the morning, say, at 7 a.m. after a very early meal. 
Both of them return home at the same time in the evening, quite tired and 
hungry, having had nothing to eat in the mine underground. As the food has 
still to be cooked, the wife takes a hasty bath, lights the fire and takes about 
two hours to make the food ready. But the husband, not having the patience 
to wait so long, runs to the nearest grog-shop and returns home well drunk 
40 
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and with his appetite for food lost. Thus the non-prohibition of women 
working underground besides doing harm to her physique (and perhaps 
morals, as freely alleged by those who have experience of mining work) leads 
to the husband’s drunkenness. If the wife stayed at home and attended to her 
domestic duties, and kept the food ready when the husband returned home, 
he would not be attracted to the liquor shop. Meanwhile, the number of liquor 
shops in the coal-field area should be considerably reduced, if not removed 
altogether, leaving the workman to his rice beer or pachwai. The Mining 
Association and the Mining Federation, the two bodies of mine-owners, 
European and Indian respectively, should, in the interest of the simple 
workman and of themselves, move the Government in the matter and 
put a stop to the growing demoralisation of the workman and also the 
workwoman. 

Another equally important and grave defect in the administration of the 
mining area is the total absence of educational facilities for the children of the 
workmen. Practically no primary schools exist in the vast area of about 
100 sq. miles populated by about a lakh of workmen, not to speak of the shop¬ 
keepers and casual labourers. This state of things is perfectly scandalous. It 
is so bad, that both the Government of Bihar and Orissa and the mine-owners 
ought to be ashamed of it. The existing state of things is the more regrettable, 
because the District Board of Manbhum, which is in direct charge of primary 
education, is the richest in the province, and it is mainly indebted to the mine- 
owners for its large income. For, the cess collected from the mining area of 
100 sq. miles is Rs. 5,80,000, while the amount collected from the rest of the 
area (about 4,150 sq. miles) is a paltry sum of Rs. 20,000. The District Board 
and the educational officers could have very well taken a lesson from the ex¬ 
cellent and unique system of primary schools at Giridih, in the neighbouring 
district of Hazaribagh, in the collieries of the East Indian Railway, which 
has existed for over 25 years and where primary education for sons of work¬ 
men is made compulsory between the ages of 5 and 12 without the aid of 
legislation. 

In conclusion, the question of improving the miner, which has been prac¬ 
tically neglected both by Government and the public, requires now to be seri¬ 
ously considered. The factory worker is always before the eye of the legis¬ 
lature and the public, because he works in towns and above ground, in God’s 
light and under the blue sky, while the miner is lo-st sight of, as his lot is to work 
hundreds of feet below ground. Fortunately, child labour will be eliminated 
from the mine, if the Bill now before the Legislative Assembly is passed in due 
course, but woman labour in mines will continue to be a stigma on the country 
—who can say for how long ? 
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III. The Oppression of the Poor 1 
(From 4 The Servant of India ’, April 6, 1922) 

This little book contains everything that Mr. Andrews wrote and spoke 
in connection with the well-known Gurkha assault on starving Assam plan¬ 
tation coolies at Chandpur in East Bengal, followed by a cholera epidemic, 
strikes by employees of steamship and railway companies, repatriation of the 
coolies, and Government effort at whitewashing the Commissioner’s inhuman 
conduct in calling out the Gurkhas at midnight to drive away by force the 
coolies, men, women and children, from the railway station platform. The 
introduction specially written for this book, the chapter on 4 oppression of the 
poor’, and those on strikes, are all worth reading, especially as it can now 
be done in a dispassionate mood, months after the gloomy event. Making 
due allowance for the emotional nature of the author, the conclusions arrived 
at and the moral drawn by him with regard to the sufferings of the poor in this 
country from various causes—political, social and economic—should convince 
any hard-headed man that 4 the poor of India, who have been so terribly 
oppressed by governments and priestcrafts, by land-owners and profiteers, 
have cried to God for deliverance ’ and now feel that the hour of their freedom 
is at hand. Any social worker who has lived among the poor in rural areas, 
will without the least hesitation agree with Mr. Andrew’s experience : ‘The 
incidents with regard to oppression which the poor relate—with reference to 
forced labour and forced supplies and forced impositions by the police and 
subordinate officers, and also with reference to the forced impositions, equally 
tyrannical—have made my blood boil with indignation.’ Commenting upon 
the present, almost complete, aloofness of the officials, foreign as well as 
indigenous, from the common people, and the complete absence of the 
spirit of Seva to the people, whose salt they are eating, Mr. Andrews gives 
a sound warning to those Governments that find delight on the heights of 
Simla, Darjeeling or Mahableshwar, away from the common herd, and sur¬ 
rounded either by landlording, tea-planting or mill-owning interests. He says : 
4 The Day of Judgment has begun for all. There is now one question which 
the Government will have to face. - Are you on the side of the rich, or are you 
on the side of the poor ? Are you on the side of Mammon or are you on the 
side of God ? ’ We are glad to observe that along with his word of praise for 
the sacrificing services of young volunteers, some of whom died from cholera 
contracted while nursing the poor at Chandpur, Mr. Andrews does not mince 
matters when he addresses our educated countrymen. He says : 4 The Day 
of Judgment has come for the educated leaders of the people of India also. 

1 The Oppression of the Poor. By Mr. C. F, Andrews. Published by Ganesh & Co., Madras. 
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They will have to face the same issue. What are these outcastes ? the question 
will be asked. What are these untouchables ? What are these oppressed 
ryots, crushed down by their landlords, whose misery in the plains has drived 
them to seek refuge in Fiji and Natal, in Ceylon and in Assam ? ’ 

We recommend the book to every public worker in the country fa ponder 
over the contents. 



6. ORISSA AND ITS PROBLEMS 


I. Dismembered Orissa 
(From 6 The Servant of India 9 , December 8, 1921) 

Last week the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council resolved unanimously that 
all Oriya'-speaking tracts in Orissa, Madras, Bengal and the Central Provinces 
be brought under one administration. Orissa has a glorious history, and 
its architecture and its temples are a matter of pride to all Hindus. Geogra¬ 
phical limits of the provinces of India have been drawn to suit the convenience 
of the administration and not of the people inhabiting them. The formation 
of provinces on a linguistic or racial basis was never thought of. Before the 
partition of Bengal was annulled in 1911, Orissa (together with Bihar) was 
tacked on to Bengal. Since then Orissa has formed part of themew province 
of Bihar. But during the last 150 years of British rule over Orissa, the province 
has remained in a mutilated condition, parts of it having been attached to the 
Madras Presidency and the Central Provinces in all this long period. The 
dismemberment was partially remedied in 1905 when the Oriya district of 
Sambalpur was separated from the Central Provinces and joined to Orissa 
(under Bengal). Parts of Ganjam district (Madras), of Bilaspur and Raipur 
(the C.P.) and of Midnapur (Bengal) are predominantly Oriya, and are clamour¬ 
ing for the last 20 years to merge in the parent province. The Utkal 
(Oriya) Conference has been sitting year after year since 1903 and crying itself 
hoarse over their amalgamation. When Mr. Montagu visited this country, 
.-the people laid their grievance before him. The Montagu-Chelmsford report, 
in alluding to this matter, says : 

‘ We are bound to indicate our own clear opinion that where such re¬ 
distributions (of provincial areas) are necessary and capable of being 
effected by process of consent, an attempt to do so should be made; 
and therefore we desire that it should be recognised as one of the 
, earliest duties incumbent upon all the Provincial Governments. In 
Orissa and Berar, at all events, it seems to us that the possibility of 
instituting sub-provinces need not be excluded from consideration 
at a very early date.’ 

Clause 15 of the Government of India Act, 1919, authorises the Governor- 
General in Council with the previous sanction of His Majesty to form a sub¬ 
province or a new province, if opinions of local Governments and legislative 

31 ? 
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councils be favourable, and place it under a Deputy-Governor or a Lieutenant-^ 
Governor or a Chief Commissioner. But this requires to be effected by the 
process of consent of the provinces concerned, viz. of Bihar and Orissa, Madras, 
C.P. and Bengal, in the case of Orissa. The first province has consented, 
but the consent of the remaining three remains to be obtained. As per recom¬ 
mendation of the Joint Select Committee of Parliament pertaining to this and 
similar questions, a Committee of enquiry will be appointed by the Secretary 
of State to ascertain the opinions of the provinces concerned and to recom¬ 
mend the necessary changes in the boundaries. 

The existing division of Orissa consists of the districts of (1) Cuttack, 
(2) Puri, (3) Balassore, (4) Angul, and (5) Sambalpur. The population is 
about 50 lakhs. The Oriya population of the parts of outlying districts in the 
three other provinces is about 20 lakhs. The population of the Feudatory 
States in the hills of Orissa, and contiguous to the British districts and under 
the political supervision of the Commissioner of Orissa is about 40 lakhs. Thus 
the total population of Orissa—hill and plain—is about 110 lakhs and forms 
one homogeneous mass in language, race, traditions and customs. It has been 
the lot of the Oriya to be always joined on to a much stronger and more virile 
race, with the result that the latter has always been predominant over 
him. In his own part of the country, he is subject not only to foreign 
British rule, but is always dominated by officials, who are either Bengalis or 
Biharis. Consequently, he is always comparatively backward and feels it at 
every turn. He enjoys very few posts of trust anci responsibility in his own 
land. 

It is said that the Englishman is wanting in the power of imagination. He 
is more so in this country where the administrative machinery is wooden and 
inelastic. It took our rulers fifty years to discover that third class carriages on 
our railways ought to be provided with lavatories for the use of Indian passen¬ 
gers. It is no wonder then that more than 150 years have rolled on and still 
the cry of a dismembered race for amalgamation has not been attended to! 
The question was looked into by Lord Curzon during his viceroyalty, but was 
brushed aside by Lord Ampthill during his short tenure of that office after 
Lord Curzon. Orissa is more in need of amalgamation of its dispersed parts 
than of separation from Bihar. The cases of Berar and Sind are not on the 
same level as Orissa. The former are not cut up under more than one 
administration, but are only tacked on bodily to other provinces, from 
which they are desirous of separating and of setting up their own house. 
Orissa cares more for getting back its own lost limbs than for having a 
separate entity of its own. It will know no peace till it is again made into one 
whole, 
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II. Angul and its Lesson 
{From ‘The Servant of India \ May 24, 1934) 

Angul is a noil-regulated district of the pro vince of Orissa and consists of two 
sub-divisions, being a purely aboriginal area. Angul came into British posses¬ 
sion in 1848, as a result of ‘a long career of disobedience, mismanagement and 
oppression ’ on the part of the Raja of Angul. The Khonds, a primitive tribe, 
were for a long time past given to practising human sacrifice known as ‘ Meria 5 
and the area was, on that account, annexed by the British in 1855, seven years 
after Angul. The two areas are separated from each other and divided by a 
wedge of the State of Baud, the distance between the chief town of each being 
as great as 90 miles. The total population of both the sub-divisions is a little 
less than two lakhs and a quarter. The country is hilly and ever green even in 
the hot season and very beautiful. It has not been fully developed on account 
of the sparseness of population and want of means of communication. The 
recent construction of the railway to Talcher coal-fields has brought Angul 
within 15 miles of the railway, and the Khond Mahals is still about 100 miles 
off the railway, but the country has recently been opened up by motor buses. 


AUTOCRACY IN EXCELSIS 

This much with regard to the description of the country, its history and 
geography. But, politically speaking, it must be said that its administration 
is in an ante-diluvian state. It is governed by an autocratic Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, who is guided by a special regulation called the ‘ Angul Laws Dis¬ 
trict Regulation of 1894 * modified as Act III of 1913, and framed on the lines 
of the laws prevalent in the more autocratic Orissa States. This law enacts 
that * any court in the district may construe any enactment in British India 
with such alteration, not affecting the substance thereof, as may be necessary 
or proper to adapt it to the matter before the Court’. As if this was not 
enough, it is further provided that 6 no finding, sentence, judgment or order of 
any Court shall be reversed, set aside or modified on appeal, revision or other¬ 
wise, by reason of any irregularity in procedure, unless such irregularity has, 
in the opinion of the Court, caused a failure of justice’. No appeal lies from 
the Deputy Commissioner to the High Court of Bihar and Orissa at Patna, 
but to the Political Agent of the Orissa Feudatory States up to March 1933 and 
thereafter to the Commissioner of Orissa Division. The Executive combines 
the functions of the Judiciary, the Revenue Courts and the Criminal Courts 
as well. In addition to these, it is laid down that the ‘ Local Government 
may make rules to prohibit, restrict or regulate the appearance of legal 
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practitioners in cases arising in the district’. In the daily administration of the 
district any visitor may be disallowed admission and any house-owner may 
be prohibited, without showing any reason, from receiving as g^cst any 
person from outside. 


UNWELCOME VISITOR GANDHI 

Recently the visit of Mahatma Gandhi to Angul and the event of a house¬ 
owner of Angul being prohibited from quartering him, even for a few hours, 
has been a glaring instance of the supreme-autocracy of the Executive. This 
fact has been an eye-opener to the country. The powers arbitrarily placed in 
the Deputy Commissioner have been exercised to the full by him and he has 
thus prevented the most respected citizen of India and a world figure from 
residing for a few hours in a house offered to him in the town of Angul, and 
that too without showing any reason whatsoever. It was very well known to 
the whole country, including the Deputy Commissioner, that Mahatmaji 
was out on a campaign against untouchability, and on no political mission 
whatsoever. It must be considered a stroke of good luck that Mahatmaji 
was not prohibited from entering the Angul district, or asked to leave the dis¬ 
trict having once entered it. , 

So far as one can judge, there seems to be no !desire on the part of the 
Government to bring the district under ordinary' rule. Both Morley-Minto 
and Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms did nothing to lessen its original auto¬ 
cracy. 


WORSE FUTURE , 

But what is far worse than the present state of things is that even in the 
1933 proposals for constitutional reforms, unsatisfactory as these are, there is 
not the ghost of a chance for such areas coming into their own for a long time 
to come. Sec. 106 of the reforms proposals lays down that ‘ His Majesty will 
be empowered to direct by Order in Council that any area within a province is 
to be “ excluded area ” or “ partially excluded area ’’ and by subsequent Orders 
in Council to revoke or vary any such order*. Thus it lies within the dis¬ 
cretion of His Majesty by an Order in Council to create many more Anguls 
than at present. At present, Angul is fully excluded from the operations of the 
ordinary constitution. Further, under Sec. 108, the Governor will be em¬ 
powered, at his discretion, to make regulations for peace and good government 
of any excluded area and will be competent by any regulation so made, , to 
repeal or amend any act of the Federal Legislature or of the Provincial Legis- 
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lature which will be applicable io the area in question. Thus the Governor 
can supersede any Act of the Legislature at his sweet will, without assigning 
any reason or without allowing any question in Council to be asked. In 
other words, he can arrogate to himself the powers not vested even in His 
Majesty in Council and may act as a most irresponsible potentate. 

Sec. 109 of tire proposals is even more dangerous. It contains a pro¬ 
vision prohibiting the discussion in the provincial legislature of, or the asking 
of questions on, any matter arising , out of the administration of an excluded 
area. Thus if a crowd is fired upon by the police in any part of Angul, or if 
any massacre, like the Jallianwalla Bagh, takes place in Angul, say, in the year 
1950, even the asking of questions about the event will be prohibited in the 
Orissa Council or the AU-India Assembly. In short, the whole chapter in the 
White Paper on Excluded Areas consisting of four clauses from 106 to 109 is 
pregnant with forebodings for the aboriginal tribes of India, who number as 
many as 25 million people, and who inhabit such wholly or partially excluded 
areas. The Santals of Chota Nagpur, the Gonds of the Central Provinces 
and the various tribes of the hills bordering the Bratmaputia Valley are 
probably for ever to be kept in non-regulated areas under the direct adminis¬ 
tration of the Governors, and to be kept absolutely unaffected by a democratic 
constitution. 

Thus, for all we know, these backward tribes may be shunted off for the 
next half a century or a century from civilised government. If such is the mean¬ 
ing of the section, can there be any greater injustice to posterity than this ? 

HI. Mahanadi 

( From, *The Hindustan Times', January 15, 1945) 

Sir Ardeshir Dalai, Planning and Development Member of the Government 
of India, talked last week in Delhi inter alia of the proposals to establish Damo- 
dar Valley and Sone Valley Authorities on the model of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in U.S.A. This is a very good move for utilizing the natural re¬ 
sources of our great rivers and for reducing the damage they so often cause in 
case of extraordinary rainfall. The damage caused to the E.I. Railway line 
near Burdwan by the Damodar river and the dislocation of food transport to 
Bengal are too fresh in our minds. 

The Damodar and Sone rivers are big enough and projects for utilizing 
and controlling them are quite welcome. But the Mahanadi—the Great 
River—is still greater and the damage it causes by its periodical floods to the 
deltaic areas in Orissa province, thereby lessening our food production, is 
enormous and is one of the chief causes of the great misery and poverty of 
4 1 
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Orissa. The Mahanadi is a large river in the Central Provinces and Orissa 
with a total length of 550 miles, about half of which lies in the C.P. The 
drainage area is estimated at 43,000 square miles, almost the same catchment 
area as the Tennessee has. Owing to the rapidity of its current, the maximum 
discharge of the Mahanadi at flood time near its mouth is calculated at nearly 
2 million cubic feet a second, or as great as that of the Ganges., In the dry 
season, however, the discharge dwindles to 1,125 cubic feet per second, while 
the least discharge of the Ganges is 45,000 cubic feet. During eight months 
of the year the Mahanadi is nothing more than a mere narrow and shallow 
channel winding through a vast expanse of sand. 

The river passes through the Central Provinces and some Orissa States, 
and finally joins the Bay of Bengal in several channels, in the Orissa districts 
of Cuttack and Puri. Thus any project dealing with the river has to deal with 
the C.P. Government, some Orissa States and the Orissa Government. Unless 
the Government of India takes up the matter of controlling and utilizing the 
river, and brings together the various interests concerned in one body, like the 
famous Tennessee Valley Authority, popularly known as T.V.A., the enormous 
damage that the Mahanadi causes almost annually by destroying a part of its 
crops will not be stopped, and the river cannot be made navigable. The part 
of the country traversed by this river is quite untapped by railway and, if the 
river is made navigable, it will provide a very cheap mode of transport for the 
forest produce of the C.P. and Orissa States, and will form a highway from 
Sambalpur to Cuttack as of old. Besides providing navigation, the river can 
be used for providing irrigation both in the C.P. districts as well as in the Orissa 
States. There is hardly any irrigation now being done all along its course 
except in Cuttack district from this river. Moreover, there is great scope for 
the generation of electricity from the waters, as there is a very great fall in the 
bed of the river along the first 400 miles of its course. 

But the greatest advantage that is likely to result from the control of this 
fast-flowing river is that the province of Orissa will be saved from its almost 
annual ruination due to all-devouring floods. Orissa is well-known as the 
poorest province in India, and the recurring floods of the Mahanadi and other 
rivers to the north, like Brahmani, Baitarni and Subarnarekha, all combine to 
keep down the poor province in a state of continued poverty and unabated 
misery. The Oriyas live continuously on the verge of starvation. In spite 
of the irrigation system in Cuttack district and the embankments provided to 
the various channels of the Mahanadi for protection from floods, the periodical 
damage done to agriculture and the loss of food crops are incalculable. Unless 
t ie flood waters are controlled higher up the river the protective embankments 
give no protection. 
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As Sir Ardeshir Dalai will be visiting Nagpur on the 17th instant in his 
tour in the South, will he kindly look into the question of utilizing and harnes¬ 
sing the Mahanadi and thus indirectly lessening the misery of poverty-stricken 
Orissa ? 

Note :—As Shri Harekrushpa Mahtab, the Premier of Orissa, says in his 
article, ‘ Thakkar Bapa of Orissa’ (published elsewhere in this volume) 
6 Mahanadi was not forgotten and thanks are due to Shri Thakkar’s 
vigilance.’ The following remarks in an article by Horace Alexander 
entitled, ‘ Orissa the Land of Hope and Promise ’ {Harijan, October 26, 1947) 
will be read with interest by the readers : 

‘ Now at last a really adequate, multi-purpose Mahanadi-harnessing 
scheme has been adopted, based in some respects on the notable pre¬ 
cedent of the Tennessee Valley authority. The foundation stone of the 
Hirakud dam was laid eighteen months ago. ... If all goes well, the 
dam will be completed and the canals built in five years. After that, 
floods and droughts should be for ever banished from Orissa. Large 
uncultivated areas will be cultivable. The water power will be suffi¬ 
cient to supply a number of new industries,’— Eds. 



7. HARMAN WELFARE 


I. Housing of Untouchables . 

(Front *The Servant 'of India', October, 16, 1924) 

TO the editor OF The Servant of India 

Sir,—I have read with great interest, tempered with feelings of pain and grief, 
the discussion that took place in the Bombay Municipal Corporation last 
Monday over Mr. Kanji’s motion on the subject of ejection of some relatives 
of Halalkhors and Bhangis residing in Municipal chawls at Valpakhady, 
Mazgaon. I am glad in a way that the Commissioner took the drastic step, 
presumably at the instance of his Health Department subordinates, of turning 
out bag and baggage on the street some of the relatives of Bhangi employees, 
including the husband in one case, as admitted by the Commissioner himself, 
for that will force public attention on the serious disabilities that untouchable 
castes of Dheds, Bhangis and Mahars are placed/tmder in the matter of housing 
in Bombay. It is a patent fact'that even the cultured men of these castes find 
insuperable difficulty in getting rooms to live fit, either for love or money, even 
on payment of full economic rent, unless they manage to pass off as men of 
some touchable caste. I know of cases where even high officers of apublic body 
like the Improvement Trust have Refused rooms to very decent men of the 
Dhed caste, merely-because of their caste. I know of a rich Hindu landlord of 
Bombay being requested by no less a person than Mahatma Gandhi to erect 
a chawl, at least to let out vacant land for erecting huts, for the exclusive use 
of these brethren, but without any result. Nay more. I know of cases in 
which people of Dhed caste, driven from their villages by scarcity and poverty 
to the City of Bombay, are compelled against their will to accept the work of 
Halalkhors, though their own and their ancestral occupation was that of the 
weaver, merely to get a few square feet of covered space—mind you, it is no 
home—for themselves and their family to stretch their limbs, jn Municipal 
Bhangi chawls. For no other landlord, whether he be a Hindu, Parsi or Moslem, 
would dare let out a room to a Dhed teacher or labourer for any consideration. 
Even the Improvement Trust has to let out a whole chawl—never a room or 
rooms in a chawl—to a Mahax or a Dhed, to a Bhangi more so, though the 
latter may not be doing the work of actual removal of nightsoil., Such 
is the public prejudice that keeps the whole caste numbering thousands 
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ever degraded, and often homeless and at the mercy of the Municipal 
Commissioner. 

But I must not let this opportunity pass of mentioning one more result of 
this untouchability on the morale of some of our Health Department sub¬ 
ordinates. Now it is well known that the Municipality has not been able to 
build its own chawls for housing all its employees of the conservancy depart¬ 
ment, I mean sweepers and Halalkhors, even at this date. So there is con¬ 
stantly a dearth of living rooms for them. As soon as a new Municipal chawl 
is built and ready for occupation, of course on payment of the rent charged 
by the Municipality, the right of occupation is regularly sold by the Inspector 
in charge, for a sum varying, from fifty to hundred rupees a room, and thus the 
Inspector, and with him some others, make a little fortune every time a new 
chawl is occupied. This sale does not take place by a public auction, but 
clandestinely through Bhangi Mukadam, the usual agent of the Inspector and 
others. Malpractices of this kind of squeezing money from poor sweepers 
and Halalkhors of Bombay by the Inspectorial staff are many and varied, but 
as they are not relevant to the subject in hand, I rest content with merely allud¬ 
ing to them. 

In the matter of housing members of the untouchable castes, it is not only 
the Hindu landlords who are to blame but Parsi and Moslem also. All are 
agreed in tabooing such tenants, lest their pockets should be affected. Govern¬ 
ment and philanthropists may start special schools for their children or may 
erect special public taps or construct wells for their benefit, but will nobody 
in Bombay undertake to build special chawls for them in suitable localities ? 
Will not those rich men who endow their thousands and lakhs in building 
temples, dharmashalas and sanatoriums, direct their kind attention to the 
housing of these unfortunate brethren, from whom we take the meanest and 
most necessary service ? Surely, Bombay is not yet barren of such business¬ 
men who will invest their money in such a humane cause and for the help of 
the downtrodden.—Yours, etc. 

II. The Redemption of the Doms 
{From € The Servant of India \ October 15, 1925) 

Prisoners Released . By The Rev. C. Phillips Cape (Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society, London), 1924. 7£" x 41". pp. 143. Is. 

The Rev. C. P. Cape gave ten years of his life to the service of the Doms. 
The service rendered was exacting, but a sense of humour which is abun¬ 
dantly seen in the pages of the book helped the author on in his work for 
the most oppressed among several depressed Hindu communities in Benares, 
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The Doms are at the very bottom of the social scale in North India, lower 
in some respects than the Bhangis of Bombay. They are mostly scavengers. 
It is their exclusive privilege to supply fire for lighting the funeral pyre of 
Hindus of all castes brought to the Burning ghats and to remove clothes and 
ornaments from the dead bodies of people left floating in the holy Ganges. 
They are besides dog-catchers and official hangmen. The Benares Doms have 
been declared a criminal tribe under the Criminal Tribes Act of 1911, and many 
of them are expert thieves. They prefer to commit burglaries in Bengal, and 
Jalpaiguri is the favourite temporary resort of defaulting Doms. 

The Benares Doms in the service of the City are subjected to the same 
tyranny by Municipal subordinates as the Bhangis in the service of the Bombay 
Municipality. Mr. Cape’s words are worth repeating in this connection ; 

4 Naturally enough, there is a great deal of bribery. Many of the 
Municipal Conservancy Staff are underpaid, and to compensate 
themselves, they demand offerings from scavengers. A generous 
douceur must be given to the sanitary supervisors by every Dom 
seeking employment. A lazy Dom may pay an Inspector to mark 
him present when absent.’ 

The Bombay Conservancy Inspector has not even the pretext of underpayment 
for fleecing the poor Bhangis in all imaginable ways. The experience of the 
reviewer in this respect corresponds exactly with that of Mr. Cape, who has 
known the regular system prevailing in the Benares Municipal Service, whereby 
Sanitary Inspectors get fat at the expense of the much-despised, ill-paid Dom. 

Nor are the policeman and the police inspector less clever than their sani¬ 
tary confrere in exacting money from the poor Dom. They are in fact more 
oppressive, their powers being larger. In order to seek relief and shelter from 
the black-coated and black-souled policeman, the poor Dom seeks the Chris¬ 
tian Missionary, who has the advantage of coming from the caste of the British 
ruler. Mr. Cape frankly says : 

4 We do not attempt to disguise the fact that it was at first a desire to 
flee, not from the wrath to come, but from present tribulation and 
especially from the police, that turned the Doms of Benares towards 
the Missionary. A Dom came from Calcutta, he had to pay a rupee 
before the police would let him settle in Benares. If he wished to 
leave he had to square the police. If he wanted to give a dinner to 
his friends he must first settle with the Inspector. If a Dom wished 
to be free to roam at night he had to pay the police to mark him 
present. The village Doms were expected to provide the police with 
fowls. The Doms did not object to pay the police for the services 
rendered, but they did object to give something for nothing. 

The author’s comparison of the Dom Christians with the 4 rice Christians ’ of 
China is very appropriate, 



Chapter 13 of the book headed 4 Human Documents ’ must be read in 
order to understand the type of sin and shame to which some Doms are driven 
by their degraded circumstances, above which it is very difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, for them to rise. Some strange stories of life tragedies are related 
therein and will benefit any social worker, whatever his field of work may be. 

The foes which a religious or social worker has to fight, while dealing with 
degraded communities like the Doms are : (1) drink ; (2) feuds and breaking 
of heads, the usual accompaniment of their feasts ; (3) witchcraft; (4) bad 
marriage customs ; and, finally, (5) abject poverty. As the author says, 
‘ Drink brutalises the Dom, and makes a man after the Devil’s own heart; 
and only a brute or fool would wish him to drink this liquor which is manufac¬ 
tured in Government distilleries.’ The poverty which a Dom suffers from is 
abject, grinding and degrading. Though his manner of life is very simple, 
his means of subsistence are extremely precarious. He is driven to the money¬ 
lender for every little bit of extra money required by sickness, death, marriage 
or similar incidents, and the Pathan moneylender, or Agha, as he is called in 
Benares, is always willing to oblige him. The Agha’s weapons for the collection 
of debt, which always increases, are foul language, a few friends of his own 
tribe, and his heavy iron-shod stick. 

The author is rather hard on Hinduism, which no doubt deserves some of 
the attacks made on it. In his opinion, Hinduism has done nothing for the 
outcastes but to despise, degrade and despoil them. Nor does he spare Islam: 
‘ Nor indeed is there in Islam any virtue which could elevate the depressed 
classes to the height to which Christianty can lift them.’ Because, in the 
opinion of Mr. Cape, * the God of holy life is unknown in Islam 

It is very heartening to see that the author has on the whole a good 
opinion of the Doms. They are wonderfully good, he says, considering their 
disabilities. 

Anyhow this is a book which every social worker among our backward 
and depressed communities ought to read. 

III. Sixty Millions or Thirty ? 

{From ‘ The Servant of India February 6, 1930) 

UNTOUCHABLE POPULATION IN INDIA 

It is very much to be regretted that even after six consecutive decennial 
censuses taken in this country, 1872 to 1921, the Government of India are not 
in a position to tell the people the exact total population of the so-called 
untouchable communities in the various parts of the country. Of course, the 
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degree of untouchability or unapproachabiUty varies in different parts of this 
vast country, but the lines of division which mark them off from the orthodox 
section of the Hindus are clear and unmistakable. In this country where 
everybody has his caste by birth, it is not at all difficult to name the castes that 
axe considered by the people in general of that locality as causing pollution, 
either by touch or proximity , and to add up their numbers at any census. But 
it is only during the last decade or so that the untouchable castes have come 
into prominence from a political standpoint, and the question of their uplift 
has come into limelight, thanks to Mahatma Gandhi; and so the census officers 
were not careful enough to sort out such castes and find out their exact popu¬ 
lation for every district, province and State. It is hoped that the very wide 
divergence found in different official estimates of their population will be a 
thing of the past after the census operations of 1931 and that proper instruc¬ 
tions for sorting such castes will be issued in good time to all provincial and 
State census officers. 

The confusion about the untouchable population figures arises from two 
causes. One is the want of precision as to whether the figures refer to British 
India only or to British India plus the small states that do not prepare their 
own census reports but have their figures included in the British provincial 
figures, or to the whole of India, including all the States, small and large. 
The figure of sixty millions given by Mr. Marten, the all-India census officer 
of 1921 (vide para. 193 of his Report), quoted often by the Government of 
India in its annual publications presented to the Parliament, is for the whole 
country, including all States, large and small, and not for British India 
alone. 

The other cause of confusion is due to the term 1 depressed ’ classes being 
used rather loosely. It is used sometimes to denote only the untouchable 
castes, and at other times the aboriginal, hill and forest tribes and wandering 
and criminal tribes as well. Almost all educational statistics, and some pro¬ 
vincial census officers, use the term ‘ depressed ’ in this wider sense, and thus 
give no indication of the number ‘ untouchables ’ proper. In February 1928 
Mr. G. S. Bajpai, Secretary to the Education Department of the Government 
of India, gave to the Legislative Assembly the number of untouchables proper 
as 28J millions in the nine major or Governors’ Provinces, two of which— 
Burma and Assam—he said, had no untouchable population. Thus the two 
Government estimates are 28J, or say 30 million (if we include the areas 
directly administered by the Government of India), for British India alone, at 
one end, and 60 millions for the whole of India at the other end. 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, M.L.A., gives a very interesting table in his note 
on the Depressed classes appended to the Report of the Indian Central (Nair) 
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Committee, showing the five various estimates of the untouchable population 
formed by different Committees at different times during the last ten years. 

The table is quoted below : 


Population of Depressed Classes (Untouchables) in Millions 


ROVINCES 

Franchise 

Com¬ 

mittee's 

figures, 

1919 

Marten’s 

Census 

figures, 

1921 

Reforms 

Enquiry 

Com¬ 

mittee’s 

figures, 

1924 

Hartog 

Com¬ 

mittee’s 

figures, 

1928 

Nafr 

Central 

Com¬ 

mittee’s 

figures, 

1929 

1 . 

Madras 

6.4 

6.4 

6.4 

6.53 

6.50 

2. 

Bombay 

0.6 

2.8 

2.8 

1.46 

1.47 

3. 

Bengal 

9.9 

9.0 

9.0 

6.64 

11.50 

4. 

U.P. 

10.1 

9.0 

9.0 

7.89 

13.00 

5. 

Punjab 

1.7 

2.8 

2.8 

■ mwnm 

2.80 

6. 

Bihar & Orissa 

9.4 

8.0 

8.0 


5.00 

7. 

OP. 

3.8 

3.3 

3.3 


2.67 

8. 

Assam 

/ 

0.3 

2.0 

2.0 


1.53 


Total 

42.2 

43.3 

43.3 

29.76 

44.50 


As can be seen from the above table, the first three and the fifth estimates 
very nearly agree. The fourth estimate, which is practically the same as that 
given by Mr. G. S. Bajpai to the Legislative Assembly in 1928, is the lower 
estimate of about 30 millions. So it can be said without much fear of con¬ 
tradiction that the truth lies somewhere between these two extremes, 30 and 
44J millions, but not in any case 60 for British Indian population of 247-1/3 
millions. 

Let us try to dive a little deeper into these provincial figures. The pro¬ 
vinces in which there are wide divergences of figures, comparing the fourth 
and the fifth columns above, are (1) Bengal, (2) U.P., (3) Bihar and Orissa, 
and (4) Assam. Surely, when the differences are so large as 11.50 against 
6.64 and 13.00 against 7.89 millions, there must be something evidently wrong. 
Even a casual reference to detailed figures of caste population, and to the list 
of castes scheduled as untouchables, in each of these four provinces, will reveal 
where the mistake lies. Speaking of Bengal, a reference to pages 365-8 of the 
Census Report of 1921 shows that the aboriginal tribes of Mundas, Oraons and 
Santals and the large cultivating caste of Chasi Kaibarttas are included in the 
list of depressed classes and therefore in the figure of 1 U millions. This figure 
is obviously incorrect and must be reduced. The difference between the two 
estimates for the U.P. is as large as for Bengal, i.e. over 5 millions. Here, too, 
the list of castes taken in the two estimates may be compared and the mistake 
detected. With regard to Assam, it is a patent fact that there is a very large 
42 
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aboriginal population of hill tribes in that/Province and very often this is in¬ 
cluded in the depressed (or untouchable) classes by educational officers. As a 
matter of fact, they are not untouchables, and hence cannot be included in these 
figures. Simply because the Governor of Assam appointed in August 1929 
one member of the depressed classes to the local Legislative Council, Mr. 
Rajah jumps to the conclusion that that fact alone is an irrefutable testimony 
to the existence of a large untouchable population in Assam. But here Mr. 
Rajah loses sight of the difference in the meaning of the two terms—depressed 
and untouchable—and hence his conclusion cannot be taken as accurate. 

The case requires further and fuller investigation, province by province 
and state by state, in order to attain accuracy in the matter of these figures, es¬ 
pecially for the four disputed provinces of Bengal, U.P., Bihar and Orissa, and 
Assam. Local knowledge is very necessary for this purpose, and the help of 
local officials and non-official public men should be taken to settle this question 
once for all. The figure should not be unnecessarily swollen, nor the gravity 
of the problem of the untouchables minimised by quoting a low figure. The 
truth must be found out, in fact, lists of untouchable castes should be published 
by provincial governments, thus preventing some touchable (though back¬ 
ward) castes from taking undue advantage of concessions offered to untouch¬ 
ables for educational and Legislative Council purposes. Some officer must 
make it his business to give the public correct and authoritative figures, 
province by province and district by district, and set the controversy at rest. 

IV. The Poona Pact 

(Front ‘The Servant of India\ September 29, 1932) 

Whether one agrees with Mahatma Gandhi or not, in the efficacy of ‘ fasting 
unto death/, as a weapon to bring about social change, his most sceptical critic 
will not doubt that the fast has done incalculable good to the Hindu community 
as a whole, or to the ‘ federation of Hindu communities 5 as Dr. Ambedkar 
recently described it in Bombay. It has done immense good to both parties 
who were signatories to the historic Poona Agreement of Saturday, the 24th 
September 1932. It has awakened the conscience of the slow-moving and 
conservative Hindu community in a way in which it could not have done 
otherwise. The famous temple of Jagaimath at Puri, one of the famous 
impregnable citadels of Hindu orthodoxy, has been thrown open to the erst¬ 
while untouchables. Progressive sons of orthodox Hindu fathers are dining 
publicly with the so-called depressed classes including Bhangis who have been 
considered the lowest of the low, in cosmopolitan Bombay, as well as in 
conservative Benares, in open challenge to their elders and the whole Hindu 
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community, as if to say that they have begun the revolt against the very in¬ 
stitution of caste. Scores of temples and public wells are bring thrown open to 
the heretofore suppressed. Social workers, men and women, are giving 
pledges to devote themselves exclusively to the uplift work of thdr depressed 
brethren. And to crown all, Mahatma Gandhi himself has threatened to go on 
another fast, before his first one was broken—we hope not ‘fast into death’— 
unless the Caste Hindus changed their heart completely and lifted up their 
downtrodden brethren. 

But let us consider the Agreement arrived at in its political aspect. The 
Communal Award of 4th August last gave the depressed classes in the eight 
provinces (all except the N.W.KP.) 71 seats in provincial councils in their own 
separate constituencies, together with the right of contesting further seats in the 
Hindu or so-called ‘ general ’ constituencies. This latter right would have 
proved shadowy, frankly speaking. We use the word shadowy deliberately, 
without meaning any offence to the Caste Hindus. In place of these 71 seats plus 
a few more doubtful seats, the Depressed Classes get under the Agreement 148 
seats reserved for them. This is a great service that Dr. Ambedkar has done to 
his own section of the Hindu community, and let us add, to the whole Hindu 
community. If the Caste Hindus have given away 25 seats, in addition to the 
123 seats that Dr. Ambedkar could have fairly demanded on the population 
basis, i.e. in the ratio of depressed population to total Hindu population, it is 
but a poor recompense for the disabilities that have been imposed upon the 
suppressed classes for centuries past. If the whip of the Mahatma’s fast has 
made the comparatively advanced sections of the Hindu community to give 
away a few more seats in councils, provincial as well as central, to the Depress¬ 
ed Classes, and stirred them to undertake the collection and expenditure of a 
fund of 25 lakhs of rupees for their uplift, as the Venerable Pandit Malaviya 
proclaimed in the Hindu leaders’ conference in Bombay on Sunday last, we 
cannot say that they have done an over-generous act, but only an act that ought 
to have been done years ago. But it is better late than never. 

Some people are likely to enquire why the proportion of depressed classes 
seats to Hindu seats in the Central legislature was fixed by the Poona Agree¬ 
ment, when it did not form part of the Premier’s Award, which was sought to 
be modified. It may also be asked why franchise matters were discussed 
and agreed upon, before anything in that direction was decided by the R.T.C. 
or the British Government. The wisdom of going generally into other ques¬ 
tions of representation in local bodies and in services, as well as of educational 
grants, may be doubted by others. The reply is that, once the questions were 
raised by Dr. Ambedkar, it would have been very impolitic on the part of 
Hindu leaders to refuse to consider these questions on the merely technical 
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ground that they were ‘outside the scope of the Premier’s Award’. The 
Caste Hindus, in order to show their bona tides and their perfect good faith, 
had to consider them and meet the wishes of the Depressed Classes. This 
has been done, and the British Government has taken note of these clauses 
(8 and 9) as definite * pledges of the intention of the Caste Hindus towards the 
depressed classes.’ This is as it should be. 

The Premier has now ratified the Poona Agreement and has agreed to 
substitute relevant parts thereof for similar parts in his own Award. The 
Mahatma’s fast has been broken, and the whole community-suppressing and 
suppressed sections together—are oveijoyed at the result achieved so far. 
Let us in all humility put in a word of warning. s The Mahatma is not a man to 
be easily satisfied with small results obtained at a moment of national crisis 
and threatened disaster. He will exact strenuous and thorough work of a 
constructive nature from the Hindu reformers. ‘ There is more in com¬ 
mon between Mahatma Gandhi and me than with any of you gathered here,’ 
was said on two occasions by Dr. Ambedkar while addressing the Hindu 
leaders at Bombay and Poona in recent conferences. This is too true. The 
Hindu community will now be put on its trial, and a very crucial trial, by the 
man of whom Mr. Sastri said at Coimbatore only on Saturday last: ‘ His 
life, it would be presumptuous to say, is lived as few lives in history or fable 
have been lived.’ 


V. The Poona Pact and Bengal 
(From 6 The Servant of India ’, April 20, 1933) 


The population of Bengal according to the Census Report of 1931 is as 
follows : 


Millions Percentage 

Muslims .. .. .. 27.50 54.90 

Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian Chris¬ 
tians .. .. .. ..00.18 00.36 

Hindus, including Harijans 21.57, ‘Others’ 

00.87 .. .. .. .. 22.44 44.80 

Total population of Bengal .. 50.12 


As regards the population of the Depressed Classes of Bengal, the Bengal 
Government has published a tentative list of 86 castes described as * socially 
and politically backward \ The total population of these castes, according 
to the 1931 Census, comes to 100,17,955, or a little over 100 lakhs. The Cen¬ 
sus Commissioner has invented a new phrase for the 4 Depressed * classes and 
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calls them 4 exterior castes* and has made his own list, whose total population 
is 79,99,373,' or roughly 80 lakhs. 

The Lothian Committee report has set down the criteria on which castes 
may be treated as 4 depressed * or 4 untouchable and estimated the popula¬ 
tion of the Harijans on that basis as 7j millions, which is nearly the same as 
the Census Commissioner’s figure for ‘ exterior castes ’. 

At Poona, when the Pact was concluded in September 1932, Mr. R. L. 
Biswas, b.a., ll.b., who was the Depressed Class representative from Bengal, 
objected to the Lothian Committee figure as an under-estimate and insisted 
that the correct figure was the Bengal Government’s estimate of 10 millions 
(referred to on page 263 of Lothian Report, Vol. 2). This, however, was not 
accepted and the Lothian report estimate was adopted. 

Dr. Ambedkar strenuously contended that the Harijan seats should bear 
that proportion to the total number of seats in the Councils which the Harijan 
population bears to the total population of Bengal, that is to say, that the 
reservation should be strictly calculated with reference to the population and 
without any proportional reduction due to any shortage in representation 
imposed on the Hindu population by reason of seats provided for Europeans, 
commerce, etc. This contention was pressed by him on two grounds, viz., 
his community could not hope to get any seat out of Commerce, Landholders, 
Universities and other special seats, and they should not suffer because a large 
number of seats had been surrendered to Europeans and European commerce. 
According to him, 37.5 seats should be reserved for the Harijans. If the seats 
were to be reserved out of the Hindu seats and in accordance with the propor¬ 
tion of the Harijans to the Hindu population, the seats reserved for Harijan 
should be 28£-, taking as basis the Census Commissioner’s figures as to 4 ex¬ 
terior castes \ Though there was much weight in Dr. Ambedkar’s conten¬ 
tion, it was felt that the Caste Hindus of Bengal could not, in fairness, be 
penalised to such an extent. The Hindus of Bengal, though a minority, not 
only did not under the Communal Decision get weightage, but did not 
even get their due proportion, even after setting apart the abnormally large 
number of seats for Europeans and European commerce. Recognising this 
fact, Dr. Ambedkar’s contention was rejected, but instead of 28£, 30 seats were 
reserved as a compromise between 28 £ and 37b 

The suggestion in the printed Memorandum of the Caste Hindus of 
Bengal that the Harijans will contest as well as capture seats beyond the 
number reserved for them is not correct It was understood, when the seats 
were reserved at the full level of their population, that other seats should not 
be available to the Harijans. The apprehension that 14 more seats could be 
captured by the Harijans contrary to the wishes of Caste Hindus and in spite 
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of the joint electorate system, and that the Caste Hindus may have to be 
content with 33 seats, is based on impossible premises. 

The assumption that one seat will go to the Hill tribes, and the argu¬ 
ment that two Hindu women’s seats could not be counted as Hindu seats are 
wholly un-understandable. It may be taken for granted that the Caste Hindus 
will have 50 seats out of those allotted to the general electorate in Bengal. 

It is not true to say that Bengal delegates were not invited to the Poona 
Conference. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya had sent invitations to Babu 
Ramananda Chatterjee and Mr. J. N. Basu. The absence of the invitees can¬ 
not be a ground for upsetting the Pact. 

If, as the Caste Hindu Memorandum contends, there is no Depressed Class 
problem in Bengal, and if it is true that most of the classes taken as ‘ untouch¬ 
able ’ in the Lothian Committee report are as much Caste Hindus as any others, 
there is no reason to complain if any number of the 80 seats are filled in from 
out of these castes. The allotment of 30 seats to these castes in strict accord¬ 
ance with the population, be they untouchable or not, cannot be deemed as an 
act of injustice to the other sections of the Hindus. 

The arguments advanced in the Caste Hindu Memorandum based on the 
fact that the Harijans are divided into several castes do not lead to any useful 
conclusion. Even the Caste Hindus are divided into many castes and we can¬ 
not bewail any disproportion that may arise in the elections as among them. 
The Memorandum of the Caste Hindus suggests that the reserved seats may be 
monopolised by certain castes among the Harijans. The Poona Pact pro¬ 
vides the panel system and the single vote, by which the chances of various 
groups can be effectively secured. It is neither possible nor necessary to pro¬ 
vide any further safeguards, nor would it be a remedy to reduce the number 
reserved. 

One fact not widely recognised has to be remembered, that out of all pro¬ 
vinces in India, Bengal has the largest percentage of Harijans, whatever the 
causes might be. In the Madras Presidency, which is taken to be the worst 
sinner, the Harijan population is about 17 per cent of the total Hindu 
population. The Bengal percentage is 35£ per cent taking the Census report 
figure of 80 lakhs. 

The Bengal Hindus have a just grievance in respect of the abnormal weight- 
age given to the Europeans, Anglo-Indians and others and it is necessary to 
remedy this. The claim of the Depressed Classes should not, however, be left 
unrecognised for that reason. 

According to the Memorandum of the Caste Hindus of Bengal who now 
oppose the Poona Pact, there is ‘ hardly any Depressed Class problem in dis¬ 
cernible shape in Bengal ’ and the only castes treated as untouchables in Bengal 
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are the Sweepers, Mehtars, Domes, and Charms, who, all counted, number 
only a few lakhs. If this be so, it is open and must be easy to the Caste Hin¬ 
dus to prove it to the satisfaction of the leaders of the Depressed Classes of 
Bengal. If the facts are proved to be as claimed by the Caste Hindus, we can¬ 
not believe that the local Depressed Class leaders will refuse to recognise them. 
The Poona Pact was framed on the facts placed before the Conference, and it 
cannot be contented that it did injustice to the Caste Hindus of Bengal, 



8. THE BACKWARD CLASSES AND MINORITIES 

L HOW ARE THE BACKWARD CLASSES ? 

(From ‘ The Hindustan Times \ December 26, 1948) 

In a country like ours, it is very difficult to say which are the advanced and 
which the backward sections in society. These are comparative terms. 

After the census returns of 1921, the Education Department of the Bom¬ 
bay Province divided all Hindu and Muslim castes in three categories of (1) 
advanced, (2) intermediate and (3) backward castes, from the literacy point 
of view. The first class consisted of advanced classes like Amils, Parsis, 
Brahmins, Jains, Banias, Brahma Kshatris, Prabhus and similar castes. The 
second category consisted of large numbers of middle classes like Marathas, 
Kunbis, Muslims and many agricultural castes. The third category consisted 
of the well-known backward sections of depressed classes, hill and forest tribes 
and the numerous small castes of domestic servants and agricultural labourers 
in rural parts. 

If my memory is correct, the first class formed only 10 per cent, the second 
about 50 per cent and the third about 40 per cent. It is but natural that people 
of the castes mentioned in the first category will always be at the topmost rung of 
the ladder in Government services, in trade and industries and in administration. 
The people in the second category are and will always be struggling to work their 
way up and thus try to compete with the people above them and take away a 
part of their monopoly in services and industries. But the third category 
forming about 40 per cent is very far behind in the race of life and it will take 
them many decades to come up to the level of the people of even the second 
class, not to mention the first. 

NOT A FUNDAMENTAL RIGHT 

Primary education in our country has not been introduced yet on a mass 
scale. Even the new constitution now being forged lays it down in Article 
36 merely as a 4 directive principle ’ of State policy and not as a fundamental 
right. ‘ Every citizen is entitled to free and compulsory education and the 
State shall endeavour to provide within a period of ten years from the com¬ 
mencement of the constitution for free and compulsory education, for children 
until they complete the age of 14 years.’ 
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Mr. G. K. Gokhale of revered memory introduced his first compulsory 
education bill in the then Imperial Council as early as 1910. Since then the 
whole country, including even the advanced provinces like Bombay and 
Madras, have only been tinkering with compulsory education. No one can 
say if the endeavour promised in Article 36 will be sufficient in the year 19ft) to 
make it universal in all the Provinces and States, in backward areas like Hima¬ 
chal and Vindhya Pradesh as well as in the Andaman Islands in the east and the 
Minocy and Axnindivi Islands in the west. Only a Gokhale reborn can do this 
stupendous work and there does not seem to be any administration in sight, 
so devoted and sincere as to go in for this one solid reform of universal 
education. 


MADRAS HARIJAN SCHOOLS 

The Labour Department of Madras, which is doing welfare work for the 
underdog—Harijans and primitive tribes—was started in the year 1920. It 
opened thousands of primary schools, specially for the Harijans. There were 
separate Harijan Schools as Harijans were then tabooed in the ordinary city 
and village schools. A couple of thousand such schools are run at the present 
day by the Madras Government in very backward districts. 

The Bombay Government appointed a committee to enquire into the 
educational and social conditions of Harijans and hill tribes in the year 1929, 
of which DT. Ambedkar and the present writer were members. As a result of 
the recommendations of this committee the Government of the day opened the 
Backward Classes Department, though on a small scale. This grew in course 
of time. 

All backward castes entitled to get the benefits of welfare work were 
divided into three categories : (1) depressed and untouchable castes, (2) 
aboriginal and hill tribes and (3) other backward castes of Hindus and Muslims 
which though very small in numbers individually were at the bottom of society 
and, from an educational point of view, were perhaps worse off than Harijans. 
This classification of backward classes is very strictly followed and adhered to 
for the last 18 years in Bombay Province. Further this Department makes 
very serious efforts by its influence to see that all differences inter se between 
these categories are abolished. 

IN OTHER PROVINCES 

Unfortunately, no other province, not to speak of any State, has copied 
the example of Bombay in this respect. Recently, C.P., Bihar, the U.P., and 
43 
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Orissa have started departments for either one or two categories of theirjrack- 
ward classes, Bihar has in addition started a department for its backward 
Muslims also, formerly called Julahas or weavers, and now Momins. Assam 
has done very little. East Punjab and West Bengal are doing some work for 
Harijans only. But now the time has come when all backward classes in all 
the provinces, in Hyderabad, in Rajputana, and even in the backward regions 
like Himachal and Vindhya areas, must be taken care of by the Union as a 
special obligation imposed upon it by the new constitution. 

Recently Article 10 of the Constitution, which is one of the articles con¬ 
ferring Fundamental Rights, was debated. According to it, though equal 
opportunity will be given to all citizens in State service without any discrimi¬ 
nation, exception is made in favour of the backward classes of citizens who are 
not adequately represented in the services at present. 

During the discussion it was brought out that the word ‘ backward * was 
undefined and that the listing of any caste as backward and recruiting higher 
services from among such castes under this article might create inefficiency 
and even chaos in the administration. But the new entrants into service from 
the backward classes will be, it was mentioned, selected for their competence. 
It was also said in some private circles that this concession in favour of the 
backward classes created a furore in the Brahmin circles of Madras. It is 
heard that the present non-Brahmin Government of Madras has been giving 
preference to backward class people in services and to backward class students 
in educational institutions, thus infringing on the vested rights of Brahmins or 
on free competition by merit alone. However, the article has been adopted 
and now forms part of the constitution. 

BACKWARD CLASS COMMISSION 

Article 301 of the Draft Constitution, which, I am afraid, will take two or 
three months, if not a longer period to reach, will, when passed, provide a great 
charter for all backward classes. A Commission is promised to be appointed 
by the new President to go out through the whole of the country including the 
Indian States and find out which castes of Hindus, Muslims, etc., are really 
backward according to certain standards, educational, social, economic, etc. 
The Commission will then recommend ways and means to bring them up to 
the level of the other classes, within a certain period and the Parliament of the 
day shall vote funds required for the purpose. 

This process will take not less than five years from now and all backward 
people who will now vote for the first time in 1950 will have to wait for 
a few years more before the State, will devise and carry out measures to 
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uplift them and to put them on the road to equality with more advanced 
sections. 

The writer earnestly hopes that this process of pushing upwards the weak¬ 
est section of our society will not be unduly delayed by our leaders on account 
of political stress or due to any domestic trouble. Inequalities exist everywhere 
in the world, but nowhere as in a caste-ridden country like ours. It is there¬ 
fore more necessary in India that the welfare of the backward classes, which 
form such a large section of the population, should be a special charge on the 
central administration, and not be left to small units of administration unable 
to find funds for heavy tasks. 


II. Protection of Minorities 
{From 4 The Hilavada \ December 4, 1948) 

The Draft Constitution of India, now being considered by the Constituent 
Assembly, contains two kinds of provisions for the protection of minority 
communities. The first kind of measures contemplated by it ensures the 
representation of these communities in the legislatures in proportion to their 
population through joint electorates. That the evil of separate electorates is 
being at last got rid of is a matter of sincere gratification, but the need for 
reservation of seats even in joint electorates for some of the communities to 
which this concession is proposed to be given is not clear. Anglo-Indians, 
who number less than a lakh and a half in the whole country, could not benefit 
by such reservation in any case, and consequently provision is proposed to 
be made for their representation in the lower chamber of the Central Legis¬ 
lature by the nomination of two members if that be considered necessary. 
Indian Christians are a more numerous community, numbering 56 lakhs in 
the whole Union. Seats are going to be reserved for them in the Central Legis¬ 
lature and in the Provincial Legislatures of Madras and Bombay only. But 
they are a comparatively advanced community, capable of winning seats in 
open competition, and the necessity of reserving any seats for them is open to 
question. Even more so is the proposed reservation of seats for Muslims who, 
besides being numerically strong (numbering 4,27,00,000 in the Union) are 
also, except for Momins or Julahas and such like people, on the whole not 
less advanced than the Hindus in general, who do not enjoy the benefit of 
reservation of seats. If the question could be handled solely on the basis of 
reason, Muslims in India surely are not entitled to reservation, but probably 
past history left our constitution-makers no alternative, 
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The only two communities for which seats are proposed to be reserved 
and which really deserve and require this kind of protection are the scheduled 
castes and numbering about four and a half crores in the Union and the tribal 
people now to be called the scheduled tribes numbering roughly two crores 
and a half in the country. Reservation of seats is justified in their case by their 
social and economic backwardness, which is not true of any of the other 
communities to which this concession is to be given. Indeed, in the case of the 
scheduled tribes, a more effective safeguard than the one that is proposed for 
them is required in this respect. For the reservation that they are to enjoy will 
last only for ten years, unless at the end of this period the concession is con¬ 
tinued by an amendment of the constitution, which is not very likely. It is 
true that the scheduled tribes are not discriminated against in this matter, for 
reservation of seats for all communities is to lapse equally after ten years. But 
this is hard on the scheduled tribes. Under the Act of 1935 they had only a 
bare modicum of representation, their claim to full and proportionate repre¬ 
sentation is being recognised now for the first time and provision is being made 
accordingly in the new constitution. But if a limit of ten years is put upon 
reservation of seats for them, a grave injustice will be done. The scheduled 
castes have been enjoying representation in proportion to their population 
since 1935, and if they continue to enjoy it till 1960, as they ought to do, they 
will be in a position at the end of this period to stand on their own feet. But 
such is certainly not the case in respect of the scheduled tribes. They live on 
the hills and in the jungles, and are even more backward than the Scheduled 
castes. They are also far less organised. They will most assuredly not be 
able to face open competition in election after ten years on anything like equal 
terms. I would therefore earnestly plead for longer reservation for them. The 
scheduled castes have had a lead over them for fifteen years, and reservation 
should be continued for the Scheduled Tribes for as long a period as the 
scheduled castes will enjoy it, viz., for 25 years. There is no guarantee that 
they will be able to get the number of seats that is due to them unless, by con¬ 
tinuing the reservation for so long a time, they are enabled to look after their 
interests unaided by reservation. And as constitutional amendment to pro¬ 
long this concession after ten years is unlikely in the extreme, a provision must 
be inserted in the constitution now to the effect that while reservation will 
cease in all other cases after the lapse of ten years, in the case of the scheduled 
tribes it will cease only after the lapse of 25 years, i.e. after 1975. 

The second kind of protection proposed to be afforded to the minority 
communities consists in measures to promote their educational and economic 
interests. Of course, all minority communities do not stand in need of such 
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protection and will not receive it. But all * weaker sections of the people ’ 
are intended to be the recipients of it. Article 37 provides : 

‘ The State shall promote with special care the educational and eco¬ 
nomic interests of the weaker sections of the people, and, in parti¬ 
cular, of the scheduled castes and the scheduled tribes, and protect 
them from social injustice and all forms of exploitation.’ 

It is true that this is no mandatory provision, there being no sanction be¬ 
hind it except the pressure of enlightened public opinion. But it is a directive 
principle of State policy, and will be morally if not legally binding upon all 
Governments. Two remarks might be made about this provision. One is that 
while the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes are mentioned in particular 
in the article there are several other communities, each perhaps small in size, 
but all undoubtedly backward and needing special protection. In Bombay 
Province a list is made of such ‘ Other Backward Classes’. This list appears 
to be exhaustive. It is the duty of the Central Government to direct all other 
Provincial Governments to prepare similar lists, adding to them also the back¬ 
ward classes among Muslims, and to plan concrete measures for their uplift- 
ment in pursuance of this article, which is evidently intended to be implemented 
and not to be kept in a show-case. 

The second remark is that what is contemplated in the article is not merely 
protection from possible exploitation, which of course is essential, but also 
redemption from sheer neglect. Exploitation, when it takes place, will leap 
into our eyes, and I have enough faith in our intelligentsia to believe that all 
bare-faced exploitation will be prevented. But what is apt to be ignored by 
them is the continued neglect of the backward people. They need not only 
negative measures which will prevent their exploitation, but special position 
and constructive measures intended to place them on a par, socially and 
educationally, with the other elements in the population in as brief a period as 
may be practicable. 

If Article 37 has only normative jurisdiction, Article 301 is fully mandatory, 
which runs as follows : 

4 301. (1) The President may by order appoint a Commission consist¬ 
ing of such persons as he thinks fit to investigate the conditions of 
socially and educationally backward classes within the territory of 
India and the difficulties under which they labour and to make 
recommendations as to the steps that should be taken by the Union 
or any State to remove such difficulties and to improve their conditions 
and as to the grants that should be given for the purpose to which 
such grants should be given, and the order appointing such Commis¬ 
sion shall define the procedure to be followed by the Commission, 
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(2) A Commission so appointed shall investigate the matters referred 
to them and present to the President a report setting out the facts as 
found by them and making such recommendations as they think 
proper. 

(3) The President shall cause a copy of the report so presented, together 
with a memorandum explaining the action taken thereon to be laid 
before Parliament.’ 

Two things will be apparent from the text of the article. One is that 
while the responsibility of raising the level of ‘ socially and educationally back¬ 
ward classes ’ among all communities rests primarily upon local Governments, 
the Central Government assumes, as it should, the ultimate responsibility in 
this respect. It will be before the national Parliament that the report of the 
Commission to be appointed to investigate the condition of such classes and 
the measures to be taken to improve it will be laid. Only under such super¬ 
vision from above will the local Governments feel the urge to adopt necessary 
measures with as much promptitude as is desirable. The other thing to be 
noted about this article is that therein are contemplated subsidies from the 
Central Government for this special purpose. In the absence of such help 
the local Governments are apt to plead inability on account of want of financial 
resources to do anything substantial for the improvement of the condition 
of these helpless people. Where there is real lack of financial means, as in 
Assam and Orissa, the Central Government must come forward with all the 
help that will be required to supplement the finances of local Governments. 
The extent of such help will necessarily vary from Province to Province, but it 
must be given if we are to be true to the trusteeship of these people which our 
political freedom has confided to us. The responsibilities due to this trustee¬ 
ship must be discharged by us at all costs; the discharge of these responsibilities 
cannot be allowed to be postponed to anything else on account of our finan¬ 
cial weakness. It must be recognised to be the first charge on our resources, 
however slender they may be. This, and nothing short of this, is, as I under¬ 
stand it, the implication of this Article 301, and when the Constituent 
Assembly passes it, I would implore all the members to realise fully the nature 
of this implication before they cast their vote in its favour. The first step in 
this direction would be for the President of the Union to appoint forthwith 
after the constitution comes into force the Commission contemplated by this 
article and thus to put the process of upliftment of backward people in the 
train. 



9. LEPROSY RELIEF WORK 

[The following speech was delivered by Bapa while inaugurating the first 
All India Leprosy Workers’ Conference in Wardha on 30th November, 1947] 

Friends, 

It gives me great pleasure to accept the work of opening this Conference 
which our friend Jajuji has entrusted me with. When I received his telegram, 
I hesitated. I thought a doctor engaged in the relief of leprosy should be in 
that place and not I. But I accepted it in the hope that this cause of leprosy 
relief will get an impetus not by my speaking to you on the opening of this 
Conference, but by its vast and influential congregation of people assembled 
here. A word of gratefulness is due to the Guru of myself in this particular 
line of service—I mean the Mission to Lepers. It is the mission that has been 
working all the world over for over 75 years and for nearly 20 years I followed 
the Annual Report of the same with very great love and admiration, waiting for 
the day when our own people, I mean the Indians, will take up the work. And 
it is no small satisfaction to me to tell you that the day has arrived. India is 
now free from foreign yoke, andean solve her problems, for good or bad, as she 
likes. And with the help of you all, the old workers in the field and the new 
workers, the work can be done much better. I can say without the least doubt 
of contradiction that this is the first popular Conference of the kind. It is the 
one wherein the experts and the laymen have assembled to work in a common 
cause. The work is chiefly for the experts, no doubt, but services of laymen 
like myself are as much necessary if not more in this cause, which is aptly 
described as the disease shunned by the people like plague. It is hated by 
them. Moving in the streets of Bombay, the busy Bombay, and looking 
at the large number of beggars with leprosy, I could not but pay some attention 
to them, and paid occasional visits to the Acworth Leper Home in Matunga 
in Bombay. Now this Conference will, I am sure, be a precursor of many 
such Conferences. And, as I have said, it should not be a Conference of doctors 
only, but of social workers also, and in this respect this Conference is unique. 
These workers should go around the country, make propaganda and tell the 
people that it is not an incurable disease, which is the general impression 
unfortunately. The public do not know that only about 20 per cent of the 
people affected by the disease are infective, the remaining 80 per cent being non- 
infective. In that way the laymen can do a lot, and the services of my friend 
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Jagadisan have done much in the South in this direction. This disease is so 
much shunned by the people that when in the draft of the Kasturba Trust I 
interpolated the service of women and children with leprosy, somebody looked 
up with horror and remarked: ‘What! Kasturba Trust, and leprosy in that! ! ’ 
‘ Yes/ I said, ‘ this is one of the diseases which affects our women and 
children.’ Fortunately, as you know, Gandhiji has introduced it as one of the 
18 items in the constructive programme. So in addition to the 70 or so 
institutions for the cure or relief of leprosy started by the Mission to Lepers, 
I hope there will now be a large number of small hospitals, asylums or homes, 
for the relief of leprosy. There are two schools of thought, as far as I know, 
for the relief of leprosy. One believes in large hospitals, and large homes, 
accommodating 500 or even 1,000 people afflicted by leprosy, and the other 
believes in small homes dispersed over the villages, small villages, and being 
taken care of by the village doctors and particular attention being given, per¬ 
sonal attention, to these people. This is a matter for experts to decide. The 
only thing I wish to say is that leprosy is a village disease, not a town disease 
like tuberculosis. It is not created in the industrial factories of our country. 
It exists in the villages more than the towns and cities. So they should be 
treated in the villages rather than in large towns and cities like the one in 
Purulia of which I am reminded by the presence in our midst of Mr. Donald 
Miller, the Secretary of the Mission to Lepers. Yes, in Purulia, there is a 
large centre treating about 1,000 patients, and the other of a later growth 
with accommodation for 200 or 300 patients. The country requires a large 
number of small hospitals dispersed over the country and I hope the question 
will be taken up by our experts who will guide us how and where to locate 
them, and what expenditure is to be incurred on them, what is to be the design 
of their structure, kutcha or pucca, ihatched or tiled. In the end I will say 
that if we are able, at the end of our deliberations, to evolve an indigenous 
organisation like the Mission to Lepers, or the British Empire Leprosy Relief 
Association, which is another body doing very good work, we would have done 
well. But we must have some organisation which is more indigenous than the 
two I have mentioned which will work with their help and guidance. Such 
an organisation should be started without any delay. Let me tell you our 
Governments are not very forward in taking steps they should have taken long 
ago. They are backward, I will take the liberty of saying so. They should 
not rest satisfied with grants and doles which they pay to the Mission to 
Lepers or B.E.L.R.A. or other organisations, but should take up the work 
in right earnest themselves. If this is done by the State the whole 
population will take interest in it and will try to eradicate leprosy from our 
midst. 
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Last, but not the least, I will say that we want a large army of workers 
in this work. Unless there are capable men who will be in charge of small 
leprosy centres and in villages they cannot be run efficiently. Unless discipline 
is exacted from patients in their charge, these village centres will not be able 
to do their allotted work. So a large number of medical and non-medical 
workers is necessary for that. Of course, it is the work of people who will 
not be known to the public. But we want a large number of laymen with 
missionary spirit and I hope they will come forward in due course. Such an 
organisation must come from non-official sources. Of course, Governments 
will be there to support them. But we should hope to run it completely non- 
officially like the Mission to Lepers and the B.E.L.R.A. I declare the Con¬ 
ference open and wish it prospers to such an extent that we will have further 
meetings of this nature till a time comes when the disease will be completely 
wiped from this country as it has been done in some other countries of the 
world. 
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10. V. R. SHINDE 

{From c The Indian Social Reformer \ April 8, 1944) 

The late Mr. V. R. Shinde died recently after several years of continued 
paralytic attack. During the last fifteen years he was not in active life, being 
bed-ridden and so out of public gaze. 

He was one of my four gurus and, next to my father, I took my lessons 
of public welfare work at his feet. Though younger in age to me, he was far 
advanced in the study of national beneficent activities. It is well-known that 
he was the father of the depressed classes welfare movement on Bombay-side, 
while he was the first man and a pioneer in such an activity, except in the 
Punjab and U.P. in recent times. I took my first lessons of practical work 
from him. After a lapse of 40 years, I have not forgotten the vivid description 
that he gave me of a Buddhist Bhikshu of Irish origin, and of his inimitable 
humility and piety, standing at his door, in the Bombay Prarthana Samaj 
building one early morning. When I was in Bombay Municipal service and 
in charge of the Kuchra unloading works, in about the years 1906 and 1907, 
with two or three hundred Mahars and Mangs doing the filthiest work, perhaps 
more insanitary than carrying night-soil by Bhangis, he gave me lessons in how 
to conduct schools for their children and to obtain as many privileges as I could 
for these humble low class workmen of the city of Bombay. 

When a technical drafting error that was detected in the Bombay Municipal 
Act of 1888 prevented the Corporation of Bombay from sanctioning the 
grant for a school I had started for its employees, he managed to get me the 
funds through some friendly Corporation member. 

Years rolled by, and Sir N. G. Chandavarkar led a group of workers on 
the path of service to the Harijans, with Shinde as the working Secretary. 

Neither the Government of India nor the subordinate Governments of the 
Provinces of those days were awakened to their sense of duty to the humblest 
and the suppressed. The Labour Department of Madras which has led the 
vanguard in this kind of public service and provided an object-lesson to other 
Provincial Governments, was not even then born. Thank God, it has 
flourished and spends about Rs. 10 to 12 lacs a year, which is not a very 
creditable percentage, even less than one per cent. 

However, other Governments have not come up even to that stage yet, 
inspite of greatly added resources. 

Temperamental differences divided the President and the Secretary of the 
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Depressed Classes Mission after a long period, but Shinde continued to do Ms 
missionary task at four different places, Bombay, Poona, Dharwar and 
Nagpur, mostly in the MaratM area. I very well remember how he coaxed 
me to speak at a small meeting in a small state of KatMawar in the year 1908 
for the first time in my life. He encouraged me by complimenting me on the 
Gujarati speech I had then made. In the latter twenties of tMs century Shinde 
was out of action. Thereafter came the famous Gandhiji’s movement and 
the whirlwind Harijan tour in 1933 and 1934 for 270 days continuously 
for the service of Harijans in the whole country and for the removal of un- 
touchability from Hindu society. But that is another story. 

He was an ill-paid missionary, but carrying on his mission all the same 
with unabated enthusiasm. He lived to the end in voluntary poverty with a 
small family. His widowed sister was also trained in this missionary work 
and she has survived him. He could ill-educate his sons, one of whom managed 
to maintain him in his declining years. The younger generation knows very 
little of Shinde. He was a man of far-sight with a lofty mission to do the long- 
denied justice to 5 crores of our nation, about one-sixth of Indian humanity. 
In his time there was hardly any group of workers in the country for the social 
service activities, more so for our neglected and suppressed section. May Ms 
life be an inspiration to the new generation of field workers in the social service ! 
May his soul rest in peace and be one with the Almighty who had endowed 
him with a noble mission and only 4 but one spark 9 for the regeneration of 
not an inconsiderable part of our nation ! 



It IN THE LOWEST RUNG OF THE SOCIAL LADDER 


I. Our Sweepers 

(From c The Harijan*, January 28, 1939) 

I need not apologise to the readers of the Harijan if I return once more to 
the subject of ameliorating the lot of our municipal sweepers. Their condition, 
especially of housing, is most deplorable in large towns, where they assemble 
in large numbers. Nobody will rent houses to them either for love or for 
money. Unless municipalities take pity on their condition and build houses 
or barracks or chawls for them, they must live like cattle or like pigs, which 
they themselves rear. Even large cities like Calcutta, Nagpur and Jubbulpur 
are thoroughly apathetic about providing them with even rows of rooms, let 
alone decent separate tenements for each family. 

Their services are indispensable for municipal committees, yet they are 
considered temporary employees even though they may be life-long servants. 
During my recent tour in the C.P. and Berar municipal towns, I came across 
two sweepers, one over 80 and the other over 90 years of age, still at work, 
because they were temporary servants and were not entitled to any old age 
pension or provident fund or even a gratuity of any kind. I £aw also one 
sweeper, completely blind, at work. He was knocked down by a cyclist and 
was lying in hospital with a fractured leg. Not only this but they never get 
one full day’s leave, as a matter of right, out of the 365 days in a year. They 
may never get sick, they may never have occasion to go to a friend or a relative 
for social functions, they may not have any time for rest or recreation. Fortu¬ 
nately a few municipalities have recently made rules to give them a half-holiday 
on Sunday afternoons or on weekly bazaar days, and some even on a few public 
holidays. But that is all. Not a day’s causal leave, not a day’s sick leave ; 
that is the hard and fast rule in the case of a Harijan sweeper. If he cares to 
stay at home for some reason or other, he must either send an unemployed 
substitute from his own family or have his pay proportionately cut. A few 
municipalities have A recently begun to give short maternity leave to women 
sweepers. The C.P. Government circularised a model by-law at the end of 
1936 to all municipal committees to the effect that maternity leave two weeks 
previous to and four weeks subsequent to the confinement should be given 
to their female sweepers. But after a lapse of two years, half the number of 
committees in the province have done absolutely nothing in the matter and the 
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other half that have shown some regard to the Government suggestion, have 
granted the leave grudgingly for two or three or four weeks only, instead of six* 
Why should a sweeper woman be so delicate as to require six weeks rest even 
when a baby is bom, is apparently how they argue. 

The CP. Government has appointed a committee of enquiry into the 
housing condition of municipal sweepers, the adequacy or inadequacy of their 
pay, the minimum wage to be laid down, if any, and holidays or leave with pay. 
It is reported that the U.P. Government too is contemplating the appointment 
of such a committee. But the Bombay Government, who believe more in 
action than in the reports of expensive committees, has already sent round 
orders on 30th November 1938 to give to sweepers all the benefits of permanent 
service. The order runs as follows: 

6 An examination of the position of Harijan employees of municipalities 
does not admit these employees, as well as some other classes of 
inferior servants, to the benefits of leave, gratuity, provident fund, 
etc., to which other classes of employees are admitted. Govern¬ 
ment considers that there is little justification for such discrimina¬ 
tion. The criterion to be followed should be whether the posts in 
which such appointments are made are required permanently or not. 
If they are, then the appointments should be in substantive capa¬ 
city with the benefits allowed to permanent employees and the 
expedient of making temporary appointments in such posts to avoid 
legitimate expenditure should not be resorted to.’ (The italics are 
mine). 

The Government order has also asked for the reports of divisional com¬ 
missioners after one year mentioning what action is taken in the matter by 
municipalities in their divisions. 

Unless such prompt orders are issued and also given effect to by munici¬ 
palities, the injustice meted out to poor Harijans who are rendering one of the 
most important services to society will not"be removed in the near future. 

II. A Village Sweeper’s Society 
{From c The Harijan\ February 8, 1935) 

The Co-operative Credit Society working for the last three and a half 
years for the sweeper employees of the Village Panchayat of Mahudha, Kaira 
Dist., supplies a very good instance of how heavily indebted sweepers can be 
completely got out of the mire of indebtedness by a little effort. Mahudha 
is a large village with a population of 7,143, having a village Panchayat to 
look after its sanitary needs under the Bombay Village Panchayat Act. It 
employs only 22 sweepers, the pay of each being only Rs. 5 p.m. They eke 
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out this income by cleaning private latrines in that village for house-holders, 
that work not having been taken up by the Panchayat. 

Before this Society was organised they had incurred debts from a hard- 
headed money-lender, who, besides charging them interest at one anna per 
rupee per month, or 75 per cent per annum, exacted the same in a very ingenious 
fashion. Having found it against the tenets of his religion to charge any 
interest as interest, he used to take in mortgage sweeper’s huts, he being the 
mortgagee in possession, and then let it out to the mortgagor at a rent that 
would make up his one-anna interest. Thus, if Rs. 75 was the loan given to 
any one sweeper, the lender would charge Rs. 4-11-0 as the rent of the hut, 
of which he was the master and the sweeper a mere tenant-at-will. In case 
the monthly sum of Rs. 4-11-0 was not paid to the money-lender, he would 
at once go to the hut, with staff in hand and foul language on his tongue, to 
get the hut vacated and drive the defaulter out of his tenement. He had, of 
course, also the rent-notes signed on stamped paper by the poor sweeper. Thus 
he had a complete hold on all the poor sweepers of the village, who were 
trembling every month on pay day, when the money-lender was expected to 
make his appearance at the Municipal office for dunning them. He did not 
care to take back his loan, but was always insistent upon payment of the 
interest described as rent; and the poor sweepers had no means to pay back 
the principal, even if they so wished. It was with great difficulty that they 
could scrape together the full interest, out of their monthly Rs. 5, less the 
deduction in the pay due to absence on sick leave or leave for private reasons. 
As is well known, sweepers in this country never obtain a day’s leave on 
full pay out of the 365 days. Leave to them always means leave without pay, 
or leave by supplying a substitute worker. 

So a Co-operative Society was organised and got registered in June, 1931, 
by D. B. Ambashankar Maljee and myself, with the help and co-operation 
of the Chairman of the Village Panchayat. Before the registration, the sweepers 
were ‘ put wise ’ as to the procedure of forming the Society, the method of their 
redemption and the need for their keeping loyalty to the Society by not borrow¬ 
ing from any one outside their own Society. Hand-bills were distributed in 
that village and adjacent ones, saying that no money-lenders should lend the 
sweepers of the Panchayat any longer and that if they did, it was at their own 
risk. This had a very salutary effect in preventing the sweepers from taking 
any further loans outside. 

On the first pay day after the registration of the Society came the test of the 
trembling sweepers, who were to challenge their money-lender, who was 
present, as usual, with his staff, his hirelings and his filthy language, to exact 
his interest, or his rent. The sweepers were instructed to suffer everything, 
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but not to part with any money. In fact, their pay was, by mutual under¬ 
standing, not given in their hands, lest they may yield to the threats of the 
creditors, but was credited in their names in the books of the Society. The 
creditor threatened to go to the Court but could not do so, because, though 
the rent-notes were on stamped paper, they were not registered and the debtors 
could not be sued on the strength of the rent-notes. Thus the creditor was 
forced to come to terms and to accept the principal plus a reasonable rate of 
interest, about 12 per cent, until the former was paid in full. 

But in order that the sweepers may not get into debt again, even surrepti¬ 
tiously, they were persuaded to take a vow not to incur large expenditure in 
giving feasts at the time of marriage, after-death ceremonies and first pregnancy 
for three years to come, i.e. until they were completely freed from their debt 
and ready to start with a clean slate. It may be said to their credit that, on the 
whole, they have stood true to their word in the observance of their vow. 

Each member has to pay a monthly sum of 8 annas from his pay towards 
the share capital of the Society, and in this way a sum of Rs. 455-8-0 has been 
collected during the period of 3& years. Besides this, a reserve fund of 
Rs. 222 has been collected. This is from the difference of the interest charged 
for the loans given to members (18i%) and the interest paid to the depositors 
in the Society (6f %). A sum of Rs. 1,590 was taken as outside deposits 
on 6% interest. Much of this has been returned, leaving only Rs. 140 to be 
returned yet. Out of the initial deposit taken from outside, the total of the 
debts of 22 members, which amounted to Rs. 3,100, was compounded for 
Rs. 2,326. After 3J year’s working, the Society almost stands on its own legs. 
The loans of Rs. 755, now standing against the members have been paid from 
the share capital of the members (Rs. 455-8-0), the reserve fund (Rs. 222) 
and the small outside deposit of Rs. 140. Thus, by continued efficient manage¬ 
ment and self-restraint on the part of the members, they have been now com¬ 
pletely freed from their debts, except to their own Society. 

The moral of this is that, if a good worker interested in the welfare of the 
sweepers gives his attention to this debt-redemption work, if he gets the full 
co-operation of the Municipal executive and if the sweeper-members can 
impose self-restraint upon themselves, they will be enabled, in the course 
of two to three years, to become self-reliant and self-respecting men. 

III. Social Uplift of Bedias 
(From *The Harijan\ June 7, 1949) 

During my tour in Bundelkhand (Vindhya Pradesh), I came to Bijawar, 
a town of about 10,000 population on the morning of May 1, 1949. After 
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going round the streets inhabited by Sweepers, Basors, Chamars and after 
inspecting a Harijan lower primary school, my party was taken to a street 
inhabited by a caste known as Bedias. This caste is not very numerous and is 
to be found at a few places on this side. This street has 18 families consisting 
of 21 men, 34 women, 8 boys and 10 girls (total 73). 

During my visit to the locality of Sweepers, Chamars, Basors, etc., 
I had no difficulty in getting information about their ways of living, their 
profession, their wages and their social condition. But in this locality, it took 
some time to gather together the men and women of the locality. The women 
were the first to come and the men could be gathered with a little difficulty. 

QUESTION OF PROFESSION 

The first question put to the 8 or 10 men after they had assembled was 
about their profession. We were first told that they cultivated the lands 
given to them by the State, but this proved to be incorrect. They said that 
they had no land to cultivate and the one field including a well that was given 
to one of them had passed off from their hands to the * jagirdar ’ of the village. 
A young woman then brought forward a Government stamped paper which 
proved to be a lease of land given to her old father who was present. But 
this land too was taken away from the family by the 4 jagirdar \ 

I soon received the correct answer about the profession, when an old man 
told the party, very frankly that, besides ordinary labour,. 4 We are living upon 
the money earned by our sisters and daughters ’—meaning thereby prostitution. 
The want of ordinary modesty common among women of other classes, and 
their boldness showed that the women were tnore forward and advanced than 
the men. They were the spokesmen of the small gathering. When we pressed 
upon the gathering that the profession that the caste was following should 
be left by them in favour of more decent manual work, the young lady who was 
in the possession of the lease of land, related to us her story. She said in a 
complaining mood that though she had proposed some time back to marry a 
willing Brahman, the matter was reported to the police and the 4 thanedar 9 
(Sub-Inspector of Police) did not approve of the marriage and banned it. 

4 1 was willing to marry and lead an honest domestic life but I was not allowed 
to do so by the almighty police department.’ She added, 4 there are many 
others like myself who are willing to lead a settled life but we are unable to do 
so for no fault of ours. We are compelled to lead the life we are traditionally 
living. If you enable us to get settled in life and give our menfolk some lands 
to cultivate and earn their living from the same, we are ready to live like other 
people of the society.’ 
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A DISGRACE TO SOCIETY 

Our local friends, officials and non-officials said very frankly that this 
was the first time that they came across this caste and its degraded social 
condition. They said, ‘ We are doing our routine work of courts and offices—of 
Congress and Praja Mandal, and of holding conferences and organizing agi¬ 
tations ; but we never knew this problem, which exists in our own locality 
and is no doubt a disgrace to the society of which the Bedias form a part/ 

Out of the 34 women, about 25 lived as prostitutes. Will not social 
servants take up the work of reforming these women ? There is a class of such 
women in Karnatak, going by the name of Devadasis. Shri Kaka Karkhanis, 
one of our senior and seasoned Harijan workers, undertook some years back 
to educate such Devadasi girls and also admitted them into ordinary Harijan 
girls’ hostel in the city of Bijapur, Bombay Province. He has been successful 
in educating and sending forth in the world as honourable women 10 girls 
since 1938 and some of them are school teachers. 
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12. THE PROBLEM OF ABORIGINES IN INDIA 

BY 

A. V. Thakkar, l.c.e. 

(Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics 
R, R, Kale Memorial Lecture 1941) 

Few people, I believe, have a comprehensive idea of the magnitude of the 
problem of the aboriginals who inhabit all the provinces of this sub-continent 
of ours, of their vast numbers, of their ignorance, their poverty, their sub¬ 
jection to drink, their aloofness from the general population, and isolation 
in hills and forests. Still fewer people have any idea of the great responsibility 
of the social worker, who has not yet directed his attention to this problem 
to any appreciable extent. 

The population of the aborigines of our country is not a negligible figure. 
It is nearly two crores and a quarter and thus forms a substantial part, 6£ per 
cent of the total population of India. It is about half that of the Harijan 
population, which is five crores. To put it in a little more graphic way, if we can 
imagine the great city of Bombay to be inhabited purely by aboriginal and hill 
people like the illiterate, ill-clad and poverty-stricken Bhils, Gonds and Santals. 
we can have nineteen of such aboriginal cities. If we can transplant the whole 
aboriginal population of India to a compact area, removing all non-aborigines 
from the same, we can have a big province of aborigines, having a greater 
population than the present C.P. and Berar together with the State of Baroda. 
The aborigines are more than twice the population of Assam, or of all the 
Indian States in the Bombay Presidency excluding Baroda. In the Bombay 
Presidency their number bears a larger proportion to the total population 
than in most other provinces, i.e. over 7 per cent. You will find them by 
thousands and lakhs in Khandesh, Thana, Kolaba, Panchmahals, North 
Gujerat and Nasik, and the famine of 1900 has driven them in thousands even 
to the desert region of Thar and Parkar in Sind. Of course, you will not find 
them in towns and railway trains, but if you care to travel through their villages, 
their hills and forests, away from the railway line, the telegraph wire and even 
the postal runner's track, you will find them in thousands, roaming in Nature’s 
garb and subsisting on the scanty meal provided by their indifferent culti¬ 
vation of cleared forest-land and roots and herbs. 
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These people were the original son s of the soil and were in possession 
of our country before the Aryans poured in from the North-West and North- 
East passes, conquered them with their superior powers and talents and drove 
them from the plains to the hills and forests. They are older and more ancient 
children of the soil than Hindus, and still more so, of course, than Muslims 
and Anglo-Indians. But they are steeped in ignorance and poverty and do 
not know their rights and privileges, much less their collective and national 
responsibilities. If we can bestow a littl6 serious thought, we will realise what 
a great and pressing problem it is to improve the social and economic or moral 
and material condition of aborigines. We can ill afford to allow such a huge 
population as that of the Adivasis to remain any longer illiterate, ignorant, and 
labouring under great hardships like abject poverty, unsympathetic adminis¬ 
tration, serfdom to sowcars and landlords, and unkind exploitation by more 
advanced sections of the general population. 

As per the Census of 1931 the primitive people are distributed in the various 


Provinces and States as follows : 



Province 

Population 

i. 

Assam 

16,78,419 

2. 

Bengal 

19,27,299 

3. 

Bihar and Orissa (as before 1935) 

66,81,228 

4. 

Bombay (with Sind) 

28,41,080 

5. 

C.P. and Berar 

40,65,277 

6. 

Madras (with Ganjam and Koraput Dts., now in Orissa). 

12,62,369 

7. 

Others 

4,30,582 


Total .. 

1,88,86,254 


State 

Population 

. 1. 

Central India Agency 

13,42,081 

2. 

Rajputana Agency 

8,02,178 

3. 

Western India Agency (Kathiawad & Gujerat States) .. 

4,95,834 

4. 

Baroda .. 

3,13,273 

5. 

Gwalior .. 

2,81,033 

6. 

Hyderabad 

2,22,806 

7. 

Others .. 

64,033 


Total .. 

35,21,238 


Total for Provinces .. 

1,88,86,254 


Total for States .. 

35,21,238 


Grand Total .. 2,24,07,492 
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The above table has been taken from VoL 1, Part 1, of the All-India 
Census. The figures in this table slightly vary from the figures given in table 
XVHI of the respective Provincial and States’ Censuses, due to the elimination 
of certain tribes from and the addition of certain others to the list. But as the 
difference is slight the above figures may be taken as accurate and final for all 
practical purposes. 

The hills bordering both sides of the Brahmaputra valley and other hills 
of Assam, the hilly tracts in northern and eastern Bengal, Chhota Nagpur 
plateau in the south of Bihar, the extensive forests of the Central Provinces, 
the uplands of South Orissa and the jungles of Western Orissa, the Satpura 
Range and the neighbouring areas in Bombay and Rajputana, these form the 
chief habitat of the aborigines. 

I give below a list by Provinces of the chief tribes, each of which numbers a 
lakh or more. Districts in which each tribe has a population of at least 25,000 
are also mentioned in the 3rd column of the table : 


Name of Tribe 

Population (1931) 

Districts—chief habitat 

Assam 

1. Garo 

1,93,473 

Garo Hills & Goalpara dts. 

2. Kachari 

3,42,297 

Goalpara, Kamrup, Darrang, Lakhimpur 
& Cachar dts. 

3. Khasi 

1,71,957 

Khasi States and Khasi & Jaintia Hills dt. 

4. Lushai 

1,14,158 

Lushai Hills dt. 

5. Mikir 

1,29,797 

Nowgong, Sibsagar and Khasi & Jaintia 
Hills dts. 

6. Naga 

2,68,303 

Naga Hills dt. and Manipur State 

Bengal 

7, Chakma 

h,35,508 

Chittagong Hill Tracts and Chittagong dt. 

$. Munda 

1,08,686 

24 Parganas and Jalpaiguri dts. 

9, Oraon 

2,28,161 

Jalpaiguri and Dinajpur dts. 

10. Santal 

7,96,656 

Burdwan, Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapore, 
Hughly, Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri and Malda 
dts. 

11. Tipara 

2,03,069 

Chittagong Hill Tracts and Tripura State 

Bihar and Orissa 


* 

12. Bhuiya 

6,25,824 

Gaya, Bhagalpur, Santal Parganas, Hazari- 
bagh, Palamau and Manbhum dts. and 
Orissa States 

13. Bbumij 

2,74,058 

Manbhum and Singhbhum dts. and Orissa 
States 
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Name of Tribe Population (1931) 


Bihar and Orissa —(continued) 


14. Gond 

15. Ho 

2,55,752 

5,23,158 

16. Khadia 

17. Kandhaor Khond 

1,46,037 

3,15,709 

... Mrnda 

5,49,764 

.. Oraon 
.. Santal 

6,37,111 

17,12,133 

18. Savara 

2,44,678 

Madras 


.. Kandha or Khond 
(IncludingJatapu) 

4,25,369 

19. Paraja 

Bondo Porojo 
(Banda Paraja) 

.. Savara 

1,23,100 

2,11,781 

C.P. & Berar 


.. Gond 

22,61,138 


20. Kawar 

2,87,156 

21. Korku 

1,76,616 

22. Pardhail 

1,19,555 


Districts—chief habitats 


Sambalpur dt. and Orissa States 

Singhbhum dt., Chhota Nagpur Stales and 
Orissa States 

Ranchi dt. and Orissa States 

Angul district (including Khondmals) and 
Orissa States 

Ranchi and Singhbhum dts, and Orissa 
States 

Ranchi and Palamau dts. and Orissa States 

Monghyr, Bhagalpur, Purnea, Santa! Par- 
ganas , Hazaribagh, Manbhum and 
Singhbhum dts., Chhota Nagpur States 
and Orissa States 

Cuttack, Puri and Sambalpur dts. and 
Orissa States 


Ganjam and Vizag. dts. including Kora- 
put District (i.e. mostly the areas now 
in Orissa) 

Vizag. Agency (or the present Koraput 
dt. of Orissa) 

Vizag. and Ganjam dts. (or the present 
Koraput and Ganjam dts. of Orissa) 


Sagar, Damoh, Jubbulpore, Mandla , Seoni, 
Narsinghpur, Hoshangabad, Betul, 
Chhindwara, Wardha, Nagpur, Chanda, 
Bhandara, Balaghat, Raipur, Bflaspur, 
Drug, Amraoti and Yeotmaldts., Bastar & 
Ranked States 

Raipur and Bilaspur dts., Raigarh & Sur- 
guja sts. 

Hoshangabad, Nimar, Betul and Amraoti 
dts. 

Mandla, Seoni, Chanda and Yeotmal dts, 
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Name of Tribe Population (1931) Districts—chief habitats 


Bombay 


23. Bhil 

7,76,975 

Panchmahals , Abmednagar, East, and 
West Khandesh dts ., Nasik Thar & Parkar 
dts. and Mahikantha and Revakantha 
Agencies * 

24. Dhodia 

1,39,309 

Surat dt. and Agency 

25. Dubla & Talavia 

1,44,644 

Surat dt. 

26. Naikda 

1,01,954 

Panchmahals and Surat dts. and Rcv- 
kantha Agency 

27. Thakurs 

1,16,591 

Thana, Nasik and Kolaba dts. 

28. Varlis 

2,06,551 

Thana and Nasik dts. Surat Agency and 
Jawhar State 

U.P . 

.. Gond 

1,21,579 

Ballia and Gorakhpur dts. 

Raj put ana States 

.. Bhil 

6,55,647 

Banswara, Dungarpur, Marwar and Mewar 
States 

Central India States 

.. Bhil 

3,63,124 

Indore, Ratlam, Dhar & Jhabua States. 

.. Gond 

2,82,397 

Reewa and Bhopal States 

29. Kol 

2,00,249 

Reewa State 

The above list includes only such'tribes as have got a population of not less than 

one lakh. But there are a 

few important tribes each of which has a population of more 

than 85,000 but below one lakh and they are : 

1. Miri 

85,038 

Assam : (Sibsagar and Lakhimpur) 

2. Kuki 

91,690 

Assam: (Manipur State) 

3. Halba 

92,275 

C.P.: (Bastar) 

4. Katkari 

87,784 

Bombay: (Thana and Kolaba) 

5. Konda-Dora 

85,952 

Madras : (Vizag. Plains & Agency) 

6. Koya 

95,818 

Madras : (Vizag. dt. and East including 


Koraput dt. and Godavari 
Agency) 


The problem, of the aborigines may be analysed into (1) Poverty, (2) Illi¬ 
teracy, (3) Ill-health, (4) Inaccessibility of the areas inhabited by tribals, 
(5) Defects in administration, and (6) Lack of leadership. 
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I. Poverty 

It is no exaggeration if I say that the Adivasis are the poorest section 
of the Indian population, not excepting the Harijans. The so-called untouch¬ 
ables, though suffering under many social disabilities, always lived with us, 
either in towns or villages; they are part and parcel of our town and village 
life; they are always in our sight, if hot in our touch, and we cannot afford to 
forget them by their presence amidst us and by the unpleasant service we 
exact from them. But we hardly feel the existence of our aborigines. They 
never see the towns and cities, and rarely villages. The urban people, the 
intelligentsia, and those that minister to the religious wants of the people rarely 
come in contact with those whom we have called in contempt the * Kali Praja ’ 
or the dark race. They live as if in a water-tight compartment of their own, 
which we in our pride of birth and possession never care even to peep into. 
From time immemorial they have been neglected by the rulers—be they Hindu, 
Muslim or British—with the result that they are still labouring under very 
hard primitive conditions of life, waging an unequal fight against disease and 
exploitation by the advanced sections of our people. Since the Aryan invaders 
drove them to mountain-fastnesses, they have remained there in almost pre¬ 
historic civilisation. 

Most of the aborigines pursue agriculture in a very crude form. Even 
the ordinary wooden plough is rarely used. What is called * shifting culti¬ 
vation ’ is practised by these people. This consists of hacking and burning 
forests on the hill slopes and sowing seeds broadcast on the ashes of the 
forest thus burnt, without ploughing the land. This is a wasteful method 
resulting in serious loss of forests, less rainfall, and soil erosion. The 
aboriginal is proverbially lazy, and this form of cultivation encourages his 
laziness. 

'‘Shifting cultivation/ called 6 Jhum 5 in Assam, 'Podu * in South Orissa, 
and ‘ Bewar' in C.P., presents one of the greatest difficulties in the adminis¬ 
tration of tribal areas. The Provincial Governments have made some attempts 
to eradicate this evil practice, but have not met with success except in a few 
cases. This problem of ‘ shifting cultivation’ taxes the brains of the forest 
departments of the provinces and is not confined to our country. It forms a 
feature of the life of the African and Burmese aboriginal too. The tribals, 
most probably due to traditional habit, have almost a passion for this method 
of cultivation, and illiterate as they are, they do not easily realise the harmful¬ 
ness of the practice. Governmental measures prohibiting it have not and 
cannot by themselves put an end to it. Propaganda must be carried on against 
it in addition to such measures. The aboriginals must be taught the use of the 
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plough, plots must be allotted on the lower slopes of the hills and in the valleys 
for cultivation, and aboriginal children must be instructed in the art of good 
cultivation in special vocational schools as well as in ordinary schools. In the 
meantime, ‘ shifting cultivation ’ must be limited by law to two years, and not 
more, on each plot of land, to enable the regrowth of forest wherever possible. 
Taccavi loans and loans from co-operative societies must be advanced to the 
aboriginal cultivator who gives up ‘ shifting cultivation 5 in favour of the plough 
to enable him to purchase bullocks and agricultural implements. The State 
should render some financial aid to such aborigines. By such means it is 
quite possible to wean the Adivasi from the harmful habit of ‘shifting 
cultivation \ 

It has been noted in the 1931 Census Report of Bengal that the tribe of 
Chakmas has mostly taken kindly to the imported plough cultivation in 
place of the indigenous * Jhum \ So it seems quite possible to introduce 
plough cultivation amongst all Adivasis if the Governments concerned are 
bent upon it. For example, the paddy cultivation of the Savaras of South 
Orissa is marvellous and bears eloquent testimony to the fact that the aboriginal 
can bestow great labour and skill in the cultivation of his land. The terraced 
cultivation of the Savaras of Orissa and Nagas of Assam is not only a pleasant 
sight to see, but also a great asset to the tribes. My own observations, as well as 
the observations of my assistants, during our tours in the Savara Hills confirm 
to the very letter the following description of the Savara terraced cultivation 
by Mr. F. Fawcett (in the Journal of the Anthropological Society, Bombay, 
1901): 

6 Many a time have I tried to find a place for an extra paddy field (in the 
Savara area), but never with success. It is not too much to say 
that paddy is grown on every available foot of arable ground, all 
the hill streams being utilised for this purpose. From almost the very 
top of the hills, in fact from wherever the springs arise, there are 
paddy fields ; at the top of every small area there are a few square 
yards, the front perpendicular revetment (of large masses of stones) 
sometimes as large in area as the area of the field; and larger and 
larger down the hill-side, taking every advantage of every available 
foot of ground, there are fields below fields to the 'bottom 0 f the 
valleys. The Savaras show remarkable engineering skill in construct¬ 
ing paddy fields on hill slopes. They seem to construct them in 
the most impossible places and certainly at the expense of great 
labour/ 

So here is an example of the aboriginal’s interest in good cultivation, 
and if only he is initiated into it, he will surely stick to it. In the two districts 
of Nowgong and Karnrup, in Assam, some Mikirs have settled down in the 
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plains and taken to plough cultivation. They have also established settlements 
of the same kind, north of the Brahmaputra in Darrang District. I recently 
, read about the efforts of the Government of Tripura State in East Bengal to 
settle some aboriginal families on reclaimed land. It was mentioned that 
‘ the idea of His Highness the Maharaja Manikya Bahadur was to bring all 
his old hill subjects to give up their nomadic habits and Jhum cultivation 
and take to plough cultivation and settle down permanently. Steps taken are 
already bearing fruit. His Highness the Maharaja Manikya Bahadur is not 
unkind to the needs of the children of the soil and accordingly a vast area of 
11,000 drones (or 110 sq. miles) was reserved for the hill people of the State.’ 
If Provincial and States’ Governments concerned take some such action and 
extend a generous and helpful hand to the ignorant Adivasi, it is quite 
possible to root out the evil of ‘shifting cultivation 5 in a comparatively short 
time. 

Mr. Verrier Elwin has discussed the subject of ‘shiftingcultivation’ at great 
length in his book on the Baigas. But his views seem to incline towards the 
policy of allowing this kind of cultivation with certain alterations and res¬ 
trictions. I cannot agree with the opinion that Bewar or Podu is almost a 
religious necessity to some of the tribes. The argument of the Baigas that they 
do not plough the land because they consider it a sin to 6 lacerate the womb 
of Dharti Mata ’ (Mother Earth) does not justify the practice, though surely 
that sentiment of the Baigas may be borne in mind when we have to deal with 
the problem, in order to avoid hasty action, which will estrange the feelings of 
the aborigines, who generally are easily irritable. 

Many thousands of aborigines are found working in coal mines of C.P, 
and Bihar and on tea gardens of Assam and North Bengal. The aboriginals 
on the tea gardens seem to be economically better off than their compatriots 
at home and they can be quite prosperous but for the drink evil and other waste¬ 
ful habits they cultivate on the gardens. 

The Zamindari system of land-tenure exists in many of the tribal areas. 
When we know that there are innumerable grievances even in the Zamindars 
areas of the plains where a more advanced section of our people lives, it is not 
difficult to imagine the lot of the illiterate and ignorant aboriginal tenants 
under their landlords, who are mostly non-aboriginal. Writing about land- 
tenure in the backward areas, Dr. Hutton observes that ‘the tribal custom is 
normally superseded by a code which is neither valued nor understood by the 
tribe and in the application of which the tribe is deprived of its property, 
generally in the nature of law, either by alienation to foreigners or by trans¬ 
forming the trusteeship of tribal chief into absolute ownership of a kind quite 
foreign to the custom of the tribe. This has befallen both the Mundas and the 
46 
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hill tribes of Chittagong, to mention only two instances, while even in Raj- 
putana a somewhat similar process has been at work’. The unscrupulous 
methods employed generally by the agents of the Zamindars in collecting rents 
from the tenants are a standing grievance, and owing to them sometimes 
aboriginal tribes have had to ‘ revolt ’, the only solution for an ignorant people, 
as in the case of the tribals of South Orissa and Madras. Of course, these 
4 Phituris ’ often hit the aborigines harder than the Zamindar, but'what else 
can they do ? Rent-collectors very rarely issue receipts to the tenants for 
payment of the rent, and as such there can be no supervision and check from 
above over them. Of course, even if receipts are issued, the aboriginal tenant 
cannot read them and so there is every scope for the rent-collector to extract 
more money than the dues. But at least the administration of the Zamin- 
dari would have done its duty and it can to some extent protect the poor tenant 
from exploitation by the minor officials. 

System of Bethi and bonded labour :—Many aborigines are reduced to 
the position of serfs. Bethi or forced labour is exacted from them without any 
payment or with only a nominal payment by the Zamindars. The report of 
Mr. D. Symington, I.C.S., of Bombay Province, who was appointed in 1937 to 
enquire into the conditions of the Aboriginal and Hill tribes of the province, 
reveals that 4 all jungle tract tenants are liable to be called upon to work for 
their landlords. This forced labour is demanded for as many days as are 
necessary for the landlords’ requirements. If they refuse or procrastinate, 
they are liable to assault or beatings. I was told, on creditable authority, of 
men being tied up to posts and whipped. There are also rumours of men in 
the past having been killed. The maximum remuneration of forced labour is 
one anna per diem. More often rice is given, barely sufficient for one man 
for one meal. If the landlord is also a forest contractor, he will use his tenants 
labour by Veth for working his coupes. Landlords will not scruple to use 
their power in fulfilment of their purposes; for instance, the use of their tenants’ 
womenfolk for the gratification of their lust.’ When such a strong indictment 
is made by a responsible officer, we can imagine how wretched the life of the 
aboriginal tenant must be. 

The system of bonded agricultural labour called ‘ Gothi 9 in South Orissa 
and 4 KamiautV in Chhota Nagpur districts is another of the grievances of the 
aboriginal. ‘ Kamias are bound servants of their masters ; in return for a 
loan received they bind themselves to perform whatever menial services are 
required of them in lieu of the interest due on the loan. In practice the system 
leads to absolute degradation of Kamias. ...’ 

Organisation and running of a number of co-operative credit societies, 
purchase and sale societies and grain-golas will go a long way towards improv- 
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ing the economic condition of the Adivasis. First they will be freed from the 
clutches of the usurious and unscrupulous money-lenders, and that is ablessing 
of no small consequence. Mr. Symington recommended the organisation of 
Purchase and Sale Societies in the Bhil and other aboriginal areas of Bombay. 
For the Bhil area of West Kharidesh, he recommended the organisation of 
these societies at an annual cost of Rs. 94,000, or nearly one lakh. He men¬ 
tions that such a scheme will not only be self-supporting, but that it would, 
like the grain banks in Thana District and Peint Taluka, earn large profits, 
which should be utilised as a contribution to the cost of compulsory primary 
education in the four Bhil talukas of West Khandesh. It may be difficult, if not 
absolutely impossible, to make the aboriginal understand the ‘Ten Main Points 
of Co-operation ’ but it is quite practicable to get into working order a C. C. 
Society in an aboriginal village if only the Supervisors, Inspectors and higher 
officials of the Department take a real interest in the matter, as in the case of 
Mandla District in C.P. and in Panch Mahals in Gujerat. 

The drink evil is another cause of the poverty of the Adivasi. ‘ They 
drink as a race ; their children are brought up to it, and no man or woman 
can avoid the habit.’ (Mr. Symington.) In certain aboriginal areas excise 
rules do not operate. The Adivasi prepares and consumes liquor by himself. 
But in most of the areas, excise rules do operate and the liquor contractor, 
usually a non-aboriginal, is almost a master of the aboriginal village, as he has 
at his beck and call all the men-folk, if not women too, by advancing loans and 
also supplying them with liquor on loan, whenever possible. What little is 
left after the payment of land-revenue, goes to the liquor-seller, who thus is 
able to have a powerful grip on the aborigines. 

Generally the Government officials—particularly the English I.C.S. officers 
—and the anthropologists do not favour the introduction of prohibition in 
aboriginal areas. But it is quite interesting and good that Mr. Symington 
writes in his report thus : ‘ I cannot avoid stating the opinion that if prohi¬ 
bition is justifiable at all, it is particularly justifiable in the case of people like 
the Bhils and allied tribes.’ Of course it is true that prohibition cannot be 
introduced in aboriginal areas abruptly. People must be made to understand 
the benefits they would derive if prohibition is introduced. Temperance pro¬ 
paganda must be carried on for some time before attempting to introduce 
prohibition. I am in favour of gradual introduction of prohibition even 
amongst the aborigines, as I fully believe that prohibition of liquor and in¬ 
toxicating drugs confirms a great and everlasting benefit on the people ; the 
aboriginal does not differ from the non-aboriginal so far as fundamental 
human qualities are concerned. Only, due to his poverty- and ignorance, his 
problems assume a slightly different garb from those of the non-aboriginal. 
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II. Illiteracy 

Literacy figures with regard to the aborigines reveal a gloomy picture and 
send out a piteous cry to the educational authorities and philanthropists. In 
the 1931 Census, for a tribal population of 76,11,803 (for which the literacy 
figures have been extracted), only 44,351 were literate. That means a literacy 
of 0.58% or one in 172 persons was literate. 

(Literacy by Religion) 


(1931 Census) 


Province 

Tribals 

Tribal literates 

Percentage 

Assam 

9,92,390 

14,094 

1.4 

Bengal 

5,28,037 

3,874 

0.7 

Bihar and Orissa 

20,48,809 

11,834 

0.5 

C.P. 

13,51,615 

6,769 

0.5 


The figures of 1921 Census revealed that there were only 3 literate males 
per thousand among the Katkaris and 4 among the Bhils as against 10 of 
Bharwad or Shepherd, 23 of Mahar, 28 of Bhangi and 65 of Dhed. Thus in 
the art of letters they are seven times more depressed than the most depressed 
Bhangi and sixteen times more than the weaving Dhed. In a State in South 
Central India, wholly populated by aboriginal tribes, I found to my great sur¬ 
prise and pain (in 1924) that the literacy among the Bhils was only one per 
thirteen thousand or next to zero ! 

A large number of schools have to be organised in order to teach even the 
three R’s to the aboriginal children. The efforts of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments and the Local Boards must be supplemented by philanthropic work. 
Spreading of primary education will help the Adivasi to a great extent and give 
him a little self-confidence, which he lacks now. He will then be able to under¬ 
stand the causes for his present backwardness and work for his improvement. 
The organisation of primary schools amongst aborigines presents, no doubt, 
some special difficulties, besides the big problem of finance. Due to the in¬ 
accessibility of the areas and the bad climatic conditions prevalent there, very 
few teachers would go there willingly or stick to those places if they go. Persons 
must be inspired to take up this work as missionaries and look upon it as a 
labour of love. Of course, attempts must be made to train tribal candidates 
wherever possible. But for some years to come, people from the plains have 
to be recruited to a great extent, for teaching in the aboriginal schools. 

. The aboriginal children should be taught through the medium of the 
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provincial language pertaining to their area and in the script of that particular 
language* Generally all tribals are conversant to some extent with the pro¬ 
vincial language, besides their various tribal dialects. Only young children 
may find it difficult to follow the provincial language, in which case they should 
be taught the provincial language through the medium of the tribal dialect in 
the lowest classes. For this purpose the teachers must be conversant with 
tribal dialects. The introduction of Roman script in the aboriginal schools, 
as has been the case among the Khasis of Assam, should be discouraged as it 
presents innumerable complexities and estranges the feelings of the major 
communities, besides having many technical disadvantages. 

Equally important, if not more, is the need for vocational residential 
schools here and there amidst the Adivasis. The Adivasi is proverbially lazy 
in addition to his being illiterate. Probably that is why he is so much attached 
or addicted to ‘ shifting cultivation which requires much less labour than 
the more useful plough cultivation. If it is desired to make him a hard-work¬ 
ing citizen, we have to tackle the Adivasi child first. Hence the necessity of 
residential vocational schools, where the child can be moulded into a useful 
and industrious citizen. Such education must be made absolutely free in 
most cases. Otherwise the aboriginal will not send his child to such a school. 
Agriculture and some handicrafts suitable to local conditions, like carpentry, 
smithy and weaving must be taught to the Adivasi children in these schools, 
besides a knowledge of the three R’s. Three or four years’ residence in hostels 
will teach regular habits to these children and they would be immensely bene¬ 
fited by cultivation of regular habits. Teaching of good and regular habits 
is the primary duty of the teacher in the aboriginal school. 

A knowledge of even merely the three R’s gives the Adivasi a little self- 
confidence and thus benefits him very much, though of course there is a likeli¬ 
hood of his forgetting the little that he has learnt in the school, in the course of 
a few years. 

Educational grants to aboriginal areas have been meagre and inadequate 
hitherto. For example, in Orissa, though schools have increased in number in 
these areas during the last few years, grants to private schools are paid on the 
basis of distribution by districts, fixed some years ago, without taking into 
consideration the need for greater sums on account of the increase in the num¬ 
ber of schools. The result is that the same amount has to be distributed among 
a larger number of schools and the teachers get poorer grants—hardly fifty 
rupees per annum per head. The Simon Commission, recognising that the 
progress made in education amongst the aborigines was decidedly less than even 
amongst the Harijans, observed that ‘ it is clear from the Committee’s review 
tfiat the main reason for this is the adoption by provincial governments of a 
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scheme of grants to local authorities proportionate to the sums set aside for 
education by the local authorities themselves , without any provision, except in 
Bihar and Orissa, for the grading of districts according to their financial re¬ 
sources. Thus, backward areas, which might be supposed to need most assist¬ 
ance from their provincial governments, receive in most cases, owing to their 
own poverty less help from this quarter than wealthier districts.’ Even in 
Bihar and Orissa, where the system of grading was adopted, the Government 
admitted in a memorandum submitted to the Statutory Commission that in the 
matter of education the aboriginals of that province ‘ as a whole are relatively 
to the general population in a worse position than they were in 1921. They 
have got a little less than their general share of the big advance made in primary 
education and decidedly less of the advance in High and Middle education.’ 

Middle School, High School and College education among the Adivasis 
is of course negligible, if not altogether a zero. We can find a few aborigines 
who have received or are now receiving University education, among the 
Khasis of Assam and the Mundas and Oraons of Chhota Nagpur. In June 
1940, when I learnt that a Bhil girl who was educated by the efforts of the Bhil 
Seva Mandal of Dohad, had passed the Bombay Matriculation examination, 
I felt extremely happy. Probably she is the first non-Christian Bhil girl to 
enter an Arts College. 

At present, many Christian Mission organisations and a few non-Christian 
Indian bodies are conducting schools for aborigines, with Government aid in 
most cases. Their work, commendable as it is, appears to be only a drop in the 
ocean. Much greater efforts by such bodies and progressive and generous 
help by the authorities are urgently needed in order to lift the aborigines from 
the slough of despond and ignorance. 

III. Ill-Health 

The aboriginal areas are notoriously malarial. Besides malaria which 
takes a heavy toll, there are some contagious diseases also prevalent there. 
Yaws or Koya disease is one such, and is prevalent among the aborigines of 
South Orissa and Madras. The person affected by this disease gets ulcers 
all over the body, even in the most delicate parts like the tongue and the anus. 
It affects men and women, young and old, and greatly reduces their capacity 
for work and slowly saps away their energy. Also it is found that due to crude 
marital relations and promiscuity in sexual matters, venereal diseases are com¬ 
mon among them. 

Disease ravages aboriginal life mercilessly, because of the ignorance of the 
people and their crude treatment, as well as lack of sufficient medical aid 
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organised by the State. The primitive fight against disease consists mainly 
of exorcism, and now and then recourse to some herbs administered by quacks. 

Hence organisation of medical relief work is the most important welfare 
activity that should be conducted among the Adivasis. Supply of quinine and 
other medicines must be provided and distributed free among them by itinerant 
rural workers and teachers. In the beginning, good propaganda has to be 
carried on to persuade the aborigines to take Ayurvedic or allopathic medi¬ 
cines, because they strongly believe that disease is directly due to some evil 
spirit and that it can be got rid of only by offering animal sacrifices. Their 
traditional ideas should not be disturbed hastily. Persuasion and patient 
propaganda must be the only weapons of the social welfare worker to fight 
the superstitious ideas of the Adivasi. 


IV. Inaccessibility of the Areas Inhabited by Adivasis 

Communications are very bad in aboriginal regions. There are very few 
motorable and all-weather roads. For example, in the district of Lushai Hills 
in Assam and thedistrict of Garhwal in U.P., there are practically no motorable 
roads, but only bridle paths of a width of only five feet. The hilly nature of 
the regions is the main cause of such bad communications. But it is quite 
possible to make these regions more accessible than at present, by bestowing 
attention on and allotting large funds to the construction and improvement 
of roads. Innumerable hillstreams, which make even cart-traffic impossible 
during the rainy season, have to be bridged. 

Good roads will open up the country, encourage trade, and attract indus¬ 
trialists to these regions, which are rich in minerals and other natural resources. 
Also, the aborigines will come into greater contact with the advanced people 
of the plains. The fear that such contact is dangerous to the tribals is held by 
some anthropologists and British administrators. But I do not share that 
belief. I shall explain at a later stage my views on this aspect of the aboriginal 
problem. 


V. Defects in Administration 

The areas inhabited predominantly by Adivasis are classed as Excluded 
and Partially Excluded areas under the Government of India Act of 1935. 
The Montford reforms treated these areas as ‘ Backward Areas * and made the 
provisions of the Government of India Act of 1919 inapplicable to them. 
Before the Montford reforms they were ‘ Scheduled Districts ’ as per the India 
Act XIV of 1874. 
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Under the present constitution there are eight Excluded areas and twenty- 
eight Partially Excluded areas, having in all a population of about 150 lakhs. 
The administration of the Excluded areas is controlled and directed exclusively 
by the Governor of the Province concerned, while that of the Partially Excluded 
areas is controlled largely by the Governor who has been given ‘ special res¬ 
ponsibilities ’ in this case. No legislative enactment will apply to either of 
these unless the Governor so directs by a notification. 

The Governor has complete authority to make any laws and regulations 
for Excluded areas and also to repeal or amend any law which may be for the 
time being applicable to these areas. The expenditure on these areas cannot 
be sanctioned by the legislatures. In all matters concerning these areas, the 
Governor can act entirely in his discretion, and the validity of anything done by 
him shall not be called in question on any ground whatever by the ministers 
or the legislature. 

With regard to the Partially Excluded areas, the constitution is not so 
hopeless and authoritative, though even here there is much to be undone or 
repaired. 

The administration obtaining in these areas is highly authoritative and 
autocratic. All powers are concentrated in the hands of a few officials. 
Executive and judicial powers are vested in one and the same officer. Even 
education is entrusted to him. Besides, such officers are the Chairmen of 
Union, Taluk and District Boards, wherever these exist. When so many 
functions are allotted to one and the same officer, can administration be efficient 
and popular ? 

Local self-government, where it does exist, is only nominal. The Boards 
are constituted with cent per cent nominated members and official presidents. 
These Boards work only as another branch of the government machinery and 
there is very little scope for expression of popular feeling within them. 

Administration of justice . Due to the fact that judicial powers are vested 
in executive officers, who are over-burdened with executive functions and whose 
legal knowledge cannot be of a very high standard if not altogether question¬ 
able, administration of justice in tribal areas has drawn upon itself much justi¬ 
fied criticism. The aboriginal is rarely satisfied with the present method of 
meting out justice, and often he is afraid of the inhuman delay and cost 
involved in seeking justice in government courts. The first difficulty lies in the 
long distances to be covered in order to be present at the court. There are 
very few all-weather roads in these areas and so one has to walk scores of miles 
over hills and dales. In the rainy season, even walking becomes extremely 
difficult on these forest tracks, which are cut up by innumerable mountain 
streams flowing at great velocity. Mr. W. V. Grigson, I.C.S., of C.P., writes 
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as follows in his recent booklet on Mandla aborigines : ‘ On arrival at Court, 
it often happens that the Gond may be kept waiting for a day or two or find that 
the Tahsildar is away or too busy to take his case, and he is then told to go away 
and return a week or ten days later, perhaps for another abortive visit....’ 
This represents the state of things in most of the tribal areas. 

' Oftentimes, the officer, in addition to his being not well-conversant with 
legal matters, is ignorant of tribal law and customs, a knowledge of which is 
essential to mete out justice to the aborigines. Sometimes tribal law is at 
variance with the law obtaining in plains districts, and magistrates who are 
generally from the plains cannot easily realise that what is considered illegal 
amongst non-aborigines may be perfectly legal according to tribal custom, e.g. 
marriage by capture. Rao Bahadur S. C. Roy writes : 

‘ The British system of law and administration has further tended to 
impair the social solidarity of these tribes and has weakened the 
authority of the social heads or Panchas and the respect they 
formerly commanded. Until recently, when Government orders 
validating tribal customary law regarding succession and inheritance 
were promulgated, the Courts often disregarded the custom against 
inheritance by daughters and applied to them a Succession Act quite 
inconsistent with the fundamental social structure and ideas of 
kinship of the tribes. Until recently, when rules against alienation 
of ancestral lands were promulgated by Government, the ancient 
tribal custom against such alienation was utterly disregarded. 5 

The remedy for all this lies not only in the appointment of independent 
judges, but also in studying carefully tribal customs and laws and taking 
these into consideration in the administration of justice. 

The principles of tribal Panchayats are quite sound, and the Government 
should avoid encroaching upon the powers of these ancient and indigenous 
organisations of the people. A great help will be rendered to the aborigines if 
these Panchayats are allowed to function without encumbrances, of course 
within certain limits. 

Representation in Legislatures and Local Boards . The seats reserved by 
separate electorates for aboriginal people in the provincial legislatures under 
the 1935 Constitution are twenty-four in all, and they are distributed as 
follows : 

Assam 9 ; Bihar 7 ; Orissa 5 ; and Bombay, Madras and C.P. 1 in each of 
the three; total 24. 

In C.P. where the aboriginal population is very nearly equal to the Harijan 
population, and one-fifth of the total population, only one seat has been 
reserved for the aborigines, while twenty are for Harijans. In the province 
of Orissa, out of the five seats reserved, four are filled up by nomination, 
47 
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a feature peculiar to Orissa, as nomination to Provincial legislatures has been 
discarded in all other provinces. 

In Local Boards hardly any representation to the aborigines is generally 
given, except very recently by the Bombay Government. 

VI. Lack of Leadership 

Lack of leadership in the tribal communities is a great handicap. Amongst 
the Christianized aborigines, e.g. of Chhota Nagpur, there are a few educated 
people, but they generally seem to be interested chiefly in Christian aborigines 
rather than in their non-Christian brethren. Amongst dhe latter, leaders are 
fewer still. This is one of the reasons why aboriginal interests fail to receive 
proper attention from the authorities and the general public. So, till such time 
to come when the aborigines can stand on their own legs and safeguard their 
rights and interests, non-aboriginal politicians and social workers have to 
espouse the cause of these dumb millions and work disinterestedly for their 
economic and educational advancement. 

‘ Isolationism ’ and 6 Intervention \—Among those interested in the welfare 
of the aborigines, there are two schools favouring two different policies, which 
are generally called ‘ Isolationism ’ and ‘ Intervention Generally, anthro¬ 
pologists and British members of the I.C.S. and other government officers 
favour Isolationism, which may be briefly explained as ‘ keeping the aborigines 
in their areas untouched by the civilisation of the plains.’ They fear that 
contact with the Hindus of the plains breaks the solidarity of the tribal society 
and brings many social evils into tribal areas, hitherto unknown there, as for 
example, untouchability, early marriage and purdah. They are of opinion 
that the aborigines will try to imitate only the lower strata of the Hindu com¬ 
munity of the plains and thus get demoralised and form another depressed 
community like the various Hindu Scheduled Castes. For example, Dr. Hutton 
writes that ‘ the opening up of the communications, involving contact at 
many points and often practical settlement of tribal country, alters the aspect 
of any agricultural changes that may have been taking place. Generally 
speaking it substitutes conflict for contact —not necessarily a conflict of arms, 
but of cultures and of material interests. Attempts to develop minerals, forests 
or land for intensive cultivation can only be made at the expense of the tribe 
whose isolation is thus invaded. . . . Again, the exploitation of minerals not 
only involves the tribal land but generally the introduction of an alien popula¬ 
tion usually of an extremely mixed character and not infrequently exceptionally 
dissolute.’ These words of Dr. Hutton represent the views generally held by 
all isolationists. 



It is difficult for me to understand why these persons .fear the contact 
with the Hindus and Muslims of the plains. It may be that in a few cases 
some social evils of the people of the plains are likely to be copied by the un¬ 
sophisticated aboriginals. But it is not right to consider that the contact 
will bring only bad customs into tribal life and that the aborigines will suffer 
more than they benefit. Safeguards may be instituted to protect the aborigines 
fropi exploitation by the more advanced people of the plains, as has been done 
with regard to non-alienation of land. But to keep these people confined 
to and isolated in their inaccessible hills and jungles is something like keeping 
them in glass cases of a museum for the curiosity of purely academic persons. 
Thereby I do not underrate the great service that is rendered, and that can be 
rendered in the future also, by anthropologists, in the cause of the poor 
aborigines. In fact, vast fields, concerning aboriginal life, still remain to be 
explored, and there is plenty of work for anthropologists and other scholars. 

But how can the aborigines realise their present backwardness and work 
for their own economic, social and political progress if there is no contact 
with people more advanced than themselves ? When contact is advocated, 
I do not for a moment suggest that large populations of the plains should be 
transplanted to aboriginal regions and made to live amidst and dominate 
the Adivasis. Also, I do not discountenance the need forprotection of aboriginal 
interests against any possible exploitation by some sections of the advanced 
people of the plains. What I mean to say is that a healthy comradeship should 
develop between the aborigines and the non-aborigines and each should profit 
culturally from the other and in course of time work hand in hand for the 
welfare of India as a whole. I am one of those who strongly advocate reser¬ 
vation of seats, but in a general electorate, for the Adivasis in the legislatures 
and Local Boards for some time to come. All the same, I feel that there is no 
cause for getting alarmed over imaginary evils resulting out of the contact 
with non-aborigines and their civilisation. 

Another charge levelled by some isolationists against indigenous social 
workers and nationalist politicians is that they are interventionists, that they 
approach the aborigines with the feelings of a morally and socially superior 
person approaching a degraded individual, and that these social workers more 
often bring with them social evils like untouchability, purdah, early marriage 
and many taboos with regard to food (e.g. beef-eating). Of course we should 
take care that the contagion of social evils like untouchability does not spread 
in aboriginal areas. Moreover, when these evils are dying in the plains and 
when well-educated persons take up social welfare work among the tribals, 
there is no likelihood of their being carried to the aboriginal society. At the 
S^me time it is curious to note that these friends do not object to the Christian 
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Missionaries’ close and uncontrolled contact with them. Not only that, 
but they actively encourage them to spread Christian propaganda and even 
Roman script for tribal dialects. They also remain perfectly silent over the 
removal by law of thousands of aborigines from provinces like Bihar, Orissa 
and North Madras from their natural surroundings to the tea estates of Assam 
and North Bengal on low wages. 

In fact, it is unjust and wrong to call the indigenous social workers 6 inter¬ 
ventionists It would be proper to call them advocates of the policy of 
assimilation . The aborigines should form part of the civilized communities 
of our country, not for the purpose of swelling the figures of the followers of 
this religion or that, but to share with the advanced communities the privileges 
and duties on equal terms in the general, social and political life of the country. 
Separatism and isolation seem to be dangerous theories and they strike at the 
root of national solidarity. We have already enough communal troubles 
and should we add to them instead of extinguishing the existing ones and 
seeing that we are all one and indivisible ? Safety lies in union and not in 
isolation. Nationalists cannot but view with concern and regret statements 
like the following one of Dr. Hutton : 

‘ Education in itself is a doubtful blessing in so far as it is apt to unfit 
them (i aborigines ) for their environment , but it is probably a necessary weapon 
of defence for them in the circumstances in which they are placed, perhaps 
the only one of any permanent value, though the real solution of the problem 
would appear to be to create self-governing tribal areas with free power to self- 
determination in regard to surrounding or adjacent provincial units? (Italics 
mine.) It is clear from the above that isolationists seem to doubt even the value 
of education so far as the aborigines are concerned. But at the same time it is 
encouraging to note that education is recognized at least as a weapon of 
defence against exploitation, if not as a means of achieving their moral and 
material progress. 


Short Notes on some of the Important Aboriginal 
Tribes of India 

1. Baigas. —The Baigas are more backward than their neighbours, 
the Gonds. In the villages the Baiga quarters are apart from the Gond 
quarters and are not even as clean and comfortable as the latter. Their belief 
in magic and their love for 4 Bewar ’ or * shifting cultivation 9 are said to 
be especially strong. 

2, Bhils.—! The Bhils are one of the three major aboriginal tribes of our 
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country, the other two being the Gonds and the Santals. They are the largest 
tribe in the Presidency of Bombay and in Rajputana States. ‘ I have had the 
fortune of coming into close touch with them and their problems since two 
decades. The Bhil Seva Mandal of Dohad has been carrying on welfare work 
for the Bhils of Panch Mahals since the year 1921. The Bhil Seva Mandal 
of West Khandesh, though of recent growth, has started well and is taking 
keen interest in the education of the Bhil children. In the State of Dungarpur 
in Rajputana, a High School teacher, Sjt. Bhogilal Pandya by name, who is 
also a good social worker, runs a hostel and a number of schools for the Bhils, 
and carries on other welfare work and is encouraged by the State. 

In 1938 a big social reform movement was started among the Bhils of 
West Khandesh, by a saintly Bhil named Gula Maharaj. This movement 
had a wonderful moral effect. Thousands of Bhils gave up the evil habit of 
drink, they began taking the daily bath, observing clean habits in everyday life, 
and they co-operated enthusiastically with the workers of the Bhil Seva Mandal 
of West Khandesh in organising schools in their villages. 

The Report of Mr.D. Symington, I.C.S., on the Aboriginal and Hill Tribes 
of the Partially Excluded Areas in the Province of Bombay, published in 1939, 
deals with the various problems of the Bhils with thoroughness and sympathy 
and serves as a landmark in the administration of the Bhils and other tribes 
of the province. One of his important recommendations was that ‘ a policy 
of prohibition should be attempted in these areas, preferably by means of 
obtaining increased Government control of mhowa flower crops. 9 Equally 
important, if not more, is his scheme of Purchase and Sale Societies for the 
four Bhil talukas of West Khandesh. 

3. Bhuiya .—Bhuiyas are found mostly in the northern Tributary States 
of Orissa in various stages of civilisation and cultural development, from the 
almost primitive Hill Bhuiyas of Keonjhar State to the thoroughly Hinduised 
Bhuiya Zamindars of Gangpur and other States. Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy 
writes thus about the hill Bhuiyas : ‘ With their activities almost wholly 
confined to the collection and production of food in their inhospitable hill 
fastnesses, they are still in a very low state of material culture.’ 

4. Chakmas .—Chakmas are a tribe living in Chittagong Hill Tracts 
and Chittagong district. It is reported by Mr. J. C. Mills, I.C.S., in the 1931 
Census of Bengal, Part I, that the Chakmas have taken most kindly to the 
imported plough cultivation in place of the indigenous system of jhuming or 
6 shifting cultivation \ 

5. Gadabas .—They reside mostly in Koraput district of Orissa and 
Vizag. district of Madras. Some of them have migrated to Assam tea gardens. 
Gadaba women wear immense ear-rings of a diameter of about 8 inches, 
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made of brass wire, which reach to the shoulders. These women wear cloth 
made of cotton thread and fibre, a bustle or dress improver, which has always 
big stripes of white and red. By custom they are prohibited from using purely 
cotton cloth but their menfolk are not. The home-spun and woven cloth 
seems to be still holding the field amongst the Gadabas as against the mill- 
cloth. 

6. Garos .—A noteworthy feature of the Garos of Assam is their social 
organisation, which is based on democratic principles. Whenever a dispute 
arises, all concerned, including women, assemble and discuss the matter. 

7. Gonds .—This is one of the three major aboriginal tribes of India, 
with a total population of about 25 lakhs, of which nearly 19 lakhs are found 
in the province of C.P. In ancient days there were anumber of Gond Kingdoms, 
and even today some small States in C.P. are ruled by Gond Chiefs. The Gond 
country is still known as Gondwana, as in ancient days. We cannot forget 
the brave Gond Queen, Rani Durgavati, who fought heroically against Akbar. 
The small State of Bastar in C.P., hedged in between the borders of Hyderabad 
State and Madras and Orissa Provinces, contains the Maria and Muria Gonds 
and Halbas, who are said to be some of the most primitive peoples of the 
world. Mr. Verrier Elwin is just now engaged in anthropological research 
work in Bastar State. 

8. Kacharis .—They are the biggest of all the aboriginal tribes of Assam, 
with a population of about 3 J lakhs. Tradition ascribes their ancestry to the 
non-Aryan hero of the Mahabharata, Ghatotkacha, the son of Hedamba and 
Bhima. Since 1935 welfare work is being conducted amongst these people 
under the auspices of the Harijan Sevak Sangh. Sjt. Rupnath Brahma, who is a 
member of this tribe, is a minister in the Assam Government since 1938. 

9. Katkaris .—They are probably of Bhil origin. They are also called 
Kathodis and Kathodias. They are found chiefly in that part of the Western 
Ghats which runs through Thana and Kolaba districts. Their original occu¬ 
pation was catechu-making. Some of them still pursue the same. But the 
majority of them now engage themselves in burning charcoal, gathering and 
selling of firewood and as agricultural labourers. The Adivasi Seva Mandal of 
Thana dt. was formed in May 1940 by ex-Premier Mr. B. G. Kher with the 
object of improving the lot of the Katakaris, Varlis and Thakurs of the district. 

10. Khasis .—They are one of the numerous tribes of Assam, and tradition 
ascribes their origin to Babhruvahan, the son of Arjun. Christianisation 
goes on at great speed amidst them and a visitor to Shillong, the capital of 
* Assam, will find most of the Khasi men and women dressed in western clothes. 
Spread of education among the Khasis is quite encouraging. The present 
Cabinet of Assam includes one Khasi lady. Miss Dunn, 
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In many schools in the Khasi area, Khasi language is taught in Roman 
script instead of in the Assamese script. 

\ The Khasi States are limited monarchies, the Chief’s powers being much 
circumscribed by a Darbar of Mantris. 

11* Khonds.~Th.ty are a big aboriginal tribe of Orissa, with a population 
of about 7J lakhs including 80,000 Jatapus, who are a slightly advanced section 
of the same tribe. They used to offer human sacrifice, called the Meriah 
sacrifice, in the belief that such a sacrifice satisfies the unknown powers and 
gives them in return a bumper crop. This was put down only in the middle 
of the last century by British administrators. ‘The last recorded Meriah 
sacrifice in Ganjam hills occurred in 1852 and there were still (in 1909) Khonds 
alive who were present at it. 25 descendants of persons, who were reserved 
for sacrifice but were rescued by Government officers, returned themselves 
as Meriah at the 1901 Census. The Khonds have now substituted a buffalo 
for a human being.’ (Thurston). But it is mentioned in the Gazetteer of 
Vizagapatam district that as recently as 1880 two persons were convicted of 
attempting a Meriah sacrifice near Ambadola in the present Koraput district; 
in 1883 a man was found at daybreak murdered in one of the temples of 
Jeypore (Koraput dt.) in circumstances which pointed to his having been slain 
as a Meriah, and that as late as 1886 a formal enquiry showed that there were 
ample grounds for suspicion that kidnapping of victims still went on in Bastar 
State. As recently as 1902 a petition was presented to the District Magistrate 
of Ganjam to sanction the performance of human sacrifice ! 

The following is a translation of a Khond song dealing with this subject: 

‘ At the time of the great Kaibon (Campbell) Sahib’s coming, the country 
was in darkness; it was enveloped in mist. 

‘ Having sent “ Paiks ” (Sepoys) to collect the people of the land, they, 
having surrounded them, caught the Meriah sacrifices. 

‘ Having caught the Meriah sacrifices, they brought them, and again 
went and seized the evil councillors. 

6 Having seen the chains and shackles, the people were afraid; murder 
and blood-shed were quelled. 

‘ The land became beautiful and a certain Mokodella Sahib (Macpherson) 
came. 

‘ He destroyed the lairs of the tigers and bears in the hills and rocks and 
taught wisdom to the people_ 9 (Quoted by Thurston). 

The credit of putting down this dreadful and inhuman practice goes to 
British administrators, Campbell and Macpherson topping the list. 

The Servants of India Society has been running some schools and an 
ashram amongst the Khonds and other aboriginal tribes of Koraput district 
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since Nov. 1939. Mr. L. N. Sahu, a member of the Society, is in charge of this 
work. 

The Khonds of Ganjam hills do not pay any land tax to the Government 
and it is claimed that they were exempted by the Government (in the middle 
of the last century) as a sign of friendship and goodwill and fair treatment, 
on the Khonds promising to give up Meriah sacrifice. 

12. Konda-Doras .—These people of the East Godavari district have 
been Telugu-ised to a great extent. They are considered by some scholars 
to be a section of the Kandhas or Khonds and their dialect (now mostly 
discarded in favour of Telugu) is said to be a dialect of Kui, the language 
of the Khandas. They are hill-cultivators. 

13. Koyas .—These people also have been Telugu-ised like the Konda- 
Doras. They are considered to be a branch of the Gond family. Sjt. Kodanda 
Ramiah conducts some welfare work among the Koyas jof East Godavari 
Agency. 

14. Kukis .—Kukis are another tribe of Assam. Head-hunting used to 
exist among the Biete Kukis as among the Nagas. Enemies’ heads used to be 
stuck on poles in the village. A man had to bring in a head of a man of an 
enemy village, slain by himself, before he could marry. 

15. Lushais .—Their home, the Lushai Hills dt., lies in the extreme^ south¬ 
east of Assam, bordering on Burma. There are no mo torable roads tjfut only 
bridle paths in this district, and as such it is accessible only with great difficulty. 
Head-hunting used to exist among the Lushais also. A young man who had 
taken a head was known as a 4 Man of Valour ’ ( 4 Huaisen ’ or 4 Pasaltha ’). 

16. Mikirs .—Mikirs are addicted to opium. As among the Khasis, 
pottery is made without the help of the wheel. Mikirs grow cotton and rice. 
They practise Jhuming as other Assam tribes do. 

17. Nagas .—The Nagas of Assam are 2\ lakhs in population. Head¬ 
hunting existed among them till very recent days. It is suspected that some 
of the Nagas in the hills still practise it occasionally in very remote and in¬ 
accessible places. 

In the last decade there was a rising amidst the Nagas, headed by a Naga 
maiden and a'Naga youth. The youth was sentenced to death and executed, 
and the maiden is still in internment. 

18. Oraons .—They are one of the important tribes of Chhota Nagpur. 
Rai Saheb Bandi Ram is a leading non-Christian Oraon, and he takes 

A keen interest in the educational and social uplift of his tribe. There are also a 
f few well-educated persons among the Christian Oraons. There is a free Hostel 
at Ranchi for the convenience of Oraon and Munda students, and several 
more have sprung up in the district of Ranchi. 
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19. Parajas {or Banda Parajas ).—The Pkraja Women wear probably the 
‘ irreducible minimum of .cloth'", i.e,a sma^ll thick cloth of fibre, measuring 
only \2 ft. in girth by f inches wide and tied round the loins. They wear 
innumerable necklaces' of beads, which almost conceal their breast. They shave 
their h^ads and wear a tiara round them. Thus the Paraja woinen have 
a distinct dress of their own. 

parajas live by cultivation, keep cattle and pigs. Social welfare work 
on a very small scale is being conducted in a Paraja village of Malkangiri 
taluk of Koraput district by the Servarits^of India Society. 

20. Santals .—This tribe is one of the three major tribes of our country, 
with a population of nearly 30 lakhs. The Santals are the largest of the 
primitive tribes of Bihar Province and they are most numerous in the district of 
Santal Parganas. There are many collieries in this district, which provide 
work for a number of Santal coolies. The great industrial town of Jamshedpur 
situated in Singhbhum district has a considerable working population of Santals, 
Mtfndas and Bhumijs. Many thousands of Santals are found on the tea 
gardens Of Assam and Bengal. ‘ In the work of reclaiming land and clearing 
jungles, the Santals have few equals in India, but as a rule they care little for flat 
lowland tracts. As regards the quality of their cultivation, a few, and those 
who live in the vicinity of Hindu villages, have learnt to take proper care of 
their lands.’ 

21. Savaras .—They are a feature of South Orissa. Tradition connects 
this tribe with the life of Shri Ramachandra , of the great Hindu Epic, the Rama- 
yana. Shabari, from whom the Hero-God accepted tasted fruits, is said to 
have belonged to this tribe. The Savaras practise what is called terraced 
cultivation, which is one of the best forms of cultivation. 

22. Tipperas .—They are Bengal-ised to a great extent. A more primitive 
section of the tribe is found in the south of Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
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EXTRACTS FROM BAPA’S DIARY 

So far as we know, Bapa has maintained a regular diary from 1924 onwards. 
With very few interruptions, he recorded each day’s events and observations 
in his diary, sometimes the same night, sometimes the next day. Very rarely 
he dictates the diary of two days together. Up to 1942 he wrote his diary in 
Gujarati. From 1942 to 1946 most of the pages were written in English 
either in his own hand or with the aid of an amanuensis. The entries are a 
record of incessant and devoted activity, shrewd and accurate observation, 
sincere, impassioned but nevertheless disciplined feeling, and frank criticism 
of men and things. They will more than repay the reader’s perusal. 

We print Shri Vinobaji’s * Keep a Regular Diary ’ as an appropriate 
introduction to the extracts from Bapa’s diary.— Eds. 
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KEEP A REGULAR DIARY 

BY 

VlNOBA 

(From ‘ The Harijan February 23, 1947) 

1 would like to draw the attention of village-workers to a defect which 
has come to my notice. Very few of them keep a regular diary. This is not 
good. It must become a part of their daily routine. 

It must briefly record the work done during the day and the worker’s 
experience, retrospection and introspection—daily or periodical—material 
as well as spiritual. It is not expected to take the shape of an article or literary 
writing. 

Writing is one of the exterior means which promotes thinking. I have seen 
several workers who do a good deal of hard work and yet make no improve¬ 
ment or progress in it. The reason is that they never do any thinking. Some 
of them feel that thinking is a pastime for the idle and the unenergetic. Those 
who work do not need to waste their time on chewing thought. This attitude 
itself indicates the under-development of the intellect which cannot even 
understand the necessity of thinking. 

It was the result of thinking that first prompted the worker to take to 
village service. But after having taken to it and started it according to his 
then light he gave up thinking further for himself. The result was that he 
ceased to make progress. One cannot expand or improve one’s business on 
old capital alone. So also in other spheres of work. As Buddha has said, 
* The house must be cleaned and arranged everyday ; so also the mind.’ You 
must think anew and study new things everyday. 

Gandhiji is seen initiating new schemes and methods everyday. He 
has always something fresh to say on the various problems. It is so, 
because he thinks, takes a retrospect and makes introspection everyday. 
But some of the workers do not read even Gandhiji’s writings. This is very 
^regrettable. 

Every worker who wants to serve intelligently and progressively must 
regularly set apart some time both for study and thinking for himself. For 
the latter, keeping a regular diary is a helpful means. It will quickly show 
excellent results. 
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EXTRACTS FROM BAPA’S DIARY 
A page from tour in Dohad Taluka 

MAY 11, 1924 

From Timarda to Limdabara 9 Khangela , Bulbar and to Jambua {All Bhil Villages) 

Got up at 3-30 in the early hours of morning. Started at 4. It was a bright 
moon-lit-night. As we had no guide, we had.to find out the way. Took a statement 
of the father of the Patel, named Titaria of Limdabara. 

Reached Bulbar passing through Khangela and Agawada and the pass in the 
north hills of Bulbar. Arrived at the Police out-post at Bulbar. Breakfast. A good 
well of the out-post station. Pulleys have been adjusted to pieces of angles in 
between brick-pillars raised over the parapet wall of the well. This is a nice arrange¬ 
ment for drawing water. Walked nearly half the distance from the pass between 
hills to Jambua. 

Reached Jambua at 12. Had we not have started at 3, we would not have 
reached at 12. Bath at the tank. Washed clothes. Wrote four days’ diaries 
while sitting beneath the roof of a black-smith’s house. Sent Raysing to Garbada 
with the post and a note to Chimanlal. 

Luncheon at 5. Took statements of Village people of four to five villages 
who had gathered there beneath a Banyan-tree on the tank. Discussed with them 
their woes and miseries. Inquired about Drink-Evil, School, Village-roads, etc. 
The people of Jambua did not give proper information. Distributed Jaggery 
bought from a Bohra’s shop, to children. 

All slept on cots in the street. Was very sleepy but dictated an application 
for an approach road of Kali river. 

Sukhdev was persuading Bhurka Ranji who was putting hitches in the work at 
Jambua. Saw the foundation pits of wooden pillars for a hut to be erected for a 
School. 

Sound sleep at night. 


SEPTEMBER 25, 1924 

Nadiad.—General meeting of the Antyaj Seva Mandal—to Baroda at 
night; Drama for the benefit of the Bhil Seva Mandal 

Got up at 5-30 ; ablutions. Left at 6-15. Went with Trambaklal to his house 
in Madalpur (in Ahmedabad). He accompanied me up to Bhadra to the station 
by bus. 

From Ahmedabad to Nadiad by Express. Read yesterday’s Praja Mitra and 
to-day’s Times . 

Examined the accounts of Parixitlal. Decided to get forms printed. Examined 
the Sale-Deed of the piece of land at Navsari. Bath and luncheon. All took 
their luncheon here. 
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Wrote diaries of the previous two days and of to-day upto noon. Bakorbhai 
and Chunilal Vyas came by noon-train. Meeting began at 1. 

Meeting from 1 to 5. Everything went on smoothly. Budgets were framed 
and passed. Framed the Constitution. Decided where to open schools. Heard 
in private the petty quarrels of two teachers of Mansa. 

To the station on foot. For Baroda by local passenger train. Manilal Kashi- 
wala of Vaghodia met me in the train. Reached Baroda at 8. Went on foot to 
Motibhai, carrying a bundle of my luggage. Laxmidas from Dohad arrived by 
Express. 34 students of Vaso School also arrived. 

Four of us—Motibhai, Laxmidas, Ambaram and myself—went to the Theatre 
in a tonga. Drama of Shankit Hridaya was performed. The Dewan Saheb 
had graced the occasion. I said a few words and expressed thanks. The Dewan 
Saheb gave a very good and courteous reply. I garlanded him and the Prince of 
Sant Rampur. Sat till the Drama was complete. 

Went home at 2 p.m. in a tonga. 


A page from daily dairies during his tour in C.P. for studying the problems of the 

Aborigines of C.P. who number more than 30 lakhs 

MONDAY*, FEBRUARY 8, 1926 

Mandla to Pat par a (seven miles and back ) 

Up at 6-30. Ablutions and tea. 

Inquired from Umesh Dutt about going to Patpara at noon. He advised me to 
go to Patpara in the morning so that the school can be visited. Went to Umesh 
Dutt’s place. His brother accompanied me. Hired a car at Rs. 5 near garage 
adjacent to the market. 

Met on the way three to four bullock caravans, coming from Dindod carrying 
grains. They return to Dindori with salt, tobacco, etc. It is 64 miles from Mandla. 
On the way was a pucca building of one Malguzar. Huts of Ahirs were either 
thatched with grass or tiled. 

Met Hodkinson of the Church Mission Society. Had a good talk with him. 
He worked for 13 years at one centre in Idar State (Gujarat) and is working for 
another 13 years among the Gondas. Visited a Boys’ school, Girls’ school, two 
separate hostels for boys and girls, a dispensary, church and an asylum for those 
afflicted with leprosy. 

The Girls’ school presented a very neat and tidy appearance. The girls are very 
clean and are of advanced age. 

Five males and seven women leprosy patients. One has become blind. 

Returned at 11. Bath and lunch. 

Read The Times and The Daily Mail of Saturday. Wrote in a note-book the 
report of Patpara. Read chapters from C.P. Census Report of 1911 and 1921 on 
Animists and Christians. Marked important portions with pencil. Went to see 
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Ganesh Dutt at 5 to gather information on co-operation. He was not available 
at his house. Read a little from the Land Revenue Code. Umesh Dutt was 
examining one woman witness. Went to the club after half an hour. 

Read Hitavada in the club. A portion of Bhil memorial has appeared in it. 
Umesh Dutt came there. Knew from him how the Gond Malguzars lost their 
land and’villages. Malguzars of Ghughari apd Mokas were lost in 1857 rebellion. 
He narrated instances of cheating and obtaining court decrees by not serving summons. 
The Land Alienation Act of 1916 enacted mainly .through the efforts of Russell 
does not give proper protection. Though the villages cannot be alienated, they can 
be given on lease for a maximum period of 20 years. 

Went to Umesh Dutt after supper. Got information about co-operative 
societies. 

Wrote diary. To bed at 10-30. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1926 

From Pithora to Sasaipali (34 miles ) 

From Sasaipali to Shingoda (12 miles ) 

Up at 6. Ablutions. Ready after tea and toast. Mangal-Murti went out 
for a walk. On my request to keep the manager with me for some time, he took 
the assistant manager with him and asked Bhargave (manager) to remain with me. 

He is the manager of two Zamindaris of 190 villages and having an income of 
about a lakh and a quarter. 

There are 12 schools in these Zamindaris. A building for a boarding has been 
constructed; he will spend Rs. 180 per month from October towards scholarships 
to the students. One Gond boy studying in IV English at Raipur is a recipient of 
scholarship. Brahmin and Kisan students receive scholarships. 

There are Gonds, Savers, Binjwars, Bhunjias, Pankas and other aboriginal 
tribes in the Zamindaris. Great quantity of quinine is sold at the post office. It is a 
malaria-ridden place. 

Called the teacher of the school. He told that instead of giving scholarships 
for books or clothes it would be more desirable to give Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 per month to 
the parents for attracting more boys to the school. The number on the roll is 136, 
out of which 30 are aborigines. 

Visited the boarding. Foundation of the well is in sand, so it cannot be 
deepened. Started at 8 by car. The road leads through forest. Covered 34 miles 
from 62nd mile to 96th mile. On the way the carrier was dislocated. Had to tie 
it up with a rope. 

Lodged at the Guest-House at Saraipali. Could not take bath. Barber was 
not available. Lunch. Took rest. Read about Binjwars and Agarias from 
Tribes and Castes . Read some portion from the history of Maharaja of Raj Gond. 
It became late as the dislocated carrier was being adjusted. Started at 5. Reached 
Shingoda, but went up further. Took the car back and came near the police outpost. 
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From there came to P.W.D. Bungalow in the dark by a very bad road. There was 
good accommodation in the bungalow. After supper talk upto 10. R. K. Nehru’s 
thinking is clear, keen, and of superior type. He is an advocate of Western Civili¬ 
zation. Very clever in talk. 

Wrote diary. Read about Kolta. To bed at 11. 

It was arranged to return to Saraipali to-morrow evening. But reached at 
Sariapali to-day at 11. We had to reach Kalanda to-day evening, 5 to 6 miles from 
the road. But it will be reached to-morrow morning. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY Z0, 1926 

To Raipur from Dhamtari 

Up early in the morning. Ablutions. 

Went with Vinayak for hiring a tonga on the tank. There met Bavaji (Sadhu) 
Agandevji. He holds progressive views. He tries to uplift depressed classes 
like Teli, Bhoi, Baya Mahar, Jheri Mahar, Rout, etc. 

He distributes medicines and knows other sanyasis doing social work. Started 
in tonga with Narayanrao and Padole. On the way to Ranker. At a distance 
of 4J miles, there is a leprosy asylum. Met the doctor of the asylum. Buildings 
are being constructed for the last two years. Roof of the church is under con¬ 
struction. Dr. C. D. Esch was giving liming of flooring. One lakh has been spent 
in the buildings. Government has given half of it as grant and the remaining half 
has been contributed by the Mission to Leper Asylum. Doctor told that the monthly 
expenditure per one patient comes to Rs. 7-2. Government gives Rs. 3 grant per 
month per patient. The remaining is met with by the Mission. Saw five patients 
who were inoculated. I requested him to train my worker if sent by me and to send 
him to Dr. Muir at Calcutta for further training. He himself has been trained by 
Dr. Muir. After return, bath and lunch. 

Girjashanker Vaidya—retired Range Officer met me. Had a talk with him. 
Though a native of Surat District, he intends to stay here for five to seven years. 
After lunch went to Narayanrao’s. Asked him to write a letter to Shyamlal Som. 
I wrote diary of yesterday and upto to-day’s noon. 

To the station in a bullock cart with Narayanrao. 

Seed of harda separated by light pounding. The upper part (thick skin) is 
used in tanning. The inner part is ued as fuel. There are many factories of country 
cigarettes. Rate for preparing 1,000 cigarettes is seven annas. A labourer earns 
four to twelve annas daily. 

Wrote letters to Mahatmaji and Laxmidas about the Mission and the leprosy 
asylum. Read Times and report of the Mission. Talk with Narayanrao. Got 
down at the city station in the evening. To bungalow—read post. Wrote three 
postcards. Despatched the report of the Mission by book-post. Wrote the re¬ 
maining for to-day. 

To the station at 11. Left Raipur for Nagpur. 
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MARCH 28, 1928 

Flood Relief Worjc in Gujarat , Whole day in Anand 

'■ Up in the morning. Ablutions. To the station with Motibhai. To Anand 
at 8-30 by local train. 

Read post of two days. Had called Darbar Gopaldas and the Vice-President 
to see ipe. But Darbar alone had come. So could not dispose of the work. lie 
told me to send a copy of the letter written to him regarding a well for Antyajas 
(Harijans). 

Chimanbhai and Parixitlal had asked some persons to come personally to 
receive help for houses from the Central fund. Distributed help to them. Antyajas 
from Daol village had come for help to a Harijan well. Rs. 75 were given to them, 
and a note of recommendation for giving free cement for the well. A letter from 
Harivadan, who was invited to Jessawada for the annual Function of Bhil Seva 
Mandal that he would not be able to remain present due to pressure of work. He is 
loyal to the duty. 

Got shaved. Bath and lunch. 

Continued the office work. Wrote letters to Bapu and Malkani regarding 
decision arrived at in Bombay about Malkani. Maganbhai Shankerbhai, Laxmidas 
Asar and Jairamdas came from Nadiad. They saw Mr. Jayker the Collector. 
Brought Rs. 36,000 from the Government Treasury. They experienced difficulty 
in financing depots. Persuaded Maganbhai to take over from Kale contract 
for construction of Bhangis’ huts in Baroda. 

Went to see a student of the boarding named Jafar in the Mission Hospital. 
Saw Dr. Hanna. He gave information about the boy. Told that his father might 
be informed that he was improving. Saw the arrangements of a septic tank. 

Came to the Ashram. To the station at 7. Met in the train Kaka Kalelker 
and Naginbhai going to Godhra. Read Patidar, a monthly magazine. Baroda 
at 8-20. Talk with Almoulla, the Assistant Registrar. To Motibhai’s place. Went 
to Wamanrao Vadanerker for supper. After 9 back to Motibhai’s place. Dictated 
three letters to Parixitlal. 

To bed at 11. 


A page from diaries regarding Flood-Relief Work in Gujarat 

THURSDAY, JUNE 7, 19(28 

To Mo gar, Asodar , Vo dal, Bor sad, Vachhial, Dehewan , Badalpur, 

Kathana, Jantral , Virsad, Dharmaj, and night-halt at Petlad 

Up at 5-30. Ready at 6, after ablutions. The car which was hired at Rs. 25 
came not at 6 as was fixed but at 7-30. Waited for it, while sitting on a verandah 
of a house of Dharala (an intermediate class community in Kaira District) outside 
the gate, Harivallabhdas gave a piece of advice to Narsipbhai, 
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Started at 7-30. Took Narsinbhai with us upto Railway-crossing on the 
way to Mogar. 

Inspected the well of Christian Dheds (untouchable caste in Gujarat). The 
wooden curb is little deviated. Got it seen by a labourer. Told them that they 
will be supplied with 12 bags of cement and labour charges of a mason. Dahyabhai 
agreed to inspect the construction of well. 

Went to Asodar. On the way two villages of Khadol and Vadod. At Vadod 
inspected an R.C.C. well of Dheds (Harijans). At Asodar steining of about 10 fdet 
in the well of Harijans has been constructed above the curb. The inside diameter is 
10 ft. 5 in. An arrangement for excavation charges at Rs. 3 per day. has been made 
with Bhois. 

Reached BodaL Went to Daol with Ambalal for inspection of wells of Bhangis 
and Dheds. Bricks at a rate of Rs. 12 to Rs. 13 per thousand are purchased. The 
rate is a little higher. The construction of steining of the well of Dheds has 
reached the surface. 

Back to Bodal Ashram. Bath and'lunch. 

Motibhai Amin came. Rest from 1-15 to 2-15 in a small room. Started 
at 2-30. Saw the Dharmashala under repairs. Passing through Daol and 
crossing Borsad from one end to the other end, reached Nachhiaval via Kasari. 
It is inhabited wholly by poor Dharalas. The number of houses is 200. 
Saw the village water supply well which was totally damaged. The /village 
people agreed to collect Rs. 400 for its repairs. The Mukhi (Patel) was 
present. 

Waited for a while at the house of Bhangis at Kathor. Harivadan was inquiring 
at every village about the wells of Harijans. Reached Badalpur via Gorawa and 
Dehwan. Inspected a well of Harijans. The width of steining is 1 ft. 6 in. and the 
diameter is 7 ft. 6 in. 

Rebuked Raghunath Dolaji for charging higher rate for bricks. Saw the 
accounts from his son who was called from the Brick Kiln. According to his accounts 
the rate comes to Rs. 10 per thousand. Overseer Shivabhai and Mohansinh Parmar 
met. Inspected the school building of which the roof is being reconstructed and 
one well is rebuilt. The building is without plinth. Inspected two village 
wells of Solanki Pati and Parmar Pati. Solankis have done it by their own 
labour. 

Reached Kathana. Taking Harilal Thakkar and the School-master with me 
inspected the school building. Saw the pointing and the plaster work on the back- 
wall. 

^ We had to reach any how to Petlad. The chauffeur hesitatingly and reluctantly 
brought us to Petlad. Arrived at 10-30 to Chandubhai’s Sanatorium. Supper and 
to bed totally exhausted at 12. 

Travelled 50 to 60 miles through a bad road. 
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A page from Tour in Thana District 

OCTOBER 24, 1929 

From Jawhar to Mokhada , Kasara , Khardi , Shapur and Kalyan 

.Up at 5-30. Ablutions and hot water bath. Milk. Jagjiwan and Vagholikar 
came to see. 

Went to see Gune (formerly KarShari of the State and now the Administrator). 
Told him about the scarcity of water in the State. Discussed with him affairs of the 
boarding. 

Visited the boarding. There are 12 boarders: 1 Thakur, 4 Konkanas and 
7 Kolis. There is no Varli student. One who was admitted has run away. 

Mokhada is 14 miles from Jawahar. The road is hilly and winding. The tract 
is beautiful. The visitors who go to Europe for pleasure trip should come here and 
enjoy the beautiful scenery. Visited the boarding of 15 students in Mokhada. It 
is a matter of satisfaction that there are 8 boys of Varlies here. One is Thakur. 
Talks with Malhar Kolis, Kathodis and Mahars and a Bhangi employee of the dis¬ 
pensary. 

‘From 'Mokhada to Khodale—15 miles. Road is hilly, but the tract is very 
beautiful. Visited a separate school for Mahars. Distributed clothes—dhoties of 
the District Local Board. From Khodale Kasara is 15 miles. Agra Road at the 6th 
mile. The road is wide and goes touching the hills. Did not stop at Kasara but 
went to Khardi. There is a school and boarding for Mahars. There are 30 boarders 
in the boarding and 40 in the school. Visited the school for Mahar girls. The 
mistress of the school—Mahar by caste—seemed to be very decent. Took milk at the 
Patel’s house. Took rest at Konkani Muslim’s place in Vasind. To the station. 
The cars sent to Thana. Reached Kalyan by train. Put up at Sankerrao’s place. 
Got shaved. Wrote the report upto 10, and dictated a typed page. 

To bed at 10-15. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1930 

A Red Letter Day — Opening"of an Ashram in Nagar Parker (Sind) 

Got up late in the morning. Ablutions and milk. Spent the whole morning in 
disposal of correspondence and office work. Sent telegrams to Devdhar at Poona, 
to Amritlal Sheth at Ranpur (Kathiawar) and to Bavaji Shankerbhai at Harji (re. 
price of foodgrains required for flood relief), but as telegraphic line was out of order 
they were not despatched. So wrote letters to Amritlal Seth that I could not accept 
the editorship of Saurashtra (a weekly), to Parxitlal regarding an application from 
Nadiad and to Hariji for sending prices of foodgrains for Swami Krishnanand and to 
Laxmidas and Ramanlal. 

Spent half an hour in the Ashram and wrote the names and other particulars 
Of students to be admitted. Asked to get themselves dressed. Admitted eleven 
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in the Ashram. Two were admitted in the afternoon thus making a total of 13 of 
which one is Bhil, 5 are Kolis and 7 Meghwal. No girl has come for admission. 

Heard from the Sub-Inspector of Police the story of a Bhil being absconded by 
a Mohemmedan. Many such incidents occur in Sind. It requires serious attention. 
Bath and lunch at 1. Rest upto 3-30 or 4. Read Malkani’s monograph on 

salt. 

Wrote letters and despatched them before 6. 

The function of the opening ceremony of the Ashram began at about 5-30. 
The High Caste (Savarna) Hindus were sitting closely with Bhils, Kelis and Megh- 
wals. Mukhtyar, the Sub-Inspector of Police, and others had attended the function. 
Jairamdas, Swami and others spoke. I think it will have a great effect in favour 
of untouchables. The function ended at 7-45. 13 boys were shown in uniform dress 

to the gathering. Mrs. Hira held prayers and sang 4 Vande -Matram \ I wish the 
seed sown may blossom into a big tree and many spring up from one by grace of God. 
To-day is a red letter day. Message of Bapu was read before the audience. 

Arrangement for food was made for Bhils and Meghwals who had come from 
villages. At noon food was cooked in Dharmasala, and in the evening it was cooked 
in the Ashram. 

Supper at Shanti’s house. Returned to Ashram. Heard Bhajans of Bhils. 
Jairamdas discussed with them their social problems. The Bhils requested to depute 
a worker to their villages. They agreed to send their children to the Ashram after 
the visit of the worker. 

To bed at 10-30. 


DECEMBER 25, 1931 

To Kosamba from Anand—Jhagadia via Ankleshwar—by car to Chaswad 

Rajpipla Lok Sabha and Bhil Conference. 

In waiting room at Anand. After midnight entrained the local train at 1 a.m., 
with Vishu and Madhubai. Spread bedding on the upper berth. 

Sukhdevbhai joined us from Baroda at 2-30 a.m. He narrated Dohad news 
and Kushalgarh incident (he was asked to quit the State). 

Got down at Kosamba at 5 a.m.; put up at Vithaldas’s shop. Took sleep for 
one hour. Ablution, bath, milk and breakfast. Took train for Ankleshwar at 7. 

Entrained the narrow guage train at Ankleshwar. Reached Jhagadia crossing 
A Dhdhai (Inami), Bodidra, Guman Dev {place of pilgrimage)—-wayside stations. 

‘ Dayaram Sitaram Shura—President of the Reception Committee received. 
Vithaldas was present; started by bus of Hormasji—Homi Seth—five on each bench 
in the bus. 

Metal road for first 12 males. Limbhat (of Rajput Mukhi) and Valia-taluka 
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town—a very small town—were on the way. Them is a tank at Valia, where the 
Maharaja of Rajpipla comes for shikar of birds. 

Thereafter Katcha Cart Road, fairly good road upto Dehali. Visited the Sans¬ 
krit Pathshala. Village—a . very small one, 10Q huts of Bhils. Not a single student 
of Bhil goes to the school. Brother-in-law of Vishu is a teacher there. \Z plus 
4J plus 10*=26| miles from Dehali forest road, but is sufficiently wife and fairly 
good. 

Reached Chaswad at 12-30. On the way a village of two Paisis and one shoe¬ 
maker. Kasturba, Kalyanji, Mithuben Petit, Kunverji, Khushalbhai, Jugatram 
and others were present. Ramdas Gandhi and Arvind Pakwasa were also there. 
Workers of Rajpipla met me. 

Luncheon. Lok Sabha’s session to be begun at 3 p.m. Took rest. Decided 
to hold Bhil Conference to-night instead of to-morrow as it is likely that the Bhils 
who have assembled in great numbers (more than two thousand) might disperse. 

Session of Lok Sabha from 3 to 5. Speech of the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. Seven short speeches for the election of the president, address of the 
president and a short sweet speech by Kasturba Gandhi. 

Rest from 5 to 5-30. Saw Khadi Pradarshan. Subjects Committee meeting 
from 5-30 to 7 or 7-30. Passed a number of resolutions. 

After supper from 7-30 to 8-15, Bhil Conference. Arrangements made by 
Kalyanjibhai. Conference of two to three thousand in open. Bhils were given 
food. The servers could not cope with the work. After Bhils had taken food, 
read the printed address. Four main resolutions were moved by Mils. They 
were supported by persons of advanced classes. Conference ended at 11 -30. Drama 
of 6 Shikar of Agriculturists ’ of Jugatram Dave was performed. But I had gone to 
sleep as was exhausted. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 8, 

, Laxmidas , Sukhdev and Vaniker arrested and taken to Qodhra 

At 1-30 a.m. an informant gave news that Laxmidas would be arrested in the 
early morning. Laxmidas was told of this. Afterwards slept. 

Up at 5-30. Ablutions. Vishu went to, Ishwarbhai’s place. He smt news 
that a crowd has gathered there. The pobce has, still not come. I immediately 
went there. After quarter of an hour the Police Sub-Inspector and Kekhesara came. 
Laxmidas was ready with his bedding. Females, were ready to say good-bye. Laxnai- 
das was taken to ‘ Gadi \ Sukhdev was arrested at his house and taken to ‘ Gadi \ 

Vaniker was arrested at Jesawada and brought here at 7 by bus. I went to 
‘ Gadi 5 as called by Sukhdev. Police Sub-Inspector offered tea ta all. 

There was a great crowd, it peacefully dispersed. 

Worked in the office from 8-30 to 11-30. Read the post. Received the report 
of Chimubhai regarding Nagarparkar Ashram, which was sent to Bombay. Receiv¬ 
ed the monthly bill of Nagarparker (Sind) Ashram. Dictated a press telegram to 
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be sent to A. P. regarding arrests of Laxmidas and others. Wrote myself few letters 
as Vishu was absent. 

Bath, luncheon. Read Times , ordinance and * Rajasthani Bhutaval \ Read 
Times in details. Studied the relevant sections of the ordinance. 

Did office work from 2-30 to 6. Wrote a long letter to the Superintendent 
of Bodal Ashram persuading him not to leave the Ashram. Sent a letter to Raman 
Kadakia to Bombay. Sent to him and to Ochhavlal Modi copies of the letter .from 
Mr. Turner which is somewhat conciliatory. 

Pandya Vakil, Maganlal D. Ishwarbhai, Kalamlashanker and others came to 
see me. 

A procession in the evening. 6 Vanar Sena \ females and others had joined it. 
It was a big procession. There was complete hartal. Vegetable shops were also 
closed. Shops of Muslims were open. Received the news of death of Mohmad 
Safi at Lahore. 

Vishu came from Godhra at 4. He brought the news that at Godhra Waman- 
rao, Vallabhdas and Ramprasad were arrested. All were locked up in Godhra 
sub-jail. 

Did not go out for a walk. Strolled in the house. Disposed of few monthly 
bills with the help of Harilal. 

Supper at 7. Wrote diary. Got the Gazette with the list of institutions declared 
unlawful from the library and got it filed. 

Public meeting at 8 in Gandhi Chawk. 

Bed at 9-30. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 17, 1932 


In Dohad 

Wrote a letter to Shastriji. Letter to Somabhai V. Bhangi Society at Nadiad. 

Diary :—Up at 6-45 ; little late. Ablutions, milk and prayer. 

Read the post. Dictated replies. Dictated a long letter to Parikshit at Palitana. 
He intends to go to Navsari in the beginning of April, but it is not definite. Sent 
a recommendatory letter to Himatlal Anjaria, about Bakorbhai. 

Replied to a letter regarding Madhav (Wadhwan City) of Maneklal Dave. 

Read Newspapers. Two painful news—Kasturba Gandhi was given six months’ 
imprisonment at Bardoli: she was given ‘C* Class. Is there any limit to meanness ? 
The second one was about the dispersal by ‘ Lathi-charge ’ of procession of BUY 
INDIAN LEAGUE at Narsapur in Kistna district in Madras Province. Venkata- 
rama Shastri and Shivrao have sent telegrams of protest to the Prime Minister, 
Secretary of State for India and Lansbury. At present we are a nation in servitude, 
so have to suffer all this. 

Luncheon at noon. Slept while reading Prasthan . Got up at 2. 

Read an article of Ramnarain Pathak regarding our inability to suffer physical 
injuries from Prasthan. Ramnarain is an able thinker. 
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Wrote two long letters—one to the Municipal President, Somabhai.at Nadiad 
regarding impediments of the Chief-Officer, Mr. Doshi, in the work of Bhangi Society; 
second to Shastriji about meanness and wickedness of Government; quoted the above 
mentioned two examples. Also informed him that he should not be taken by sur¬ 
prise if I should court Jail. To Club at 6. Felt the absence of Muslim members. 
It may be perhaps due to Yakub Khan being on leave. 

Supper and prayer* Sat in the terrace thinking seriously on our helplessness. 
Wrote diary. To bed at 10. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1932 

In Poona 

Talks with C. Rajagopalachariar 

Stayed in the Society for the whole morning, as Rajaji and Rajendra Babu were 
to come to see Hariji and me. Had phoned to them in the morning for fixing appoint¬ 
ment. 

Phoned to Lady Thackersey apologizing for inconvenience to Gurudev (Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore) at the meeting in Shivaji Mandir last night owing to a little dis¬ 
turbance. 

Kodand, Hariji, and myself sent a telegram to Shastriji requesting him to come 
to Poona immediately. Received his reply in the evening that he has become very 
weak ; if there was no alternative, he would start. Thought of calling Jaykar, but 
decided to contact him by phone after watching the trend of discussion upto the even¬ 
ing. Hariji discussed about two articles of Kodand—one on Communal Award 
and the second on the fast of Gandhiji. He was convinced that his thinking was 
not proper. He is a little hasty. After lunch, worked out figures for seats of the 
three communities of the Punjab according to their populations. Raj Gosh Mishra 
came for making arrangements for dinner. He was asked to see Kodand. 

Hariji held discussions with Rajaji and Rajendra Babu from 1-30 to 2-45. Rajaji’s 
proposal for immediate Provincial Autonomy without a Bill to be passed in the Par- 
liament'Seemed a little strange. It is impossible for the Liberals to propose so. 

Went in the car of Kale to jail at 3-30. Had to wait for more than an hour 
at two places—firstly at a distance of two furlongs from the jail and secondly at the 
gate. Went in at 5. Navale, Rajbhoj and Dalpatram met at the gate. Dalpatram 
had come to hand over fruits. 

Colonel Bhandari came out at 5. So we could get in, otherwise it would not have 
been possible. Hariji talked with Bapu in private for half an hour. Bapu leaving 
aside all the work dictated a message to Rajbhoj and gave it to him. This is real 
love for Harijans. 

Kunzru and myself had a talk with Vallabhbhai. Government is not honest 
in its dealings. Discussed whether Jaykar should be called. Bapu requested 
Malviyaji to go to Calicut for Kelappan. He did not decide as his health was not 
well. Home at 8. Hariji discussed with Rajaji while at dinner but no end. My 
article has been published in Servant. 

50 
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FRIDAY, JULY 7, 1933 

In Dohad 

Saw Cheap-Grain Shop and a relief work 

Detrained at Dohad before 7 in the morning. Damodar and Manilal had come to 
the station. Knew from them that two Dhed (Harijan) youths had been converted 
to Islam and a few persons had been wounded at a dacoity in Raniar in Jhalod Taluka. 
Met Chunibhai and others at the Office. Dahyabhai came at 10 after completing 
his tour of Garbada and Jambua. Sent a man on cycle to call Mangaldas who had 
gone to Jesawada. He came at 2. Decided to keep him at Garbada for supervising 
Famine Works and keep Viswanath at Jhalod. Wrote a letter s to Viswanath to 
come to Dohad on the 11th or 12th. 

Got information about Relief Works—three works of Taluka Board—one of 
the Municipality and three of Bhil Seva Mandal. Got all the figures. Dahyabhai 
and myself wrote detailed letters to Bombay Humanitarian League. 

Had a talk with one Pandit of 4 Daya Pracharini Sabha’, Ahmedabad, who 
was formerly in Anathashram of Baroda. 

Wrote an article in English for newspapers. Dahyabhai got it typed for all 
papers. Visited cheap-grain shops in the evening. The Bhils, who had come there 
to purchase 4 juvari ’ of an anna and a half, acquainted me with their condition of 
starvation. Knew the bad condition of Bhils from Bachubhai of Jesawada. Accord¬ 
ing to him this famine is worse than the famine of 1900. Sixteen thousand have 
been received as donation till now—five thousand from Tata Trust, five thousand 
from Bombay Humanitarian League and six thousand miscellaneous. Expenditure 
six thousand, six hundred. 

Went to Pandya Vakil on return after seeing Tank Relief Work. Met Dr. Hari- 
lal and Vaidya Naranbhai. From 1-30 to 3 made future arrangements for relief 
in consultation with Dahyabhai and Chunibhai. 

To bed at 11 in the terrace. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1933 

In Delhi 

In the evening visit to Harful Basti, a dirty and undulating locality in Sadar Bazar 

Awoke before 3 a. m. ; but did not get up before 4. Wrote four letters in 
Gujerati: (1) to Harakhchand regarding Flood Relief in Orissa—distribution of rice 
of one pice per day ; (2) to Magan at Thana Devli regarding his marriage ; (3) to 
Chandrashanker at Wardha regarding publishing news of Orissa famine in Harijan; 
^ and (4) to Ramjibhai asking him to remain present in the marriage of Magan and 
• to persuade his father-in-law to spend less in marriage. 

Read Hindustan Times and Bombay Times. Went to the office at 8. 

Dolatrai and Tansukhrai came from Rohtak. Talked about their work. Got 
figures of other 100 villages. There is comparatively vety little damage in twenty 
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of them. Got read an article-against Harijan Sevakh Sangh appeared in an Urdu 
paper of Rohtak. Arranged for medicines for them through Vaidji. Purchased 
50 ‘ Thans ’ of cloth, each at Rs. 6, and 14 maunds of cotton, at Rs. 10 per maund, 
from the mill and arranged to send them. 

Both went at 1 after seeing me at the Kothi (residence). Was drowsy but did 
not sleep. Went to the office at 2. Did not go to Birlaji. Examined the budget 
of Andhra. Got a letter regarding notes on budget typed and despatched it. Sent 
telegrams to four places to send annual statements of accounts. In the morning 
signed five to seven M.Os. Sent Rs. 90 to C. Dharmalingam, a student of Veterinary 
College of Madras. 

Discussed with Ramprasad of Delhi Board regarding work to be done at the time 
of Gandhiji’s visit to Delhi. Did office work upto 5-30, thereafter went with Ramprasad 
to see ‘ Harful Basti ’ in Sadar Bazar. Very’ dirty and narrow lanes having drains 
in the midst, no light at night. Lanes at some places very narrow, hardly three feet 
in width, and in the midst drains. About 4,000 houses. Municipality has resolved 
to purchase the whole area, but the resolution has not been put into effect. Though 
many houses have fallen, permission is not given to rebuild them. At one place a 
wall has been erected horizontally in a lane, thus the width of the lane has been 
reduced to half. This is the condition in the capital of India—a gorgeous city. 

Received two fixed deposit receipts of the funds of Gujerati Samaj from 
* * * * But they ire of no use as they are in his name. Are they 

merchants or thieves ? The receipts can be transferred to the names of the Trustees 
if they are selected. 

Read some portions from Census Volume of Central India Agency. Supper 
and wrote diary. To bed at 9. Received a telegram from Gandhiji to persuade 
‘ Neela 5 and send her to Wardha. 


FRIDAY, JULY 13, 1934 

In Lahore : 

Passed morning in quiet after yesterday’s and night’s disturbances and harass¬ 
ment. But ‘ Bapu * had to suffer from loud noises of crowds. ‘ Mahatmaji, Darshan 
Do,’ from 5^30 to 9. 

Attended the prayer in the morning. Afterwards did not sleep. From 8 to 9 
Harijan Sangh’s Deputations of six Districts, namely, Bannu, Abottabad, Ambala, 
Ludhiana, Gurudaspur and Rawalpindi waited on Bapu. Each of them presented 
a purse. Report of each has been received, discussion on each report. From 9 to 
10-30 gave replies to persons, coming to see Bapu. Persons from Bhola Company 
came to request Bapu to spend silence day at their place. Model Town people came 
in the afternoon with a similar request. 

Discussion with Kaka Saheb and Devdas to request Bapu to take more rest. 
After lunch, dictated letter for arranging Cawnpore programme, and arranged 
programme of four hours-work, a day. Took good sleep upto 3-15. 4 to 5 p.m. 
deputation No. 1 of Harijans which related to Harijan Sangh. Bapu gave an 
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appropriate reply to their written statement. 5 to 6 Deputation of Sanatan 
Dharma Pratinidhi Sabha. They gave an account of Sabha’s work, it was told 
that they are working in collaboration with Harijan Sevak Sangh. Discussion with 
them, regarding six questions put by them. Gosawami Ganesh Dutt was the chief 
among them. 

After supper went with Bapu to the meeting of students of college and school. 
Some portion of the meeting ground meant for students was occupied by a crowd 
which created disturbances in the morning. But as was feared, no disturbance 
occurred in the meeting. The people in front of the loud speaker heard distinctly, 
while those in the rear did not hear ; and so there was little noise. 

Prayers held in the hall of Bapu. Discussed with Bapu whether any change 
in the programme is to be made. He told that in the programme 4 hours for work 
should be kept. No curtailment in the total number of days. 

He agreed to spend silence day at some other suitable place. 

Saw the place by going in Gopichand’s car. 

Returned at 10-30 and to bed. 


SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1934 

Third day in Calcutta. Very busy day . Left for Allahabad and Cawnpore at night 

Took part in prayers at 4 in morning, did not sleep afterwards, as it was arranged 
to start work immediately after prayers. ' 

It was decided to go to Suresh Banerjee on foot but as it was late went in a car. 
On the way Bapu went to Mrs. Sen Gupta’s residence. Then to Suresh Banerjee’s 
residence. He has removed the jacket of plaster of Paris. He has gathered labourers. 
Had arranged a meeting of females. Bapu refused to go there and rebuked Ananda 
Babu. Went to see Harijan quarters at two places. Saw the Bhangi huts which 
are very bad. 

Went to the Ashram of Satish Babu. Rent of Rs. 45. There is a dispensary 
attached to it. There is a settlement of the poor in the midst. Bapu went at 8 to 
perform opening ceremony of a wing of Seva Sadan. All * Bhadra Lok ’. Nil 
Ratna Sarkar delivered a very long speech. Went to Mulji Sikka. Breakfast. His 
family members presented Bapu many coins. It amounted to Rs. 1,044. 

Came to residence. Bapu saw groups of (1) students, (2) Harijan leaders, and 
(3) socialists, each of them in each separate room. 

One hour in shaving, bath and luncheon. 

At noon could not take a minute’s rest; had to settle account of collections. 

Left residence at 4. Went to Kauoria. As his son had recently expired, his 
^ wife could not go out; therefore Gandhji was invited at his place. Bapu was 
presented with heaps of coins. Total more than two thousand. 

Went at 4-30 to the Corporation. Presentation of address to Bapu. I got 
separated from Bapu there. Could hear from a distance. In the middle I left and 
sat in a car with ‘ Kaka \ Hall was very long like a strip of Langoti. Many photos 
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of Governors. In the public meeting from 5-30 to 6. About a lakh of people 
in the meeting. Could not hear anything, though there were loudspeakers: The 
meeting was wound up earlier as no purse was to be given. One purse of the Bus 
Syndicate of Rs. 500 was given. Saw the procession of communists taken out as a 
protest. Popularity of Gandhiji is unbounded. People were crying shouts of 
£ Gandhiji-ki Jai * at the top of their voices. 

Supper and prayer. - Money poured in like rain this evening. Hundreds of 
persons pouring in to give. ' 

Gandhiji entrained from Belur. We from Howrah. Got fairly good accom¬ 
modation. Gandhiji dictated a message to A.P. Slept at 9-30 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 9, 1934 

In Wardha 

Third day of Bapu's fast. GandhijVs health good 

Up at 5-30. Ablutions. 

Waited for a long time for Surajmal. He went away to the Ashram, where 
he had to wait for long, as Bapu was taking good sleep in the morning. 

Sitram was creating disturbance by indulging in talks with others. But arranged 
Bapu’s programme of travels—monthwise—from January to July. 

Barber came, got shaved. Bath and luncheon. 

In the room of Bapu from 2 to 6. Sitram sat there from 2 to 4. But he kept 
quiet. I wrote one letter to Devidas Vaidya at Lahore. Read chapters on India 
from * Modem World/ 

Gandhiji’s health very good to-day. Even better than yesterday. Doctors 
examined him in the evening. * Condition good Bapu did all the movements 
without any support. He was reading and talking. I shampooed his feet after 5-30. 

Dr. S. K. Dutt, Principal of Foreman College of Lahore came from Delhi. 
He is a Christian, but a nationalist. A religious man. He was given my room. 
Though he is habituated to the use of chair and table, he got himself accommodated 
without them. He is very simple. 

After supper went to the Ashram for prayer. While on return took Dr. Dutt 
with me. He talked about Harijan Work. 

To bed ai 9-30. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 21, 1935 

From Velgaun to Hubli via Dharwar. Public meeting from 5-30 to 6-45. 

Dramatic performance from 10-30 to 11-30 

Up at 7. Owing to mosquitos, door of the gallery was kept open. It gave 
some relief. Ablutions, and milk. Got ready at 7-30. Patil came first. Could not 
get car of Shri Latha, so brought a bus. Started at 8. Dharwar is 48 miles. At a 
distance of one mile motor wheel was punctured ; walked on foot. Went in a tonga 
to the hostel near the Fort. Pleader friends—Koppikar, Hukorikar, Karjnarkar 
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and others—were present. Warale—the Superintendent was absent. His assistant 
gave information. Saw the kitchen. 

27 students present. 11 in matric. class and 2 in college. All of very good 
physique. 11 from Chikodi Taluka. Almost all have freeships. They belong to 
Mahar, Mang, Chamar and Dhor. They have to give examination fees and college 
fees in one single instalment. They complained of this. On the whole the hostel is 
well managed. Government gives a grant-in-aid to 3-5 of the expenditure. 

Reached Hubli at 12-20. Patel’s bungalow and Balika Ashram are situated * 
on river banks, opposite to each other. Both have been secured at a very cheap rent. 

20 girls present. Six absent. Took bath in the Ashram. Luncheon at Patel’s. 

After luncheon got information about the hostel. Rent from 2 to 3. After going 
to lavatory went to the Balika Ashram. 

Held a meeting of the Provincial H. S. Sangh. R. S. Papanatta and Man 
had come. Rane and a young landlord from Bennur and a Harijan named Govind- 
das attended the meeting. Meeting continued from 3 to 4-30. Read the report. 
Passed budgets of the districts. Discussed the scheme of Water Fund. Went 
to the theatre for public meeting in the tonga of Vinayak Vishnoo—a Deccani 
merchant, doing advanced business. Had to wait for half an hour. 

Public meeting upto 6-45. Gaonkar was the President. I spoke in English. 
Kannad translation was rendered by Dinkar Desai. President spoke for ten minutes. 

The audience was good. Hirjibhai—a Parsee Cotton broker met me. Hardikar 
also met. . ! 

Came to Bungalow in a tonga. Read the Post. Got information about f an 
Ashram at Kunbev from Sirur. Read the Times . Wrote diary. Replied to the 
letter of Kalandgi. 

Saw a dramatic performance on untouchables made touchables by Sant Basawa. 

To bed at 11*45. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 6, 1936 


In Wardha 


Started for Ahmedabad at Night 

Could not get up in the morning earlier. Got up at 6-30 when the bell rang 
for break-fast. Ablution and Breakfast. 

Read in the Times of Monday that the Gaekwar of Baroda has set apart One 
Crore of Rupees for the uplift of ‘ Raniparaj * Harijans \ ‘ Thakardas \ ‘ Rabaris ’ 
and such other backward communities and Backward Areas, in commemoration 
his Jubilee festival. 

Read comments on Christmas Tree by Elwin in Social Reformer . Told 
Mahadeo about Natrajan’s caustic attitude in such small matters. 

Read post at 9-30. Got depressed as no letter from Vallabhbhai. Mahadeo 
and myself presumed that Vallabhbhai might have fallen ill. 
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Sat for lunch, but Harilai Gandhi reminded me of invitation from Kishorlal; 
though the dish was served, I got up and went in a * Taupga * to Kishorlal. Talked 
with Kishorlal about Decanni versus Gujarati spirit. Told to Dharmadhikari— 
Jamnalaljfrs private secretary and a public worker about a temple of Chamars of 
Nagpur. 

Met Jamnalalji. He offered his cot to me for Noon-repose. He himself took 
rest on the floor. Great man’s greatness knows no bounds. 

Got up at 2-30. Went to lavatory. Took sugar-cane juice. Went to Kanya- 
shram to see Gandhiji. Jamnalalji politely prevented me from seeing him and on 
my behalf he brought Gandhiji’s message to sdnd second telegram to Vallabhbhai. 

Returned to Maganwadi in the same * Taunga ’. At 3-30 received Vallabhbhai’s 
telegram on me and on Bapu. Decided to start for Ahmedabad this night. Went 
to Jamnalalji’s Bungalow at 4-30. Wrote yesterday’s and to-day’s diaries and a 
weekly letter to Poona. 

Read the correspondence, regarding Sikur, between Jamnalalji and Jaipur 
Government. Took supper in company of Gangadharrao—Deshpande. 

Prayers in the terrace of the Bungalow of Kanyashram. Talked with Gandhiji 
after 7-30 when his silence was broken. He asked me to tell Vallabhbhai and others 
that if Rs. 29,000 would not be collected, he would not rest in peace even after death. 
Bapu’s health not well. His illness is very serious. Went to Maganwadi. Asked 
Mahadeo to spend more time near Bapu as he was very seriously ill. Left for 
Bhusawal by Express at 10-15. 

MONDAY, MARCH 15,1937 


In Dohad 

In the morning to tank relief work at Kharedi. In the after-noon 
saw the Collector 

In the after-noon met the Collector and the ‘ Mahajan Got down at Dohad 
at 6-30, with Laxmidas. Many had come to receive at the Station. Among them 
was Devendr^ Satyarthi of the Punjab. After going to Bhil Seva Mandal’s Office, 
bath, etc. Started at 8 in a bus. First went to Tank-Relief work at Kharedi. About 
2,100 persons were on the work. While returning went to see Damodar who is 
suffering from T.B. Saw the well in the field owned by Mandal. The staining is of 
Cement Concrete, 4 in. in width. Discussed with merchants regarding opening of 
Cattle Camps. Laxmidas of Sabarmati came. He also took part in it. 

Took rest for an hour after lunch. Went to see the Assistant Collector in 
company of Laxmidas and Dahyabhai, Vaniker, Parikshit and others went to see 
Metal-breaking work at Kathala. 

Discussed with Mani whether declaration of Famine would be in the interest 
of the famine-stricken people. Then met the Collector with him. Laxmidas argued 
that Cheap Grain Shops run by Congress should be subsidised from the Sheriff 
Fund. Mani seems to be of very good nature. 
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Visited Veterinary Dispensary of Local Board and Gaushala at 5 with a view 
whether would it be possible to open a Cattle Camp there. Talks with members 
of Bhil Seva Mandal. 

Got fever. Got typed extracts from Famine Code. To bed at 10 after taking 
medicine. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1937 


In Patna 

In the morning Binoda Jha and K. V. Sahay met. In the evening met Krishnasingh 
Babu and Dr. Sayad Mohamed. Left for Lucknow at night. 

Up in the morning. Gave to Shivam a resolution in 7 parts drafted last night. 
He immediately typed. 

Binodanad Jha—Parliamentary Secretary came to see. He gave general infor¬ 
mation about Santhal Pargana. An income of Rs. 3 lacs from one Mahal Dami- 
nini-Koh area is not spent in the District, but taken to Central account Rs. 50,000 
for Roads have been received and another amount of Rs. 50,000 for education is 
expected to be received. He talked about present administration of Bihar. 

Got shaved. Bath. Dinner. 

Krishnavallabh was expected at 11, but came at 12-15. He was in a hurry 
to go for meals. Recommended to him to do something for aborigines* He 
told that that work was not in his hands. Read the resolution and obtained his 
opinion. 

Read the manual on the rules under the Criminal Tribes Act. Shri D. Raghu- 
nandan Prasad (of Monghir) called on me. After some talk with him got sleep* 
So slept upto 3 p.m. Was not feeling well as I did not get sleep last night. Slept 
during day time but it was not beneficial. JFagjivan’s car arrived at 5. Went with 
him in the car and met Shri Krishnasingh—Premier, for 15 minutes. He was very 
courteous. Complained to him against the Education Department. Then sat on the 
lawn for sometime. One inspector of schools called. 

Met at 6 Dr. Sayad Mohmed. He evaded discussion by simply saying, ‘I have 
too much work and little time. Hence appoint a committee of three including 
Shri Jagjivan and Shri Vindhya Babu. I will agree with their decisions.’ 

Returned home. Took meals. Packed bedding—to station by car. Picked 
up Jagjivan from his house on the way. 

Train arrived at 9-30 instead of 8-30. Got good seat and good sleep too. 


^ DECEMBER 10, 1938 

Whole day in Barwani . In the morning visited Bhil Villages. In afternoon 
correspondence. Saw the Diwan. And then to club. 

Up before 6. Ablutions and bath. Milk and breakfast. Ready at 7-30. 
Kashiram Joshi, b.a., b.t. came to see. Asked Mr. Date and Joshi to stay for dis- 
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cussion, with Harijaa workers who might come afterwards. Hiralal Shah, B.A., ll.b., 
Chief Oipcer of Revenue, came. He is from Kathiawar. Started with Rameshwari 
Ben and Hiralal Shah. But the talkative Diwan detained us upto 9. In talks 
with Miss\Dr. Hira and School Mistress. 

Went to Bhil Villages after 9—Unjarada and Osada—at a distance of 10 
to 12 miles. On the way Bhils ware present. Four sub-tribes^-(l) Bhilala, 
(2) Tadvi, (3) Rathia, and (4) Mankar. Rathias are the most industrious among 
them. All of them do not eat beef. Their women just resemble Bhil women of 
Panchmahals. 

Their demand is to collect 4 Bancharai Tax ’ in January instead of June and 
July. As it was late, saw, on return, Jain image (Bavangaja) from a distance. It was 
12-50 when returned to home. The roads had many ups and downs. After food 
while reading Newspapers slept. Got up at 3. Dictated letters to Shivam. Letters 
to Bansawara, Dungarpur and Pratapgrah about tour. Rameshwariji returned after 
attending the meeting of women. Took tea and milk. At 5-30 went to see the 
Diwan, who had just got up from sleep. On hearing our suggestions he narrated 
how ‘ Bigar ’-was stopped within 3 years, as a consequence of letters from League of 
Nations. 

He took us to the club where 30 officers were present. Discussed with 
them, about Harijan work. 20 Harijan boys go to the Hindi School. Municipal 
President took good part in the discussion. Arranged for car for to-morrow. 
After supper read Times, Bombay Times , Reader and Leader . And went to sleep 
at 11-30. 


JUNE 7, 1939 

Kothpada-W Umerkot —67 miles — Hon. Vismnath Das arrived . 

Public meeting—witnesses 

Up at 4-3p. Ablutions and bath. Started by bus at 5-45. (10 minutes late). 
On the way laid a visit to the rural dispensary conducted by Dr. Somyajulla, at 
Boriguma subsidied by Government at Rs. 50 per month. Dr. was taken to task 
by B. N. Rajkrishna Bose. Naidu pacified him. Took tea in the Congress office 
at Navrangpur. Got Amrit Bazar Patrika . On the way read it. Congressmen met. 
Reached at 10. On the road-side crowds were standing to honour the Premier. 
Put up at Dak Bungalow of mudwalls of good height, but dark. Arranged cots 
and tables in the veranda. Viswanath Das also came here. After half an hour 
took lunch with him. Talked on many subjects—Estate, squabbles among Congress¬ 
men, and complaints of Nilkanthdas. 

Slept in the room inside. Modified the scheme of ‘ Sahu ’ and brought 
up to Rs. 4,000. Added in it scheme of volunteers and a hostel for aboriginals. 
Viswanath Das promised to give Rs. 2,000 as there was deficit in Budget. The 
work to be begun in November. More provisions would be made in the next 
year. 

5i 
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Meeting in Mangogrove. Vishwas Rai and four or five persons spoke. Raj- 
krishna spoke for 10 minutes, and Viswanath Das for 10 minutes. Alderson and 
Rao had come in the meetings. At 4 p.m. Premier left for Navrangpur. 

From 4 to 7-50 we examined witnesses. First two emigrants—one opium 
merchant from Parla-ki-medi and the other Kathiawadi Menon; then four local 
persons and lastly four Congressmen. The Congressmen gave a detailed description 
of immorality perpetrated during ‘ Chatra Parava They narrated the Forest, 
grievances . . . told that they are disliked by high caste people and not 
allowed to fetch water. Slept at 8 after taking supper. Was exhausted and 
became very drowsy. From 8 to 10-30 slept in open. At 10-30 came to veranda 
due to rain. 

Many peasants were accommodated in the veranda. 


SEPTEMBER 4, 1939 


In Shillong 

To Gauhatti in the afternoon. Speech at Cotton College 

Up at 6 a.m. Ablutions. Study. Morning spent in study and seeing visitors. 

At 8-30 representative, A.P.I. came to see. Dictated some information. He 
promised to send to several Newspapers. 

Swami of Ramkrishna Mission, President of R. K. Mission Committee 
(Bengali gentleman, Retired Director of Agriculture), came to see me. He gave an 
account of * Charapunji’ and Rolla M.E. Schools and asked for help. Some 
questions to Sonaram Dutt from his booklet, removed his doubts. Read the 
list of schools—primary as well as secondary—which received Government grant 
this year. 

Saw the details from budget estimate:- Regarding an amount of Rs. 1,45,000 
placed under the direct supervision of the Governor of Education in excluded area of 
Naga and Lushai Hills. Saw different figures in the budget and list of new proposals 
for 1939-40. After 12 to Sharat Chandra Goswami for food taking him from his 
office. His daughter and his wife were present. His daughter speaks good English. 
His wife seemed very kind. She invited me to be her guest at Jorhat. 

At 1-45 to the Bungalow of Gopinath. Upendranath came with his car to 
take us to Gauhatti. Packed the luggage at the back of the car and left at 2-30. 

Driver was very competent and knowing English etiquette. He was driving 
very fast. On the mid-way at the bus station Nong-Po, Kerkchandra Dolai and 
Bilasrai Khemani met. Talked about Assam, Dibrugarh and girls schools. 

< Reached Gauhatti at 6. Read the post. Received a telegram to reach to Delhi 
/early. Committee will be held at Delhi instead of Calcutta. Birlaji might have 
gone there. 

Gave a lecture on Mass Literacy at Cotton College from 7-30 to 8-30. P. C. Roy, 
the Acting Principal, and Professor Bhuia were present. Took supper. Slept in 
small open room, outside, at 10 without writing diary. 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 25, 1940 

In Puih 

Interview with the Governor from 10 to 12-15. Started for Howrah at 6-40 by Express 

Up at 5-0. Ablutions, bath. Took a walk from 7 to 7-30 on the big road. 
Stayed at home from 7-30 to 8-30.Talked with Murari and Raghunath Mishra. 
Started at 8-30 in a tonga. 

Went to see the construction of Electric Power House undertaken by B. Das 
& Co. There is no co-operation of the people of Puri. Even Rikshawallas have 
stopped coming there by the spread of the scare that human sacrifice is to be per¬ 
formed while laying the foundation. The Station is just opposite to Cholera 
Hospital. Das showed everything by taking a round. 

Reached Government House exactly at 10 by the outer way. Discussed with 
the Governor about resolutions on Koraput, Angul and Sambalpur. Left dis¬ 
cussion on Ganjam to the next meeting. Returned home at 1 p.m. Luncheon, 
dictated a letter of the interview and took rest. Got up at 2. 

Went at 3 to see 6 Nari Shiksha Ghar \ There are 9 to 10 women. Took a 
round. Saw the account after coming home. Accounts of three to six months 
have not been written. Took to task Jagbandhu Babu for this. 

Dictated to the reporter of Patrika from 4-30 to 5. Wrote diary. Light 
refreshment. Lakhi went by 5-20 train. I left at 6 for the Station. Dictated to 
the reporters of Statesman and A.P.I. at the Station. 

Swami had not come to see at Cuttack. A peon of Sachi Babu came with post. 
Gave him the Book ‘Baiga’ to be sent to Nicholson by post. Good accommodation 
in Inter-class for sleeping. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1940 


In Hyderabad Sind 

/ " Educational institutions from 8-30 to 1 from 5 to 10, 

Nari Shala, Harijan bast is, and public meeting of Harijans 

Up at 6-30. Ablutions, shaving and bath. Started at 8-30. 

First went to ‘ Mira High School ’ of Sadhu Yaswani. Prayer, Congratulations 
by the Secretary. Short speeches by Rameshwari Nehru and me. Then visited 
Gurdashmal Hindu High School of 600 students, where I read my visit notes of 1936. 
Moti of Malkani studying in the High School. Then visited the Seva Ashram of 
‘ Bapa ’ Kishanchand, situated on the bank of Fuleli, at a distance of about 2 miles. 
Spinning, weaving, carding, ghani, etc. going on well. Visited a school of Kumhar 
boys located in a building donated from the trust of the father of Partap. The 
school is conducted by Prof. Vaswani, Gulab and his mother. Visited the compounds 
of Kumhars. They are very dirty. Visited a Government School and the basti 
of 1,000 houses of Jatias and of 400 houses of Chamars. Saw 16+20 tenements 
constructed by the Municipality of Vishin Nagar, 
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Returned home at 1. Luncheon and rest. Got up at 3-30. Read post received 
at 4. Read newspapers. 

Function of females in Nari Shala from 5 to 6. Rameshwari Malkani spoke 
well. Visited Thakarbai’s Bal Mandir for the children of Meghwal. Visited the 
‘ Dahi ’ Basti of Bhangis ; the bathrooms are very bad. 150 Hindu Bhangis in all 
live there. Saw Gandhi Nagar of Meghwal Bhangis near the school. 

Went to the meeting of Harijans held in the Ram Krishna compound. Dr. < 
Chimandas, Rameshwari, myself spoke. Gudibai (a very good singer) sang. 

Returned home at 9, Supper at 10. To bed at 11. Wrote diary. 

TUESDAY, MARCH 10, 1942 

Amarapada to Pakuria via Gopi Kandar. Afternoon to Maheshpur straight and to 

station of Murarai —44 miles 

Up at 6-10 before sun rise—with Motibabu’s recitation of Shlokas. For 
ablutions to the river Bansloi beyond the bridge and returned without bath. After 
refreshments, wrote yesterday’s diary—and ready at 7-30 to go out in car for Pakuri 
via Gopikandar. But the motor would not work and so were detained. Came 
back home. Motilal read out accounts of the Ashram and found that too much 
money was spent on food charges and travelling. Went for a bath to the river under 
the small fall—at about 10-30 went to Jagannath Bhagat for food. After return 
took little rest and then, out-of-order car was brought in working order, and w6 left 
by it. 

Back on Dumkaside for 10 miles up to Gopikandar, and then branched off on 
the left to Karudih and Pakuria. 

13 miles—these 13 miles road was very rough and hilly. Halted at Mangal 
bundh and then to Pakuria meeting. Saw M.E, School up to class 8, aided by 
District Board. ~ 

2-30 to 4 meeting. Satyanarayan Pande (Santali), Motilal (translated by 
Ram Sadhu), Bindo Babu and I spoke. Much critic sm on the oppression by 
subordinates of Receiver of Maheshpur. 

Left by car northwards to Maheshpur, 14 miles, extremely rough road. Reached 
T.B. of Pakuria—had provisions sent by Brijlal Dukania, but used fruits only. 
Left by car, seven miles to Murarai station and put up in the waiting room. 
Took milk and wrote diary at 8 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18, 1942 

'kijayanagaram at 5-30. At 10-20 left by car for Aruku via Sranjava pukota and 
Anantgiri —65 miles. Hundreds of hillmen—Happy day 

Up to 5 a.m. in train. Attended the call of nature. Train reached Vijaya- 
nagaram at 5-30 (instead of 4 a.m.). Inter-class travelling was comfortable. Shivam 
was at the station—also Krishna Murthy, our host, Sharma’s relative, 
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Had a good time in the host’s house. Ablutions, shaving, bath, etc. Received 
post. Read it and specially the report about Gorakhpur Haryan Basti. Got two 
cards written to—(1) Shyamlal and (2) Sahu, Rayagade. Took food at 9 but Sharma 
would not be ready before 10. Even then he had to be dragged out. I had to be 
very angry with him for taking photographer, as the 7th man in the car. 

Left at 10-20 after the exhibition of a temper. Had a softening talk about 
Krishnamurthi of Paisa. 

Passed by Shranvai pukota-taluka town and the huts of Kasipatnam and Kottur 
and then on the hill road, which is very Well constructed. A number of hair-pin 
bends. The scenery is excellent-going round arid round the hills—the gradient 
is all steep in some places. 

At Anantgiri met overseer Gopalrao of Kasargod. He is a good Manglorian 
like our Bhandari. We are dining with him on the morning of 20th. 

Reached Arukhu at 4 p.m. Arukhu valley is wide and good. Met S.I. of Police, 
a Doctor and a Schoolmaster. They gave very good information. School has 68 
boys and two teachers. 

Took rest and took food. Attended the meeting of 1,000 people, 200 Takli 
spinnirs—very good gathering. Closed at 7-30. Many Alokpanthis-Bow-Taklis 
too. Slept in verandha of Rev. Shed. 


In Delhi 


SATURDAY, APRIL 4, 1942 


Fever. Birlaji , Rajendra Babu and Mahadevbhai called on me . 

Jivanlalbhai arrived 

In the morning, Jivanlalbhai (Harakhchand’s brother) arrived, with his two 
sons from Lahore. They were lodged in the house opposite to ours and arrange¬ 
ments for their meals etc. were made. Mohanlal went out with them to Birla House 
in the afternoon. 

Had fever whole day ; took about 28 grains of quinine. 

Birlaji phoned to the effect that the dates for the annual meeting of the C.B. 
have been pushed forward to 28th and 29th instant, from 14th and 15th, in con¬ 
sultation with Bapu. Shyamlalji went to Birla House. A circular was sent out 
regarding the change of dates, along with the Agenda. 

Bapu left for Wardha by the G.T. Express. 

Mahadevbhai, G. D. Birlaji and Rajendra Babu had kindly called on me at 5-30. 
Birlaji told that the land at Nasik has been bought by the Birla Trust and that the 
money which had to be paid to Jivanlal is placed at Bapu’s disposal for Goseva work. 
It was suggested that I should pass the whole of May in Nasik and. begin the work 
of building-construction on that land. Bapu sent his message to me with Birlaji. 

At night Kakasaheb Kalelkar came and met me and suggested that I should 
write my Biography. I said that I am not competent for that work, 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1943 


Tn Poona 

3 pju, D.PJ's Office ; 6 p.m. met Gandhiits in Agakhan's Pa haw 
Resignations of Modi, Aney and Sarkar 

Up at 7 a.m., awakened by the coming in of Annus Salam from Bombay 
unexpectedly. Heard what she had come here for. Put her tip in one of the rooms. 

Breakfast—read the morning Times of India, Got shaved. 

At about 9 went to the 'phone in the Press. Talked with Jail Superintendent 
of Agakhan's Palace, then with Col. Bhandari. then again with Jail Superintendent 
regarding time for Amt us* meeting Gandhiji as per permission got. 

Incidentally Col. Bhandari told that f too had got permisMon to see Gandhiji. 
6 p.m. was fixed for it. 

11 to 11-45, dictated letters to clerk Kale, who typed them for me uplo 2 p.m. 
and they were ready for despatch. 

At 2-30 left by tonga for D.P.L\ Oflice. Worked with him fiom 3 to 4-15. 
Corrected yesterday’s proceedings and settled the items of yesterday, vi/. Primary 
hostels and Agrl. Bias Schools, and thereafter worked with Ncne. the places proposed 
by departmental officers for locating primary hostek 

Waited on road-side at 5 p.m, for taxi in which brother and \imu> came and we 
went to Bidhan Roy. He gave medical news and good advice to Annus not to worry 
Gandhiji by questions. We were taken in the Agakhan Palace at 6, Had a frank 
talk with Bapu ; rather he talked mostly. Amt us had little time. Met all others. 
Ba is very much wasted out. Sarojim as cheerful as ever Mirabcn with fever. 

Returned to Bidhan Roy who gave news of three resignations. Went to 
Laxmibai Rajwadc and talked with her (Amtus). Returned at 8 p.m. Anmis 
and Ramanrao (Mandeshwer's son in-law) dined with us. Talk with Va/e up to 11 
Slept at U. 


SUNDAY JULY 25, 1943 

From Gochida to Kakhuda and Kakhad.t to Pctmrda 

Up at 6 a.m. It was slightly drizzling. After ablutions and hath took refresh 
ments which w'ere unnecessarily rich and varied. Saw the exhibition of Spinning 
Wheels at work by women. Distributed to them saris etc., prepared from yarn 
spun by them. Spoke to the audience a few words. Shashi Bhauj read out the 
address, which contained many exaggerations which I told him afterwards, f 
eritised the rich food that they gave ns twice. 

Left at 8-30 by ‘ Palki' for Kakhada 3 miles. Got information from the Relief 
Officer, Narayan Chaudhari. His men were distributing free doles. His supply 
is much less than his need. He has Unions No. 2 and 3. And Unions No, 1 and 
5 got from Dehurda -a sub-centre. Lot of distress is visible here. Too many people 
surrounded us. We put up in the M.E. School and dined in a house behind. To 
get peace of mind. 1 had to shut all doors and windows of the room 
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Left after Tpan. in Palki for DChurda, a distance of 6 miles. Road, was very 
bad. Occasional drives. Reacted Dehurda at 3 p.m. Put up-in the house of 
Charu Babu, MX.A. 

Mr. Jadunath Das, SX of Spools, is in charge here. We inquired into cases 
\ of deaths by starvation andcholera round about, specially at Deula. 9 deaths occurred 
in one family there. Saw the rice sales by cash and extra free doles of one seer each. 
Addressed a large meeting. Dined at 7 p.m. and left for Batgaon—a mile and a half 
away. Took leave of Upendfa^Babu, elder brother of Charu Babu, and the big 
old house. 

An old man from the-crowd was seen in a dying condition. Starvation Case . 
On the way in Palki had some Showers of rain. Side of Palki closed. Palki taken 
across a canal bodily, on a raft. Lodged in a house between the canal and the river 
on a high piece of ground. Could not move for the night due to heavy winds. 

SATURDAY, JULY 15, 1944 

- In Delhi 

12 to 1 Office. 1 to 7-30 outing —(1) K. B. Ashram , (2) J. K. Birla, and 
(3) Pandit M. N. Dar. Hot day 

Up at 6-30. Ablutions. Barber came early and got shaved. Account books. 
Welfare account books with Namboodri. The mistake was there in summary, 
but he could find it only in the evening. There was a serious mistake of Rs. 1,000 
in the Carrying forward of Bank (of H.S.S.) balance on one day. Laxmansing, 
Hadji’s Accountant, brought the accounts of Balika Ashram—he goes into them 
throughly.. 

Sat with Hariji and Laxmansing over his 1944-45 budget Increased the income 
side by Rs* 5 to 6 thousand. Total budget goes above 60 thousand. Those who get 
Rs,40 will get Rs. 45 from 1st October next. On the whole it is not very expensive. 
/ Dined and read the post Office work 12 to 1. Dictated letter to Dr. Kaiju 
/ regarding my visit to U.P. 

In Birla car Hariji, Tula Ram, Gopallal, Motilal, Shivram and I went to 
(1) Khadi Bhandar'and (2) Kasturba Balika Ashram. Here we spent nearly 4 hours, 
talked with teachers, saw buildings and grounds, saw classes, drill. To'olda Gartiwali 
girl and rejected 2 daughters of Sushila Devi, Amba, wife of Prabhudas Gandhi, 
and her two daughters admitted as teacher and taught. 

Jugalkishorji talked freely regarding Mandala Gonds and Aboriginal tribes. 
He gave 10 scholarships for aboriginal boys to Hariji at Rs. 15 each. 

Went to Pandit Dar on Curzon Road. He complained of Tulasiram regarding 
Vaidya. Land transfer deed not yet made. 

Saw Okhala Head Works of the Jumna Canal hastily, between 2 and 3. Re¬ 
turned to Colony at 7-40. Prayers—Meal—ShyamlaTs home life is now much 
happy, ShyamlaPs fever having gone. 

Slept early at 9-20, being tired due to having moved in the hot Sun. 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 30, 1944 


In Bombay 

12-30 to 5-30 Kasturba Trust Fund Officer-Saw sick friends — ' 

Gordhandas and Gomatikaki 

Up at 6. Ablutions. Read the post that was seen last night, but not read. \ 
Read all letters—Kasturba Fund and others. 

Got shaved in the saloon on the ground floor—Bath. 

Read Times and Chronicle . Ratilal Sodha’s daughter came with letters 
received about her mother’s specimen signature and her receipt for money of 
Insurance Policy Dividend of Ratilal. 

At 10-30 went out with Laxmidas and Sukhadev to Babulnath, house of Gor¬ 
dhandas Bhagvandas. He had 12 days’ para-typhoid and is now confined to bed, 
though fever is off since 10 days. 

Went to Laxmidas’ house at 11-30 and dined. Sarala, the daughter of Dahya- 
bhai, has recovered (partly as she said) from the effects of her disease in the head 
at the back. 

After 12-15 by tram and victoria to Scindia House, reaching it at 1 p.m. Swami 
Anand had waited for me over half an hour and left, leaving typed instructions. 

I attended office work. Chimanlal, head clerk, is ill and in his place Shanti- 
kumar has given a man by name Nagarkar, but he is not of much use. He is new 
and not clever—cannot make drafts. 

Looked into the work and dictated several letters regarding Maharashtra, 
about which I had information in Poona on the 29th. Birlaji’s instructions regarding 
making journal entries about collections promised, but not realised, have not been 
given effect to. I instructed office to do so for August accounts and figures. Bhise 
of Bordi called—also Samaldas Gandhi and Jaisukhlal Gandhi. Former talked of 
Kathiawar, latter of Sind. 

Returned home in Shantikumar’s car. 

With Laxmidas went to Sir Harkisandas Hospital. Met Gomatikaki (from 
Wardha) and Kamalshanker of Dohad there. 

Read newspapers in terrace upto 7-30. Dinker talked about scheme for 
Vakhals of Karwar, and marketing books of Agricultural department. 

Diary, 9-30. To bed at 10. 

> SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1944 

► 

In Bombay 

Gandhi-Jinnah Day — Trustees' Meeting of K.G.N.M . Fund 

Up at 7-15. Ablutions. Got shaved in the shop below. Bath. Milk. Had 
a hasty glance at the papers. 

Out at 9-30. Kishun put me in the bus at the Opera House. It was rare to-day, 
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being so arranged by the Police. Use of Nepean Sea Road was restricted. Even 
Sir P.T. \yas stopped al the hanging garden. 

To Birla House at 10-15. Rajaji was there. All the trains.—G.I.P, Nagpur 
Mail and B*B. Frontier Mail were late by 3 hours.' Dined at 11 and stayed at home. 
Studied the Tjrust Deed and made notes of doubtful points, for decision in the meeting 
of to-night. / 

Gandhiji came home at 1-40 p.m. The house was astir. His rooms were 
arranged. 16 men party and 102 packages. 'Jehangir Patel too had gone there. 

After rest he left for Jinnah’s place at 4. 

Nagarkar was active enough to get audited accounts up to 31st August signed 
by Auditors—Dalai and Shah for 56f lacs. 

Went to the Society at 4-30. Dictated the Society’s report and got it typed 
by Lakhi—his wife had no fever today—Dr. Sadhu. Met Kahandubhai and Nanda 
regarding contributions of Ahmedabad Majur Mahajan. 

Dined in Birla House at 8-30. Gandhiji decided in Ahmedabad matter that if 
the contribution was to be used in Ahmedabad for maternity home, it cannot be taken 
as a part of Kasturba Fund. 

9 to 10-15 Trustees’ meeting. J.R.D. was sitting next to me. All sat on the 
floor. Sir P.T., C.R. and others attended. Details of Trust Deed settled. Secretary’s 
report read. If possible 75 lacs should be collected. Returned home at 10-30. 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1944 

Bombay—Morning ; Gandhiji. 12-30 to 5 Office—Evening : Birla House 
and prayers and discussions 

Up at 6-10, when the driver from Birla House awoke me. Hurried and left 
at 6-40. 

With Gandhiji 7 to 7-30. Discussed District Committees for Kasturba Fund 
and types of institutions to be started. Wrote letters to Satish Babu, Jajoojee, 
Aryanayakaip' and V. L. Mehta. 

Read papers in Devidas’ room up to 9, but he did not wake up. Talked with 
R.D. Hofne at 9-40. 

L.N. had no fever, but is weak. Bath. Drafted circular and letter to G.D., 
Calcutta. 

Dined and to Office—From Bor Bunder M. P. Gandhi picked me up and left 
in Scindia House. 

Correspondence. The figure of collection, made up yesterday at 69 lacs is 
increasing. Gujerat adds one lac, Tamilnad 22$ of a lac and others. Sent out 
press message about the same, as exceeding 70 lacs. 

Left office, walking some distance, taking bus to J. J. Hospital, then by tram here. 
Got Birla House car to go there. Talked to Devdas, Mrudula and V. L. Mehta about 
Wardha function details. 

Attended Rungata House prayers. Lot of attendance. Money. 

52 
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Took meal there. Discussed with Pakwasa, Munshi, Rajaji, etc. about Trust 
matters, which must be expedited. Left Birla House at 10-40 with Navalchand and 
Deshpande. Bed at 11. 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1944 

In Bombay 

12 to 6 in Office. Deposited 50 lakhs in-Fixed Deposit 
Dined with Pakwasa at night 

Up at 7. Ablutions. Read papers. Got shaved. The new Gujerati appren¬ 
tice by name Bhupat Sheth was tired. Shyamji Master ca'me. Agreed to accept 
their Kasturba Purse at Bapu’s prayer time to-morrow. Amritlai Sheth called and 
talked about his typist. 

One Oriya Congressman, with a vow of silence, came and asked for lodging 
which I could not give. 

Dined at 11-30. To Vaikunth L. Mehta’s Office straight. Decided there to 
deposit 25 lakhs in Central Bank and 25 lakhs in United Commercial, at 1J % in both. 
However the latter gave \%°%. 

Then to office. To-day the cheques numbered over 40. Also heavy Bank 
advices. The cash in the evening amounted to 62 lakhs. Disposal of correspondence 
took long. Had not a minute’s rest. Ratilal Gandhi and Shantikumar called* 
Dilip from Wardha came saying that meetings were banned in Wardha. Hence 
Gandhiji after 8 p.m. decided to hold the meeting in Sevagram at 2 pf.m. on the 2nd. 

Returned home at 7. Talked with Dr. Pillai. Laxmidas returned this morning 
froip Calcutta, with a total of Rs. 90,000 from Gujeratis there. 

To the prayers, though a little late. Talked with Bapu about details of the 
Fund and cables from Nairobi and Kampala. Went with Pakwasa to his house 
for dinner, where Amritlai Sheth was also called. Returned home in Sheth’s car. 
Diary. To bed at 10-40. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1944 

In Dohad 

Morning outing. Dining with Manibhai Panwala. Afternoon visitors 

Up at 6-30 a.m. The night was cold, but sleep good. Ablutions. Got shaved 
by a barber from the town. Bath. 

Kumarika Mandal—daughters ofPandyaand Mahendracame and talked about 
their work. Kamalashanker.talked about the proposal for a college for Panchmahals. 

At 10-30 a.m. went to the town. Called at Ishwerlal’s place. Then went to Dabh- 
garwada and saw their temple under construction. Then went to sweepers’ 
quarters and then to vankars’ quarters. Vankars are progressing well economically. 
Talathi Mulajibhai—Harijan. 
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Went to Manibhai Panwala. About a dozen persons there. Naranbhai 
Sheth was there. Walked back half the way and half the way by carriage. Homo 
at 2-30 pin. and slept up to 4 p.m. 

Dahyabhai had invited all pleaders, all merchants, Sub-Judge, etc. for debt 
relief discussions. Lalchand’s report discussed. It was a large gathering, first 
in the room and then outside on the lawn. Dahyabhai served refreshments and 
drinks. 

Took a stroll and went up in terrace above where some plaster has gone Qff. 

-Took light dinner. Sarla and Manju sang Bhajans. To bed at 10-30 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1944 


In Bombay 

Birthday felichation^Rs. 1,001 given away . Visited 
American W. I. Library at Hornby Road 

The day was the day of festivals. The Nutan Gujerat , Janmabhwni and 
Lokmanya all the three papers of Amritlal Sheth had advertised my 75th birthday 
much. 

Amritlal Sheth and his party, daughter and-sons came about 8, garlanded and 
photoed me (by Kirti Krishna Ladia) and sang a song and presented Rs. 1,001 which 
I afterwards sent away to (1) Satana Dang- Seva Mandai and (2) Appa Patwardhan 
for Kunbi Seva Sangh. . 

The whole day visitors poured in up to 7-30 p.m. and even after 9 p.m. Kasturba 
Trust Office people and V. L. Mehta at 5-30 p.m, 

Pakwasa and his son and daughter-in-law. Durlabhji and his brother Rasiklal 
Parikh (Kathiawar matter). Naranbhai Bhatt and B. N. Motiwala. Maganbhai 
Patel and his father Bhatabhai and a friend. That young Jain friend of Jain 
lodge. One unknown friend with his son and two daughters at 10 p,m. and some 
others. 

I was thrice feasted to-day. Dined with Amritlal Sheth on Marine Drive—at 
5 p.m. with Dinker Desai and his father—and at night at 8 p.m. with Navalchand 
T. Shah in Birla Mansions. 

Dinker took me between 2 and 4 p.m. to the American War Information library. 
It is a first class institution—furniture with excellent teak and arrangement very nice. 
All new American books of 1939 to 1944. 

Perhaps this day may turn my head and make me prouder than I am. But 
I must use it to make me humbler. 

I was happy in sending away the two sums of Rs. 500 each for the two Backward 
Class welfare works. 

Slept at 10 quietly. 

Laxmidas’ elder son had got high fever. Wrote a long letter to Dahyabhai 
and him at Dohad» 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1944 

In Poona 

Some friends called in the morning . 2-30 to 4- 30 Rao Saheb Ranganathan 
of Madras University. Indian Year Book of 1944-45 

This morning got up very late at 8-15. So every thing was very late. No 
‘ Gnanprakash but read other papers. 

Several friends called: (1) Old Karve with his umbrella. He delivered an article 
for Vaze. I will go to his function at Hingne on 20th in the afternoon ; (2) Mama 
Phadke is on a visit to Poona. He came to me from R.P. Patwardhan,; (3) Valjibhai 
came after 10; and (4) his son at about 11-45. He was taking one of the new planning 
books of Beveridge. 

Bath and dinner. Dictated letters to Kale—the drafts made yesterday and 
to-day’s letters. 

2-30 to 4-20 Ranganathan, Librarian of Madras University, an expert in library 
matters, called. He first enquired into ‘ the lapse into illiteracy ’ research made by 
Gadgil for Bombay Government. Then we went in the library upstairs. Librarian 
Dev asked certain questions there and at the tea-table. I asked him about cuttings 
to be kept by the librarian. 

Signed papers. Exchanged letters with Ambekar. 

Read papers— Times and Chronicle , ‘ Times of India Indian Year Book ’ 
was looked into—the part of ‘ Who is Who ? ’ etc. 

6-50 to 7-30 walk. Dinner. Taught Kishan. 

Dispatch Book—Diary. To bed at 10. ? 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 23, 1945 

Sangamner to Akola and back (14 plus 14) 28 miles. Rajur is 13 miles 
beyond on Ghoti Road . Dattatraya ( Vyankatrao ) Pinglay 

Good sleep. Up at 7-25. Ablutions. Had good motion too. 

Milk and bath early and was ready at 9-0. Prepared to go out to Akola by bus. 
Pinglay could not come, and he sent Satbhai, the newspaper Agent, who had given 
the newspapers— Chronicle , etc. yesterday. 

Dined early at 10 and left for Akola by first bus at 10-30. It is 14 miles from 
Sangamner and the road is straight and in the plain. 

Reached the David Sassoon. B.C. Hospital at 11-30. The Superintendent 
had got previous notice. By the ad hoc Committee’s work 10 boys at Rs. 7-8 
have been increased and 30 boys at Rs. 10. Now there are 29 boys of Kofis (two- 
thirds), Thakurs, Yanjaras and Kandadis. Cheaply managed. Boys get clothes 
and books. 

Rajur is more central for Kofis, not Akola. Two Kofi teachers had come from 
there. They are running a hostel there of 25 boys, all paying for their food. Only 
rent and a cook are supplied by private contributions. I wish I could go to Rajur 
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and do something there—Gujerati Jains are there. I asked the teachers to have their 

own Association and then pay something (say Rs. 10 p.m.) for Rajur hostel_Saw 

upper primary school and their field for Agricultural Class—wheat, gram, brinjals, 
tomatoes, culli flowers were seen. 

Returned at 4 leaving it at 3 p.m. 

5-15 to 6-30 visited Bhangi Co-operative Society. They get as loan 15 times 
their salary. They have made good deposits. They have not been completely 
freed from debt, so they ^sometimes take loans from high interest sowkars 
(1 to 2 annas). They promised to (1) send their children to school, (2) reduce their 
marriage expenses, and we promised to redeem their debts completely. Returned 
at 7-30. 

I stayed at home afternoon. One senior Vakil, by name Parashram, against 
whom that Trust case has been decided, called. Talked with Dada Lele and to bed 
at 9-30. 


THURSDAY, JULY 26, 1945 


In Madhubani 

Balwadi inspected Left at 5 for Patna and Rajgir 

Up at 5-33. Ablutions. Attended the Jhanda—Vandan at 6 a.m. Spoke 
to the trainees for about 10 minutes on the strength of purpose or will power. Shav¬ 
ing and bath. 

8 to 9 inspected Balwadi work—27 children, 17 of the trainees, 5 of the A.I.S.A. 
staff and 5 outsiders were there. Shelat is much interested in this work and is a 
propagandist. The children are well cared for by four trainees in attendance. 
Some of them do good work by hand. Returned home and dictated letters to Shyam- 
lal, Lakhi, Rajen Babu, etc. 

11 to 11-45 attended the Baudhik class which was taken by Vidyarathi. He 
was giving a short history of the Congress for the last 40 years. I asked more 
girls to write notes in diaries and impressed for a class to be set apart for writing 
work. 

Dinner and talked with District Board President Padmanabha Prasad, son- 
in-law of Sakhi Chand of Puri. 

Slept up to 3 p.m. Laxmi Babu read from Khadi Jagat, the story of Maithili 
Brahman widow, Kamala, aged 25 who has become a worker of Charkha Sangh 
and now a trainee in the camp against the wish of her villagers who wanted to beat 
her. She was protected by the workers in February 1942. 

Left for station at 4-45. Left by 5-30 through train to Samastipur. Bought 
2 second-class tickets for being entitled to sleep in the waiting room at Samastipur. 
At Darbhanga, Khadi Bhandar staff had brought food for 7 or 8 persons, which we 
ate in the carriage. Returned at Samastipur and slept in the waiting room under 
the fan. Slept at 11, 
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SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1945 

In Wardha 

The Office was closed. Worked well at home 
Up at 6-30. After ablutions wrote a long letter in Gujerati to Keshubhai, after 
many days. Dictated several letters to Shubh. 

Dhote had come to office and typed all the letters dictated yesterday and made a 
large number of copies of tour programme, up to 1 p.m. v 

I read from book about 4 Ranade, Gandhi and Jinnah \ Therein Ambedkar 
says Tama critic and as some say with feelings of hatred. 5 Read chapters 10 and 8 
of the same. 

After dinner, Dhote brought a lot of his typed papers. I was busy in signing 
and putting them in envelopes. This was up to 5 p.m Also dictated some letters 
to Shubh which he typed and posted. The total number of letters posted to-day is 33. 
Read the Hitavada and Nagpur Times of the 1st instant. 

Kamale of Sevagram, who had threatened to fast, was persuaded by Harijans 
of Sevagram to abandon it, which he did and ate after 1 p.m. The matter has been 
squared up with a little difficulty. Shyamlal was busy with the preparation of a table 
showing amounts sanctioned by executive committee, from 17th to 20th August 
for circulation among Trustees of Kasturba Fund. He has half done it. It rained 
hard in the afternoon. Diary. To bed at 9-30. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19 1945 

Whole day in the train from Gooty to Kurudwady. C.R.’s election 
declared invalid by Tamil Nad P.C.C. 

Dr. Raj an was a companion in the train from Madras—al$o one N.W.F. retired 
Police Officer from Guntakal—a Namazi Muslim. 

Had taken purgative last night. It worked well. Took rice, etc. in the Hindu 
hotel at Raichur station at 12. Kishandas also taken there. 

Read in the papers about C.R.’s election from Tiruchengode Taluk—Congress 
Committee as declared invalid by Tamil Nad P.C.C. Also Andhra P.C.C. asked 
Congress President not to invite C. R. to Congress Working Committee in Poona. 

Wrote diary of three days—17th, 18th and 19th—in afternoon. Had good 
sleep up to 3 p.m. 

Signed papers (3 only) typed yesterday afternoon—at 5-45 p.m. in the train. 

Read from Jagdisan’s ‘ The other Harmony 5 (Dryden’s phrase) Shastri’s speech 
on ‘ Rishi Ranade \ 


In Calcutta 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1945 

An idle day. Did not go out anywhere 


To-day was a day of idleness and of subdued helplessness—I do not feel equal 
to go out anywhere, unattended by a companion, who will take care of me. In a 
Crowded town like Calcutta, it is impossible for me to go out, 
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III the morning read papers only. This evening Gandhiji meets Wavell. It may 
be a merely formal affair. No negotiations—yet it has its significance. 

Arranged for going out to-morrow morning to Sodepur. Wrote a letter to 
Labanyalata Chanda and sent it with Kishan. Informed Hiralal personally and also 
his wife Ratanbai (or Ratanyee, as they call her). 

Read literature of Daxin Hindi Prachar Jubilee—Its appeal for five lacs. Dr. 
D. N. Maitra’s new Education College—Shri Nanda literature read. I met him 
after many years last night. 

Sent away cheque of Rs. 500 (Aber.'W,W.) to Delhi. Wrote letters to L. N. Sahu 
regarding Children’s homes, and to Shyamlal regarding Taraben Mashruwala to 
appoint agent for C.P. and Berar. 

Received post in the evening. 


In Delhi 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1943 


Office work 10 to 5. Met Pandit Kunzru in New Delhi 

Up at 6-45. Night was very cold. After ablutions I saw both cash books and 
signed them. 

Partly I read, and then Tyagi read Hindustan Times , when I was dining in the 
front Verandah in the Sun. 

Kishan shaved me and had bath. 

Went to Office early at 10. Shivam was there, so I utilised him. To-day 
I took much work from Ramcharan, both for Hindi and English letters. He read 
for me the third half-yearly report of the ad hoc Committee on the action taken 
by various departments. 

Looked into the monthly bill of Okhla Balika Ashram and found that the 
expenditure of last three months has exceeded the budgeted amount. 

Wrote to Sucheta about Maharashtra-Prema Kantak and Sushila Pai affair. 
She left Delhi for Ahmedabad last night. This was told by Principal Madani on the 
phone. 

Tried, but failed, to contact by phone Delhi Congress people regarding the work 
of Engineer Gulati. 

Hariji brought from Calcutta the cheque for Rs. 25,000 being the contribution 
of M. P. Birla for Udyogshala. 

After 5 went in the ‘ Khadkhad ’ with Shivram to New Delhi. Chandrakant 
of Godhra read from Shukla’s book on the way. Kunzru came from Allahabad, 
and had up with Hansraj Gupta. Talked with him regarding Malaya Indians’ 
affairs. Dr. P. P. Pillai came there and talked of Madras C. R. politics. 

Returned home at 8-45. Took meal. Diary. To bed at 9-30. 
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MONDAY, MARCH 25, 1946 

In Nagpur 

Left by Mail at 5 p.m.for Bombay . Purchase of ticket. Kamalabai Hospet. 

The day was well spent and very usefully. After ablutions and bath, had a talk 
with K. L. N. about famine relief work in Andhra and North Mysore. Was ready 
at 8. 

Went by a rikshaw, with Shyamlal, to Mahal, in the? interior of the to^n, to 
Maternity Home of Kamalabai Hospet. She was absent at Hingan Ghat and returned 
by G. T. Express at 10 a.m. We were shown over by Mr. Gokhale and the two 
Mohani brothers and treated with coffee, etc. It is a poor men’s home—stables 
converted into nursing quarters. 

Returned to the Society. Talked with P. K. R., his letters to friends and the 
Society and to Gandhiji. 

Dined with Raos—Kishan with K. L. N. 

At 12-45 sat with Nagar Kath, Registrar Kher, and his Deputy Mukhtiar 
and talked details of Mandala Co-operative Scheme. Vanikar objected to the work 
under the Association. He will be provided with truck. 

Talk with Mani and Laxmidas regarding a seat for Bakhale in Bombay Upper 
House (Labour). 

To the station. Mani procured a 2nd berth with much trouble, but it was 
O.K. in the end. Met Kamalabai at the station—Grey haired widow, y/ith a lot 
of go and full of service and independence. She can be used for Kasturba/ work. 

Comfortable in train. The next compartment had a row. 

At Wardha Shailen and the children of Shyamlal met. 

Food sent by Shyam was eaten. 

To bed at 9-30. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 16, 1946 

In Delhi 

Sick Day . Office work 7 to 11 and 3 to 4-30. 

Came to reside in GandhijVs Camp 

To-day was a day of sickness. After midnight I had five motions, with some 
pain in the stomach. Something was wrong with digestion. So I took no solid food 
in the whole of to-day, but took buttermilk in the morning and noon—A couple 
of 4 santras ’ in the evening. 

Office was attended in the morning from 7-30 to 11 a.m. 

Shivan had gone to Gandhiji’s camp for money (collections at Prayers). Tyagi 
A was ill and did not attend office. Pande acted for him. 
f 1 to 2-30 Pande read to me from Hindustan Times. 

3 to 4-30 office work. Shivan brought about Rs. 500 from Gandhiji’s camp. 
Left at 4-30 by tonga, with Kishan and beddings to Gandh'ji’s camp for residence 
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for 4 or 5 days for treatment ami rest. X'lodged myself in newly made reed hut, 
with roof of grass (and io cool), next to Pyarelal and Parashram’s office. 

Gandhiji, after prayers went direct to Harijan Colony as was arranged. Gulati 
and Shivan arrangedif and had collected Ridfo Colony and Dhakfca village people. 
Gandhiji examined the staff and their women-folk (of’ teachers). He returned 
after gding to the house of Z6ra‘af 8-45: / 

1-slept outside in the verandha on a cot but was disturbed by mosquitoes and 
other insects. 


THURSDAY, APRIL IS, 1946 

In New Delht 

( Gandhiji*s Camp)—Had fever the whole day 
Read of the death of Sastriyar 

To-day the whole day was spent in bed. Besides the diarrhoea, fever began to 
rise from 9 a.m. It went up to 102 and came down to 100 degrees in the afternoon. 

j Dr. Sushila attends on me with care and she must have seen me not less than 
£ a dozen times. Shivam was here up to 6 p.m. Also Tyagi had come for some hours. 
Morning’s paper announced the death of Sastriyar on the night of the 16th. A great 
Patriot is gone. Gandhiji issued a statement about him. Rao Bahadur Chanda- 
varkar came in the morning and brought barley and annar for use. He goes to 
Sukkar to-morrow. 

G. D. Birla called at about 12 and suggested my being sent to Joshi’s Home, 
if the temperature does not go down. 

Cripps called on Gandhiji for an hour and half. He went to Lord P. Law¬ 
rence in the afternoon. 

Wrote a letter to Jagdisan regarding the death of Sastriyar. 

MONDAY, MAY 6, 1946 

/ 

In Bombay 

Reached at 9-15. Bhulabhai died. Very angry with Kishansingh 

Reached Kalyan at 8-15 a.m. an? hour late. In the night the train was late 
by 2J hours, but it made up one hour and a half and hence it was ultimately late 
by only an hour. 

Gokhale met me at the station. Came home before 10. Shops were mostly 
closed due to Bhulabhai Deai’s death early this morning. There was a rush towards 
Congress House, where his body lay from 8 to 10. 

At Kalyan, read in the Chronicle about BhulabhaPs death, and the surprise 
which the (British Government) Mission bad sprung on the Congress and the Muslim 
League. 

Met Bakhale, Laxmidas, Devchand, Chitale, etc. Got shaved. Tried to go 
in Bhulabhai’s funeral procession but as the crowd was immense, I did not go. 

53 
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Bakhale’s nomination to the Bombay Council is almost certain. He is asked 
by Governor if he accepts it 

Dinner from Laxmidas. .. * Rest up to 2 p.m. ... 

Jethabhai Patel called with his car. Laxmidas had arranged aninteryiew with 
Baiasaheb Kher. Met him with Bakhale regarding his nomination to Bombay 
Council. He related the incident of some boys insisting in .burning Bhulabhafs 
dead body on Chowpaty. 

Met Ministers—Tapase and Vaikunthbhai in their offices. 

Became very angry with Kishansingh for his giving away too much to station 
coolies* etc.* and his impertinent words. So passed the night restlessly. 

Jagdish, the son of Ambalal Vyas who is studying in Medical School and is here 
for appearing in the examination, called. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 24, 1946 

Mandate to Jubbulpore and Jubbulpore to DindorU 150 miles 

Dr. Barlinge with D.C. went to Manot—18 miles on the direct Dindoriroad to 
see the submerged causeway and came back at 8. A raised causeway should be 
built there. 

We left Mandla at 8 straight For Jubbulpore and put up in the C House ajid got 
food prepared for both the parties. Read Leader and Bharat of to-day. Pressman 
Narad came and gave him news. 

Dr. Barlinge’s party (but not he) was sent ahead at 2 p.m. D.C,, S.S.P., Barlinge, 
Kher and I went at 3 in D.C.’s car. Then followed our lorry. The first reached 
Dindori at 7 p.m., the second at 9 p.m., and the third after 10 p.m. A few causeways 
are built high, a large number of others are not paved at all, and a few are dug out 
on the lower side. The road is second class. 

Saw the school of 100 boys at Kundam in Patan Tehsil. It may be converted 
into middle school with hostel. The school at Shahpura was closed. 

Barlinge’s party was put up in the Rest House, one mile away on the hill Vanikar 
and I with the Tehsildar and D.C., D.S.P. and Kher in the Sarai. Both the parties 
dined with Dal Chand Jain who had managed it well for about 30 persons. 

I was tired but not much and slept without a break in the comfortable house 
of Tehsildar. 

The road requires improvement urgently. Both the schools require middle 
sections plus hostels, without doubt, for Gonds. The D.C. was very helpful on the 
way. Driving the motor over the causeway at Shahpur was dangerous but well 
i managed. 

f The talk about narrow village roads or foot-paths with Barlinge was amusing. 
Gulati Engineer mentioned that the country is picturesque but thinly populated 
and had wild animals. 






APPENDIX 


LEADERS’ APPEAL 

THAKKAR BAPA’S EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY 

Shri A. V. Thakkar, affectionately, known all over India as Thakkar Bapa, 
will be completing his 80th year on November 29. He is truly the Grand Old Man 
of India to-day. There is-no figure in the country more venerated than Bapa. 
Aged as he is, he is as active as younger workers and inspires them by his untiring 
devotion to a multitude of causes. When one contemplates the long unbroken 
record of service of the forlorn and the forgotten which Bapa’s life has been, one 
realises why Gandhiji once said that his ambition was to equal Bapa’s long record 
of selfless service. Shri Srinivasa Sastri who worked with Bapa for long years as 
Servant of India referred to Bapa as the supreme embodiment of human sympathy. 
It is needless to recount his various fields of untiring service such as famine relief 
work, Bhil Seva, Harijan Seva, KastuTba work and, indeed, the service of all sections 
of humanity that are neglected. It is fitting that the country should honour itself 
by honouring one so great and so rare. 

It is proposed to bring out a Commemoration Volume and to present it at a 
formal ceremony in Delhi to Thakkar Bapa on his forthcoming birthday. The 
Volume will be compiled and edited jointly by Shri T. N. Jagadisan of the Akhil 
Bharatha Kushta Saxniti, Madras, and Shri Shyamlal of the Kasturba Gandhi 
National Memorial Trust, Watdha, both of whom are fellow-workers of Thakkar 
Bapa peculiarly qualified for the honour. It will contain articles and pictures 
relating to the great life of Thakkar Bapa and will embody descriptions and treatises 
on the numerous humanitarian activities with which he has been closely connected 
and other original articles on various topics of national importance. Every effort 
will be made in the short time available to produce a Volume worthy of the subject 
it will deal with. It is estimated that the production of the Volume will cost about 
Rs. 25,000. This amount, we are confident, will be met privately from the numerous 
known and unknown friends and admirers of Thakkar Bapa. 

The sale proceeds of the Volume will be donated to any fund named by Thakkar 
Bapa. 
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We further call upon people in all parts of the country to pray on the happy 
and auspicious occasion of Thakkar Bapa’s 80th birthday for his continued good 
health and long life. 

All correspondence relating to the contents of the Commemoration Volume 
should be addressed to Shri T. N. Jagadisan, 53 Edward Elliot Road, Mylapore, 
Madras 4. 
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